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[The original, which the following free translation, 
Article Paniel’s Geschichte der Christlichen Beredsamkeit. 
fair and impartial view Chrysostom. The author neither 
his eulogist, nor his apologist; sees blemishes well 
beauties. 

aim has been the translation justice the original 
and yet make readable English article. have also, cer- 
tain points, abbreviated the original essay. 

The extracts from Chrysostom’s discourses are here translated, 
and some instances enlarged, from the original Greek, the 
Paris edition 1836. the references Chrysostom’s Works, 
the Roman numerals indicate the volume, the Arabic the page. 
—H. 


the early preachers, one’s life and fortunes were de- 
termined much his eloquence were Chrysostom’s. 
was the cause both his elevation and his the 
high respect acquired while living, and the still higher and 
more enduring renown which has been awarded him since his 
death. His proper name was John. The surname, Chrysostom 
IV. No. 16. 
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(golden-mouthed), became appropriated him after times, 
yet certainly before the year 636, since Isidore Hispala, who 
died that year, speaks him under this however, 
doubtless originated the East, not the West, must have 
been known before the time Isidore, though neither the 
early ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and Sozomen, nor Palla- 
dius, his Greek biography Chrysostom, make mention it. 


Biographical Sketch Chrysostom. 


Chrysostom was born, probably, about the year 347, Antioch, 
distinguished and wealthy family. Soon after his birth 
lost his father, Secundus, who held important place the 
staff the highest military commander the Roman Asiatic 
provinces. But his pious and excellent mother, Anthusa, who 
from love her son and her deceased husband was disinclined 
enter again the marriage-state, watched over his youthful 
years with most devoted and judicious solicitude. Though warm- 
attached the Christian faith, she yet avoided the fault com- 
‘mitted other mothers eminent teachers the church, de- 
voting her son from his birth the ministry, monastic life, 
and, consequence, giving him contracted ascetic 
and, contrary the practice other women high rank who 
for their sons only some slight instruction Latin litera- 
ture and Roman law, she rather provided for him the means 
general and thorough literary training. 

His principal instructor was Libanius, the most distinguished 
tom’s promising talents, and lamented, his death-bed, that this 
scholar who afterwards became much his superior eloquence, 
could not procured his successor the chair rhetoric. 


philosophy,? Chrysostom’s instructor was Andragathus. Neither 


his belief Christianity, nor his love religion, suffered injury 
from his being educated these heathen teachers for his mo- 
ther was the habit leading her beloved son, with Christian 
zeal, the fountain truth; and made himself, personal 
study, familiar with the Holy Scriptures. 


name Chrysostom was also given Antiochus, during his lifetime, con- 
and opponent John Chrysostom. 

Paniel says, der Beredsamkeit. But here follow the Latin biography ap- 
pended Chrysostom’s Works, which follows this instance the authority 
Socrates and with which the statement Leo agrees, his edition Chrysos- 
tom’s treatise the Priesthood, 
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was, however, his youth, far from being indisposed 

participate the scenes public life. dramatic exhibitions, 

against which ata later period expressed himself with much 

vehemence, and the pleadings advocates the forum, were 

particularly attractive him. His earliest opportunity for exer- 

eising his native oratorical talent was the forum and actu- 

ally entered the. practice law, employment which was 

then the first step the higher posts secular honor. soon, 

however, contracted dislike for the low arts which the advocates 

allowed themselves and this dislike gradually increased, till 

became disaffected towards secular pursuits general, and anx- 

jous for quiet retirement and exclusive occupation with divine 

things. Meletius, the venerable bishop Antioch, encouraged 
his purpose, and, when had spent three years study and 
had received baptism, appointed him the office Anagnost 

that is, public reader the Scriptures. was that time 
about twenty-three years age. 

Impressed with reverence for the monks and hermits who were 
living the vicinity Antioch, and many whom were truly 
estimable men, had, earlier period, been desirous asso- 
ciate with them their ascetic mode life. was not, howev- 
er, all probability, till after the death his mother, who had 
the most touching manner entreated him not leave her, that 
was able accomplish this long-cherished purpose. the 
monastery, two abbots, Carterius and Diodorus, the latter whom 
became very distinguished and was appointed bishop Tarsus, 
assumed his further education for the sacred office; and the 
latter, particularly, was indebted for his initiation into just 
grammatical and logical principles scriptural 
After residing six years the monastery, employed extending 
his literary and religious attainments, besides writing vindica- 
tion the monastic life, his health had become impaired 
ascetic severities make necessary for him, the year 
380, return Antioch. 

had, some years before, consequence his en- 
treaty and his own modesty, declined the office bishop 


the second edition his Life Chrysostom, rather inclined 
the opinion, that Diodorus was not connected with the monastery but that, while 
presbyter Antioch, also gathered around him company young men for 
theological instruction and preparation for the sacred 

this circumstance are indebted for his treatise the Priesthood, 
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ever, ordained deacon Meletius, and about six years after 
presbyter Flavian, the successor Meletius. was not 
allowed, while deacon, preach public, his great abilities 
were not fully displayed till after became presbyter. Being 
now the principal and most intimate assistant his bishop, and 
occupying the highest place his esteem, soon had most am- 
ple opportunity for extensive usefulness, the distinguished 
preacher large congregation embracing, was estimated, 
hundred thousand souls.! the second year after 
presbyter, occurred the insurrection Antioch, which the stat- 
ues the imperial family were destroyed, and the city was 
consequence subjected great suffering. This was the occasion 
his preaching the celebrated twenty-one discourses the 
Statues. these discourses, did not restrict himself the 
public calamities, though these were the time matters chief 
interest the people Antioch. rather employed the occa- 
sion expose such delinquencies the Christians gave them 
little solicitude, and show the necessity amendment. His 
activity the ministry, besides the proof thus furnished, was 
great that few days passed without his preaching public. 
For twelve years labored Antioch; and the fame his 
eloquence and his virtues had spread through the whole East. 
His promotion more distinguished post influence, which 
might seem but the just recompense his great merits, was, nev- 
ertheless, consequent the accidental circumstance that Eutro- 
pius, the favorite the emperor happening 
Antioch, was filled with admiration his remarkable eloquence. 
the death Nectarius, bishop Constantinople, the year 
397, Eutropius proposed Chrysostom the successor that 
fice. The church Constantinople, assailed from all quarters 
competitors for the vacant bishopric, could not form decision, 
and length solicited the emperor himself appoint bishop 
approved abilities. With this the influence the powerful 
chamberlain, Eutropius, was conjoined, and Chrysostom was 


which accounts for his declining the election, and unfolds his views the high 
dignity the sacred office. 

Antioch had population 200,000; one half professing the Christian reli- 

This transfer the highest post the Eastern church was effected author- 
ity and artifice, without seeking Chrysostom’s consent. Every preparation,” says 
Neander, being made, was enticed out the city Antioch under false 
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This new office, however, far from adding his welfare, was 
the contrary the occasion his two exiles, and length 
his death; well nigh violent death. 

Animated with the most intense zeal for purity morals, yet 
bring about reforms applying ascetic principles, and 
often condemning even allowable gratifications cherishing the 
loftiest ideas the dignity and the his office, the 
same time disregarding the claims the world, and particularly 
not heeding customs which excessive refinement and court-soci- 
ety had introduced strict, all respects, towards himself, mak- 
ing allowance for human frailties; inclined asperity his 
judgments from his own consciousness moral purity, and in- 
spired with hatred the prevalent corruption the main- 
taining, also, proud distance from every one whose virtue was 
stained—it could not but be, that, taking his abode Con- 
stantinople with such peculiarities both nature and education, 
would make himself many friends and admirers and equally 
many embittered enemies. The former found the middle 
and lower classes the latter, among the higher and even among 
the clergy. the better part his people was model 
the noblest virtues, pattern sobriety, clerical dignity and 
activity. friend the poor, protector the oppressed, 
unsparing judge the wealthy and corrupt dignitaries. These 
last hated him enemy their covetousness and licentious- 
ness, the baseness which the men and the luxury 
and sensuality which the women and widows rank indulged 
stern censor the haughtiness the great, and the hy- 
pocrisy and corruption the clergy. these circumstances, 
and considering the power the last-mentioned classes, could 
not long remain doubtful what destiny awaited him. The hatred 
the men power and the clergy, long sought for pretext 
against him; but the most his people were fond his 
preaching, that they clung him with affection that made 
easy thing dispossess him his office. Besides, the 
distress which the seditious Goth, Gainas, had brought the city 
and the whole empire, Chrysostom had rendered services too 
great overlooked the weak emperor. 

As, however, did not his preaching spare the superstitious 
and corrupt empress Eudoxia, his numerous and powerful foes 


pretext, order forestall his refusal and prevent the disorders which his con- 
gregation, who were attached him, might raise and was sent Constan- 

52* 
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prevailed, length, synod held the and composed 
men him, displace from office this mortally 
hated archbishop and his associates. The charges which they 
brought against him consisted, part, matters entirely alien 
from his character and wholly fictitious, and, part, 
perversions and exaggerations; were accusations which, the 
judgment every impartial person, could not but redound more 
his honor than his discredit. But however deficient these 
charges were truth and force, this was compensated the in- 
fluence and malice his opponents. His life, even, was dan- 
ger; for his enemies had laid against him complaints high 
treason, accusing him having sermon called the empress 
Eudoxia Jezebel; and perhaps did, some occasion, thus 
express himself. Neither the empress, however, nor his other 
powerful adversaries, among whom several women blemished 
reputation, yet considerable for their rank and wealth, 
chief part, could prevail the weak Arcadius condemn him. 
take man’s life whom many bishops and the whole Chris- 
tian community regarded with the highest love and reverence, 
seemed the emperor too dangerous step. could not get 
Chrysostom into his power; for the people, three days succes- 
sively, guarded the bishop’s palace, and requested, did Chry- 
sostom himself, that the matter might examined before im- 
partial and larger synod. But when Chrysostom saw that the 
people’s opposition the authority the State was likely oc- 
casion bloodshed, privately withdrew from the protection 
his friends and surrendered himself hisenemies. 
away the coast Bithynia; but few days was recall- 
ed.This sudden recall resulted from the joint influence the con- 
tinued threatening excitement the people, violent earthquake 
which had filled the superstitious Eudoxia with remorse con- 
science, and the representations some Chrysostom’s friends 
the imperial court. was received with signal demonstra- 
tions respect and amid the unbounded joy the 


Chrysostom’s opponents deemed nnsafe arraign him Constantinople 
itself. ‘The members the synod repaired, therefore, Chalcedon the vicinity, 
and thence suburb Chalcedon, named the Oak, and held their session 
church that 

The Bosphorus,” says Gibbon, was covered with innumerable vessels the 
shores Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated and the acclamations 
victorious people accompanied, from the port the cathedral, the triumph the 


But the quiet between him and the empress continued only 
two months. had again censured her his usual harsh man- 
ner, and found fault with the extravagant veneration which the 
people paid her and said have commenced the 
sermon the festival the martyrdom John the Baptist with 
allusion the empress and his own proper name John, 
these words: Herodias rages anew; anew she excited; anew 
she dances; anew she seeks receive platter the head 
From that time, the empress swore unappeasable 
hostility this unsparing orator. connection with other ene- 
mies Chrysostom, she succeeded, synod, having him 
deposed second time, and procuring decree for 
ment. But neither this occasion could his enemies effect his 
removal from the city, till delivered himself order ter- 
minate the shocking and bloody acts violence which his ad- 
herents were exposed. 

was only for few years, however, that thus escaped the 
hands hired assassins, from whom even his own palace 
had been danger his life. For his enemies, indignant his 
finding friends even his banishment Cucusus, his still ex- 
erting his influence many parts the East and even the 
West,? and his adherents’ continued attachment him, pro- 
cured additional decree from Arcadius, virtue which 
was removed Pityus, town the eastern desert coast 
the Euxine and near the extreme limits the empire. The 


Paniel here refers the authority Socrates. Tue sentence which quotes 
from Socrates (Hist. Eccl. VI. 16.) contains the historical error respecting Hero- 
dias’ dancing. 

“The three years,” says Gibbon, which spent Cucusus and the neigh- 
boring town Arabissus, were the last and most glorious his life. His charac- 
ter was consecrated absence and persecution the faults his administration 
were longer remembered, but every tongue repeated the praises his genius 
and and the respectful attention the Christian world was fixed desert 
spot amid the mountains Taurus. From that solitude the archbishop, whose 
active mind was invigorated misfortunes, maintained strict and frequent cor- 
respondence with the most distant provinces exhorted the separate congregation 
his faithful adherents persevere their allegiance urged the destruction 
the temples Phoenicia, and the extirpation heresy the isle Cyprus; ex- 
tended his pastoral care the missions Persia and Scythia; negotiated, his 
ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff and the emperor and boldly ap- 
pealed from partial synod, the supreme tribunal free and general council. 
The mind the illustrious exile was still independent but his captive body was 
exposed the revenge the oppressors, who continued abuse the name and 
authority 
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inhuman treatment suffered during this journey, was too much 
for constitution already enfeebled the abuses had long 
endured, The noble sufferer did not reach the place his ban- 
ishment. Death overtook him the way, Comana, city 
Pontus. expired, September 14th, the year 407, with his 
favorite expression his lips, God praised for everything.” 

His sixth successor the bishopric Constantinople had his 
remains removed that city the year 438, where they were 
received with marked reverence and with great pomp. 

Such slight outline the life and death preacher, 
whom may justly said that all his prosperity and adversity, 
the honor which attained and the indignities which suf- 
fered, his premature, and, part, violent end, well his im- 
perishable fame, sprung almost exclusively from his great elo- 
quence and from the most praise-worthy, though not wholly un- 
exceptionable, manner which employed it. Other celebra- 
ted preachers antiquity, Origen, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzum, also experienced the diversified lot persecution 
and respect, and have established the credit their names 
even our day. But one was pulpit oratory that 
caused both the pleasing and the painful events life, entirely 
Chrysostom. Their distinction resulted, great measure, 
from causes other than oratorical merit. But whatever distinc- 
tion Chrysostom obtained other services, his pulpit eloquence 
was the central point around which everything gathered that 
fected him for good for evil, during his life and after his death.! 


Training for the Pulpit. 


pass now the inquiry, How did Chrysostom become 
distinguished orator? reply, must first said, that 
was naturally endowed with most eminent oratorical talents. 
strong, penetrating and comprehensive mind, brilliant invention, 
inexhaustible imagination, abundant vein wit, presence 


has always been the case that men inferior abilities have, through want 
extensive views, passed unfavorable judgment the spirit and sentiments 
men distinguished endowments, and have traced the calamities which have 
fallen their lot, not the envy and treachery those with whom they had 
act, but their own failings. has been respect Chrysostom. The his- 
torian, Socrates, who generally discriminating man, accuses him, quite 
extravagant manner, indiscretion his judgment and conduct, anger, 
weakness towards his favorites, and haughtiness. The most these objections 
have always been made against eminent men. 
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mind, fervor and depth feeling, readiness and exactness 
observation, decidedly practical bent disposition—in one 
word, all the highest and most essential requisites good ora- 
tor, were nature united him. His character, also, though 
represented his opponents proud, repulsive, austere and 
cold, was nevertheless noble one throughout; was animated 
with zeal for the welfare mankind, and was undaunted where 
the vindication truth and right was concerned. Even the pride 
with which kept aloof from every thing low, and avoided con- 
tact with the great mass unworthy ecclesiastics and witha 
court passionately fond flattery, was, notwithstanding the se- 
vere persecution which thereby incurred, more becoming and 
dignified him, clergyman and orator, than the contrary 
would have been. 

Besides his excellent natural talents, enjoyed most favor- 
able education. From his childhood, his tender and pious mother, 
Anthusa, instilled into him the purest principles piety and vir- 
tue, and inspired him with most glowing zeal for the holy cause 
the gospel. With the Scriptures early became extremely 
familiar, and was led into thorough understanding them 
his own inward experience and the invaluable instruction the 
great Diodorus. this man, who became noted for introducing 
and freely following grammatical and historical principles the 
interpretation the Bible, owed that aversion trivial alle- 
gorizing, well other abuses the simple meaning the 
Bible, and that profound, impressive and practical use the Scrip- 
tures, which greatly distinguished him above all the other 
preachers the ancient Greek church. His mind, naturally inclined 
free and unconstrained action, was still more preserved from 
narrow and partial views, and was enriched with copious stores 
knowledge, his study the ancients. happy was 
being educated Libanius, the most celebrated sophist his 
time. His taste, and his principles eloquence were formed 
according the rhetorical views this master, while the mental 
abilities the scholar enabled him easily detect and avoid 
his teacher’s 

also possessed that most necessary quality orator, 


intimate acquaintance,” says Neander, with the philosophy an- 
cient Greece, and from his remarkable powers rhetoric, Libanius was easily en- 
abled excite the warm imagination his followers display 
heathen mythology, and prejudice them against Christianity specious and 
impious 
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knowledge men. During his six years’ residence with the 
monks, acquired, prayer and the study the Holy Scrip. 
tures and himself, deep insight into human nature, and thus 
the foundation all true knowledge men individually, 
When afterwards took part the care one the largest 
the East, and became actual observer human 
eonduct among the high and the low, found easy, his ser- 
mons the Statues show, detect and bring light the radi- 
eal principles moral evils. And though, after his removal 
Constantinople, gave great offence his preaching bya 
disregard consequences, this did not arise from defective 
edge the world and men, but rather resulted from his ascetic 
strictness, from his burning zeal for the holy cause religion, 
and, what can means denied, certain proud conscious- 
ness his intellectual superiority and elevated opinion his 
official dignity. two last qualities sometimes carried him 
beyond the limits moderation and allowable regard for oth- 
ers. And yet very many passages his sermons show how well 
understood the art prudently regaining favorable position, 
when the views had presented were danger alienating 
the hearts his hearers. 


Distinguishing Qualities Discourses. 


order show his distinguishing qualities, shall consider, 
first, the excellences, and then the faults, his discourses. 
will requisite, also, discriminate between the substance 
his discourses and their composition. 

regard their substance, their excellence appears their 
mode interpreting the Scriptures, their manner treating 
doctrinal and polemical subjects, and the prominence they give 
Christian morals. 

The earlier pulpit-orators were deeply infected with the pas- 
sion interpreting the Bible Even Chrysostom, 
who was familiar with Origen’s writings, could not entirely avoid 
this prevailing tendency the times, but indulged occasionally 
allegorical and mystical explanations. was, however, the 
first preacher, after Origen’s time, who interpreted the Scripture 
natural manner, keeping true its sense, and applying 
carefully practical purposes. Though his mode explanation 
is, many respects, defective, yet holds fast the main design 
namely, interpret the Bible instructive manner, and set 
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clear light its inexhaustibly rich applications men’s hearts 
and lives. Before his time, abstruse metaphysical speculations, 
and the perpetual and exceedingly violent controversies with the 
so-called heretics, furnished the favorite themes for preachers. 
not himself wholly free from this fault. falls, also, 
sometimes, like the preachers who preceded him, into speculative 
inquiries more suitable scholars engaged learned investiga- 
tions, than promiscuous assembly seeking for spiritwal im- 
often violently combats the Jews and the hea- 
then, particularly and the positions maintains are often built 
the system which then prevailed the church, rather than 
wide and liberal acquaintance with subjects themselves, and 
are, therefore, not free from confusion ideas. Still, ranked 

the subtilties the then prevailing scheme doctrine far below 
the practical interests true piety and morality; and this, 
differed from almost all who had preceded him. The supposed 
orthodoxy the church that time evidently lay less near his 
heart, than its advancement inward holiness. speaks, con- 
sequently, his sermons against the Anomoians with modera- 
tion unusual for his while contends against the existing 
corruption morals, often with too unsparing zeal, and always 
with great earnestness. Hence, tco, took great pains treat 
the speculative subjects which was compelled bring into the 
pulpit, not only with clearness and earnestness, but also with 
copious interweaving practical observations, would pre- 
vent hazard his hearers’ improvement virtue and piety. 

was from this tendency his mind that his preaching was 
much occupied with practical religion. This department was 
greatly indebted Chrysostom. had not, indeed, been wholly 
neglected the most celebrated preachers; and individuals 
among them had devoted special attention it, even while en- 
gaged their very diversified and violent doctrinal controversies. 
is, consequently, means the earliest preacher whose ex- 
tant discourses unfold ethical principles. Nor must forget, 


And yet put high estimate correctness doctrinal views for says 
one his homilies Genesis, that correct life worth, unless accom- 
panied with correct faith.” [Besides the reason presented the text for the 
character discourses against the Anomoians, was influenced 
also the fact that many this sect attended his preaching, and was desi- 
rous win them over rather than alienate them, while yet wished vindi- 
the truth. was disposed even discontinue preaching the subjects 
‘controversy, when saw that many them were present attentive listeners. 
But their own persuasions was induced resume the 
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that morality, his view it, was far from being the 
terated ethics Christianity was that the earlier preachers, 
Indeed, how could the man who had spent six years, recluse, 
the mountains Antioch, forget the feelings and customs 
ascetic life? How was possible that man, who even while 
sustaining public offices persisted monastic abstinence from all 
worldly gratifications, should often express other than partial and 
contracted opinions respecting earthly enjoyments and life con- 
formed the dictates nature?! Accordingly, not only wrote 
whole treatises commendation monasticism, virginity and 
widowhood, but there frequently occur, also, his sermons, re- 
marks which elevate the very highest point that superhuman 
perfection, those incessant mortifications, that religious hatred 
intercourse with the world, which were considered the appropri- 
ate duties monks, but which all are the sad fruits heated 
imagination. goes far call the monastic life the high- 
est philosophy, and pronounces the philosophy the monks 
more radiant than the sun.” And yet his better judgment, his 
knowledge the proper sources human virtue, and his sound 
the Scripture, preserved him from excessive 
valuation even that class monastic virtues which his per- 
sonal tendencies thought and feeling much inclined him. 
Thus, for example, ascribes very subordinate value, itself 
considered, the observance fasting. And while often 
used the term, philosophy, for monastic virtue particularly, 
also extended it, the other hand, Christian virtue general, 
and indeed widely make philosophy consist know- 
ledge, conviction and action. says: “Jesus calls virtue the 
entire philosophy the and this respect sets the 
Christian philosophy opposition the heathen. 

The chief leading principle ethics is, his view, the free- 
dom man’s will, whereby man can, without compulsion and 
easily, attain virtue. While maintaining this principle, how- 
ever, does not deny man’s need the grace God; but asa 
necessary condition the acquiring this grace, maintains, 
also, man’s free agency. thus destroys both the grounds for 
excuses the part the vicious, and the proud self-satisfaction 
the merely virtuous. “If are but rightly 
was his-favorite not only death, but even the devil, 


medium course between that which Chrysostom followed and that which 
seems hinted Paniel would, doubtless, correct one for the clergyman.— 
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cannot harm inasmuch God has given conscience man, 
that the moral laws our being are impressed na- 
ture. Virtue nothing else than obedience the moral law 
which natural us. The manner which Chrysostom ap- 
plied this principle specific cases shows, also, that had 
adopted many Stoic doctrines and maxims, and that used them, 
well the doctrines Christianity, for practical purposes. 

lay out view these excrescences Chrysostom’s ethi- 
cal system, his commendation asceticism, his strong inclination 
the Stoical philosophy, his unsparing strictness passing 
judgment the conduct other men, and his occasionai mistak- 
ing specific directions, mentioned the Scriptures given 
certain individuals and their consequent actions, for general prin- 
ciples conduct, must acknowledged have treated the 
subject morals the most purely and fully, the most impressively 
and attractively all the preachers the fourth century. The 
sermons other father the church are eminently devoted 
this department instruction. Not merely that preached 
special sermons individual but that all his discourses 
are throughout interwoven with lessons practical religion. 
These lessons are also—except when assumes air sever- 
ity—presented winning and encouraging manner. Never 
was there orator more accurately acquainted with the human 
heart, and with men all stations and classes. Never was there 
one who could repress all ebullitions the passions effectually, 
inexorably destroy all the illusions self-complacency, 
graphically and vividly portray vices well nor could 
any one, with more heartfelt interest, energy and impressive- 
ness, inspire for virtue the weak, the wavering, and the erring. 
The marked efficiency his discourses arose, above all, from his 
rare seizing the most favorable points for touching and 
moving the human heart. 

Besides the substantial qualities, just mentioned, Chrysos- 
tom’s productions, his eminence equally, perhaps even more, 
due his manner treating subjects. This not, indeed, free 
from faults; but has many excellences, entitle him 
the first place among the preachers the ancient church. 

His great adaptation the mind holds the chief place 
among these excellences. knew how let himself down 
the comprehension the mass his hearers without becoming 
undignified, and expressed himself intelligibly and with such 
IV. No. 16. 
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simplicity and naturalness, fully accounts for the delight and 
admiration with which not merely the higher classes, but 
larly also the middle and lower, attended his preaching. 

Intimately allied this quality, his perfect clearness. 
extremely careful avoid all obscurity speech. always 
selects the most usual words, and does not avoid even term 
common life, judges necessary the greater perspicuity 
his language. This regard clearness governs not merely his 
ehoice and arrangement words, but likewise, and particu- 
Jar manner, the gradual unfolding his thoughts. interpre- 
tations Scripture, also his doctrinal discussions, universally, 
show with what art and aptitude, when not hindered attach- 
ment system, was able clear all obscurity. 

his efforts adapt himself the popular mind, per- 
Spicuous and easy comprehension, was aided his ready 
command words, one his most prominent peculiarities. 
genuine orator, evidently, can more deficient copiousness 
words than can genuine poet. Chrysostom, however, pos- 
this indispensable quality remarkably high degree. 
His copiousness words and forms expression was inexhaust- 
ible, and speech poured from his lips like full overflowing 
stream. 

With this rich and luxuriant copiousness language were 
eombined force, ardor and impetuous vivacity. While explaining 
passage Scripture, carefully expresses himself mode- 
rately style; but when exposing sins and vices, 
against the heathen, the Jews, and heretics, his discourse 
takes lofty flight and glows with with force 
‘on his hearers’ hearts, seizes and captivates their minds, and over- 
comes all the obstacles which error, delusion and sin may seek 
throw his way. man knew better than how speak 
touching manner, with earnestness and energy. detains 
himself, therefore,in the simple explanations and illustrations 
which the case seems demand, longer than indispensable 
making his hearers, general, understand the point, the 
passage, under consideration. This object gained, gives him- 
self once the effort making deep impression their 
minds and hearts. this one chief aim bends the whole 
his mind, the full power his inexhaustible 
tion, and the whole compass his extensive knowledge. Who 
can wonder, then, the uncommon plaudits which received 
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from his hearers?! They sometimes shouted for joy during his 
discourses, clapped their hands, waved their handkerchiefs 
sign applause, and even uttered aloud their was 
always sure, while preaching, have his hearers’ hearts his 
command. 

With equal skill could enchain his hearers the sublimity 
his thoughts and diction, and the elevation and splendor 


the beginning his third Homily the Gospel John, says that his 
hearers pressed into the innermost part the church, towards the Bema, not 
lose word the discourse. 

Chrysostom confesses that these expressions approval were somewhat grat- 
his feelings. Yet acknowledges his grief, that the very persons who 
seemed the most honor the truth were, after all, the least improved it. He, 
therefore, often requested his hearers withhold their tokens approval, 
least express it, not words and gesticulations, but their good works. Thus, 
says the close the 30th Homily Acts: When preaching ap- 
the moment have human feelings and greatly pleased but when, 
returning home, consider that those who gave applause have received pro- 
fit, but that their very applause and praises they have lost all the good 
ence they needed, overcome with sorrow and feel that have preached 
vain. myself, what good comes from labors, since hearers are un- 
willing derive from discourses any solid And often think pro- 
posing law that shall prohibit applauses and enjoin you hear with silence 
and becoming good order. Bear with me, beseech you, and yield wishes 
and, you please, let now establish rule that shall unlawful for any 
hearer express applause the time preaching but any one feel admira- 
tion, let him admire silence. Let all voluntarily join the purpose and the 
effort receive the instructions given.” 

this point, his hearers under the impulse feeling and through the force 
habit clapped their hands. Why,” once asked, you thus 
propose law; and you cannot bear hear it.” [After mentioning the heathen 
philosophers who were not liable thus interrupted their lectures, and refer- 
ring our Lord’s sermon the mount, during which one expressed admira- 
tion, and reminding his hearers how much better would treasure the in- 
structions the pulpit and thus able conversation express approval the 
sentiments they had heard, Nothing becoming church, 
silence and good order. Noise rather befitting theatres, and baths, and proces- 
sions and but here, where such instructions are imparted, peace and quiet 
should prevail.” 

[As proceeded, shouts applause were again uttered. What does this 
mean asked; “are you again applauding? not easy thing; you 
have not yet had time correct your Tell me, you while cele- 
brating the sacred mysteries indulge When are baptized, when 
are performing all those other things, there not universal silence and stillness 
this account arg reproached the heathen, doing everything for pa- 
rade and love praise.” 

similar terms expresses himself the 15th Homily Romans, the 
7th Lazarus, and the 17th Matthew. 
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with which arose the wings eloquence the survey 
divine subjects. Yet very far from permitting—as 
Ephrem Syrus—this loftiness speech prevail throughout 
discourse. rather one his chief excellences and one 
the clearest proofs his thorough acquaintance with the oratori- 
cal art, that his discourses present great alternation manner; 
the gentle and the forcible, the grave and the sprightly, the tow- 
ering and the lowly, entreaty and rebuke, warning and consola- 
tion, intermingled and skilfully expressed, that the hearers’ 
hearts were seized every point, and all the powers their 
souls most vividly challenged. This effect was the greater 
consequence his adroitness turning account passing 
events, whether church State, the city the 
tion, families among individuals, and even occurrences which 
took place the house God during the discourse. His dis- 
courses were peculiarly the growth occasions. The greater 
part, and the most distinguished them, arose from circumstances 
existing the time the community. Even when such spe- 
cial occasion suggested subject, yet endeavored direct his 
hearers the consideration individual virtues vices, instead 
dissipating their attention wide and general for 
well knew, that very general themes can neither fully 
treated, nor make enduring impression.! 

Finally, must not forget his astonishing richness imagery, 
and comparisons, imparting his discourses much 
lucidness, power impression, and variety. 

With all his great excellences, Chrysostom was not free from 
very important These must ascribed, mainly, the 
too unrestrained vividness his imagination, his having studi- 
under heathen sophist, his long residence with the monks 
who maintained opinions more less perverted, the spirit 
which marked the preaching his age, and, lastly, his preach- 
ing with too much they are faults; and ought 
carefully exhibited for caution’s sake, since has been 
extensively admired the most complete model sacred elo- 
quence. 


himself expresses the idea, that the art limiting himself small com- 
pass his sermons, and exhausting subject, was one his principal endow- 
ments. 

preached very often. Thus says himself his 5th Homily the peo- 
ple Antioch: Though preached this subject [the using oaths] yester- 
day and the day before, shall yet continue the same subject to-day, and to- 
morrow, and the day following.” 
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Though distinguished himself the interpretation the 
Scriptures above the most his contemporaries, yet here 
fault. Sometimes, through ignorance the He- 
brew language, adopts the errors the Septuagint; then 
again, does violence the language Scripture from com- 
pliance with the current doctrinal opinions his age. 

The definitions which proposes are often very vague, and 
include matter irrelevant and erroneous. not only takes par- 
tial views subjects, but also deduces from such views conse- 
quences quite unjustifiable. Related ideas confounds with 
one another, and does not, with sufficient accuracy, separate the 
true from the false. 

Many his doctrinal and practical principles are open sim- 
ilar remark. With all his strength and liberality mind, was 
still child the age which lived and partook, many 
respects, its errors. Were not the external form his pane- 
and treatises the martyrs and their relics, virginity 
and monasticism, quite good that his other productions, 
one could hardly believe that man who wrote much that 
truly valuable could have framed such distorted views religion. 

the style the materials and the structure his discourses, 
there are also important faults. these, deserves first 
mentioned the extreme which often carries the effort 
His natural copiousness words and forms 
speech, and his desire universally understood, 
frequently explanations things which are already sufficiently 
intelligible, accumulation objections, order refute 
them, which hearer would disposed make, and repe- 
titions, which are indeed mostly concealed under new forms 
speech, but which are nevertheless repetitions thoughts that 
has already employed with snfficient clearness and energy. 
His discourses often become, consequently, prolix and lack 

the same category belongs too careful elaborating scenes 
and descriptions which knew not where stop; also, 
excessive amassing and comparisons, which length 
become tedious, only presenting one and the same thing under 
too many forms speech. orator is, generally, more happy 
comparisons. Still, often employs such are wholly in- 
correct, and even such from their very nature, not admit 
the supposed resemblances.! 


should consider, however, that Chrysostom’s discourses were designed for 
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Further, order present subject the most favorable 
light possible, does not hesitate magnify excessively, 
contrast with lessen below any just estimate other sub- 
jects, whether virtues, men, external conditions, while an- 
other time estimates these latter not less Akin 
this his propensity magnify beyond propriety what really 
admirable and sublime, and thus necessarily weaken 

Unworthy also orator rich thought the playing 
words which sometimes descends. occasionally em- 
ploys word double sense, senses really diverse, and even 
directly then again, does violence the various 
significations word long make them seem fit one 
and the same thing. 

was favorite practice among the preachers Chrysostom’s 
time, embellish their discourses with quite too many allegories; 
and they regarded these the most beautiful parts 
their productions. free from this fault. His allegories are 
not too frequent, nor are they forced. does, however, often 
extend them much too far, and mingles one with another; that 
‘this part discourse becomes constrained, unnatural 
cult embellishments generally, does not 
sufficiently restrict himself. Impelled the prevailing taste 
his hearers and his own exuberant fancy, often lavish 
tropes, images, and other means which, when discreetly employed, 
impart beauty and agreeableness discourse. And yet, through 
the perpetual recurrence many favorite figures, his treatment 
subject, usually diversified, lacks comprehension and ful- 

Such are the chief faults Chrysostom’s discourses. While 
they are sufficiently important require notice, the shade which 
they cast far from being deep enough obscure the brilliancy 
his productions. 


hearers, not for readers. Consequently, though some his comparisons will not 
bear close inspection, yet presented audience whose minds were engrossed 
with the subject and the occasion, they doubtless led the hearers the single point 
resemblance aimed the preacher, while the incongruities would not arrest 
their 

Reinhard, likewise, this fault frequent occurrence. with Chrysos- 
tom, with him, the virtue which any time treating the source, the 
root, the mother all good while the vice against which may warning is, 
beyond comparison, the most detestable and abominable. 
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List Chrysostom’s principal productions.— Comparative Estimate 
them.— Their general Characteristics. 


The extant Homilies and other discourses Chrysostom are 
many, that only the titles the principal ones can here men- 
tioned. were part prepared for the public himself; 
part, copied clerical scribes. early times, number 
homilies and discourses bore his name, which were not his. 
Many such works were wholly unworthy him, and were as- 
cribed him through complete ignorance the style preach- 
ing which prevailed the fourth century; others, the con- 
trary, being productions distinguished men his time, 
would have had reason ashamed. The best editors 
his collected works, however, Morell, Saville and Montfaucon 
have separated the genuine works from the spurious, and have 
assigned the latter, part, their proper authors. This task 
has been continued later years other learned men, and 
not yet completed. 

the indisputably genuine works belong the following, ar- 
ranged according their probable order discour- 
ses ‘against the Anomoians the Incomprehensibility God; 
eight against the Jews and the heathen, maintaining the Divinity 
Christ; seven homilies twenty-one the Statues 
the people Antioch; nine Repentance seven panegyrics 
the apostle Paul, and twenty-five the Saints and Martyrs; 
thirty-four homilies principally individual passages the New 
Testament; sixty-seven nine discourses 
sixty homilies the Psalms; six Isaiah; ninety are Mat- 
thew eighty-seven twenty-five the Acts; thirty-two 
ans; twenty-four Ephesians; fifteen Philippians; twelve 
Colossians eleven Thessalonians and five Thessa- 
lonians; eighteen Timothy and ten Timothy; six 
Titus three Philemon; thirteen Hebrews. Besides these 
are many festival and occasional discourses. The occasional dis- 
courses which are most important historic view are those 
which relate his two exiles. 

these works, the following are particularly distinguished and 
may remarked good: The seven homilies 
Lazarus, the twenty-one the Statues, the fifth Repentance, 
the nine Genesis (not confounded with the sixty-seven 
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Genesis), the three David and Saul, those the Psalms 
and those Matthew. 

single productions, the following deserve special mention: 
The Homily New the parable the Debtors; 
the words: thine enemy hunger, etc.; Alms; Future 
attend the Theatre; besides separate panegyrics Saints and 
Martyrs. general, the discourses preached Antioch are bet- 
ter than the later ones, their author had there more time for 
pulpit preparation. The extemporaneous also, taken collectively, 
stand last value. 

From the preceding enumeration appears, that Chrysostom’s 
works consist, mostly, homilies and these, entire books 
Scripture. This class homilies belongs the most diffuse and 
inartificial sort addresses for the pulpit. these follows 
the order the text, step step, and connects with the separ- 
ate verses and clauses instructive observations, which taken 
disconnected passages, are eloquent any his larger works. 
was desirous impress particular subject his 

‘hearers, suggested the time circumstances the address, 
introduced the beginning, the middle, the close the 
exposition, just suited his feelings, without regard the in- 
quiry, whether was appropriate the passage under consider- 
ation. These homilies have, therefore, not much value, speci- 
mens art, collective view, but only the individual parts. 

another class his homilies approach arrange- 
ment according art; those for instance, which, like the seven 
Lazarus, have reference, series, one and the same pas- 
sage Scripture. Those, however, which employs pas- 
sage the ground-work for one sole occasion, present the most 
orderly structure. Each such discourses opens with intro- 
duction almost always too long, though commonly displaying with 
brilliancy much oratorical skill and power. Then follows the treat- 
ment the subject, which, however, has very seldom logical dis- 
tribution, but presents such series thoughts spontaneously 
arose the author’s mind while reflecting the subject. Hence, 
seek vain for that accurate and skilfully adjusted arrange- 
ment, that similarity structure the separate parts the dis- 
course, which required the moderns, and which, indeed, 
has its foundation the very nature oratorical compositions. 

Chrysostom does not hesitate make very long digressions 
topics entirely foreiga well from his text, from his particular 
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theme. Indeed, passages this nature are often extended 
that the original subject thrust quite into the back-ground. 

the other hand, frequently keeps subject with te- 
nacity which far from Thus has seven homilies 
Lazarus, seven the apostle Paul, and nine repentance. 
has three the history David and Saul, five the 
history Hannah, the mother Samuel, and sixteen against 
profane swearing. 

observe passing, that often preached extemporane- 
ously, and interwove into his discourses thoughts suggested 
events occurring the time preaching. Thus, whole series 
homilies, the sixty-seven Genesis, were extemporaneous, 
and many discourses are passages which were doubtless in- 
troduced into his course thought the moment delivery. 
Every true orator, clearly, possesses this faculty. 


Specimens, illustrating the qualities Chrysostom’s Discourses. 


now time exhibit specimens the qualities, both com- 
mendable and censurable, which have here been ascribed Chry- 
sostom. 


Chrysostom expresses himself copiously this point the introduction 
his first Homily David and Saul. human body,” says, “that has been 
long disordered with hard tumor, requires much time, and care, and skill med- 
icine, that the tumor may reduced with perfect safety. respect the 
soul. When wish eradicate from person’s soul deeply seated disease, 
one day’s two day’s admonition not enough necessary admonish him 
repeatedly and for many days, wish secure his benefit rather than our own 
fame and gratification. the subject oaths discussed you 
many days succession, propose now take the same course the subject 
For this seems the best mode instruction, insist partic- 
ular subject till see our counsel taking effect. For who discourses to-day 
alms-giving, to-morrow prayer, the next day kindness, and the following 
day humility, will really able set his hearers right one these things, 
passing rapidly from this subject that, and from that another; but who 
would really reform his hearers any particular, should not cease his admonitions 
and exhortations respecting it, nor pass another subject, till discovers his 
former admonitions well rooted them.” 

can hardly necessary notice particularly here, that this maxim Chry- 
sostom’s can adopted preacher only very limited extent. preacher 
has occupy the high ground broad Christian principles, which embrace all 
the particular virtues and which must not neglected for the sake minutely 
considering all the details the Christian life. far actual practice con- 
cerned, Chrysostom did not adhere his maxim, since introduced into individ- 
ual discourses matter very diversified its character. 
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The commencement the extemporaneous discourse 
giving (IIL 297.) happily illustrates both his facility 
raneous preaching, and his skill devising attractive 
tions. was going church day, and saw 
gars lying helpless the streets and the markets. This in- 
duced him deliver discourse alms-giving, and open 
the following 

have risen discharge before you commission just and 
useful, and one becoming yourselves; commission, which 
Lhave been appointed other than the poor who live our 
city. Not, however, consequence their request, their 
votes, the decision common council, but consequence 
the most sad and affecting spectacles which met eyes. For 
while passing through the market and the lanes way 
your assembly, Isaw many lying the ground, some 
lost their hands and others their eyes, and others covered with 
incurable ulcers and wounds, and exposing limbs which ought 
concealed account the putrid matter that was lying 
them. And felt that would extreme inhumanity not 
appeal your compassion their behalf; the more particu- 

larly as, besides what have already said, the very season the 
year urges notice their case. is, indeed, always neces- 
sary enforce the duty charity, since ourselves greatly 
need pity from the Lord our but especially neces- 
sary the present season when the weather cold. For 
summer, the poor receive much alleviation from the season; 
because they can then without hazard without clothing, the 
sun’s rays warming them instead, and they can with safety sleep 
the bare ground and spend the night the open air. Nor 
there then much need shoes, nor wine, nor costly food; 
but they are satisfied with water from the and some 
them with the poorer kinds vegetables, and others with little 
dry pulse, the very season the year furnishing them easily 
prepared table. 

They have, also, another alleviation not less than this, the 
opportunity finding for men who are occupied 
building, cultivating the earth, navigation, then require 
their services. And what fields and houses and other sources 
income are the wealthy, the bodies the poor are them, 
and all their income from their own hands they have other 
resource. summer, therefore, they enjoy some but 
winter, war assails from every quarter. They are subjected toa 
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hunger within gnaws their bowels, cold without 
stiffens their flesh and makes almost dead. They have, there- 
fore, more need food, and thicker clothing, houses and 
beds, shoes and many other things. And what worse than 
all, they have opportunity for finding employment, the season 
the year not permitting it. 

Since, then, there greater demand for the necessaries 
life, and besides this they are deprived opportunities for labor- 
ing, one having work for these unhappy men, come, let us, 
instead employers, stretch forth the hands merciful men, 
taking Paul, that real patron and benefactor the poor, our 
fellow laborer this commission.” 

The preacher now passes his text: For Paul, when mak- 
ing division the disciples between himself and Peter, 
would not resign the care the poor; but, having said, They 
gave the right hands fellowship and Barnabas, that 
should the heathen, and they the circumcision,’ 
“Only they would that remember the poor; the same 
which also was forward 

means confines himself this text, but quotes the 
course his sermon several other expressions Paul, and most 
adroitly interweaves them, with explanations, into his discourse 
speak more exactly, these passages, taken together, form 
the thread which strings his discourse. 

One would suppose, that subject would allow fewer irrel- 
evant digressions than the theme Almsgiving, and would just- 
expect that the whole soul the orator would absorbed 
with topic rich and touching. But even here, Chrysostom 
cannot abstain from his hurtful practice pursuing excessively 
long incidental discussions. Having cited the words: Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints, etc., goes into long and 
dry examination the question: Whether these persons were 
really saints. 

return his introductions. Truly plaintive the com- 
mencement the fourth discourse the Change Names! 
(IIL 155); the same time, one the passages which 
show, that even Chrysostom could not always command an- 
dience. 


look over your thin assembly and observe the flock 


the sermons thus entitled, Chrysostom inquires, for instance, why Saul as- 
sumed the name Paul; why the name Abram was changed into Abraham, etc. 
There are four which bear this title. 
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becoming smaller each meeting, Iam both grieved and rejoiced 
rejoiced, for your sake who are present; grieved, their ac- 
count who are absent. For you are indeed worthy praise, 
not yielding negligence reason the smallness your 
number; and they are open censure, not being excited 
cheerful attendance your zeal. therefore congratulate you 
and commend your zeal, because their backwardness does you 
them pity and weep over, because your promptness 
does them good. have they listened the prophet, who 
has said: would rather have the lowest place the house 
God, than dwell the tents sinners. did not say: 
would rather the house God—nor, abide—nor, en- 
ter; but, would rather have the lowest place. privilege 
put even among the last: satisfied with this, 
says, may thought worthy even stand the thresh- 
old; esteem signal favor, may numbered even 
among the last the house God. Affection makes the 
common Lord Lord peculiarly; such the power 
love. the house God. 

One that loves another wishes not merely see him that 
beloved, not merely see his house, but even his gate; not 
merely his gate, but even the path his house, and the street 
which stands. And may see his friend’s cloak, 
even his sandal, regards the friend himself present. 
such spirit were the prophets. they did not see God, who 
incorporeal, they saw the house, and means the house 
they made him present their minds.” 

another specimen, insert here the touching introduction 
which opens his homily the Baptism Christ (IL 
433). 

You are all to-day cheerful, and alone dejected. For 
when look over this spiritual sea and behold this boundless 
wealth the church, and then consider that, soon the fes- 
tival over, this multitude will spring away from us, 
with grief that the church, having brought forth many 
children, cannot enjoy them each assembling, but only 
festival. How great would the exultation, how great 
the joy, how great the glory God, how great the spiritual profit, 
each occasion assembling could see the enclosures 
the church thus filled! Sailors and pilots direct all their ener- 
gies the prosecution their voyage, that they may reach the 
port; but we, through the whole sea, are tossing about, frequent- 


engulfed the overpowering business life, occupied the 
market, and the halls justice, and meeting each other here 
only once, scarcely twice, the whole year. 

“Do you not know that God has erected churches the cities, 
havens along the sea, that may flee hither from the com- 
motion worldly tumults and enjoy steady calm? For here, there 
occasion fear the severity waves, nor the assaults rob- 
bers, nor attacks from men ambush, nor the violence winds, 
nor the surprises wild beasts. haven free from all these 
things, the spiritual haven souls. this you are witnesses 
for should any one you now disclose his inmost mind, would 
find there great anger does not disturb, inordinate de- 
sire does not inflame, nor envy corrode, nor folly inflate, nor the 
love vain glory corrupt; but all these beasts are placed under 
restraint, the reading the Holy Scriptures, like some divine 
song, entering through each one’s ears into his soul and putting 
slumber all these irrational passions. Whata misfortune would 
for persons who might attain great wisdom, not repair 
with all diligence the common mother all, mean the church! 

what employment can you mention more needful than 
this? and what assembling more useful? And what hindrance 
there your resorting hither? You will, doubtless, plead pov- 
erty asa hindrance your frequenting this worthy assembly. 
But the plea has force. The week has seven days: these 
seven days God divides between and himself; and himself 
has not given the greater part and the smaller, nor in- 
deed has divided them halves, taking three and giving 
but you has apportioned six, and left but one for 
himself. And not even during the whole this day can you 
bear withdraw yourself from the affairs this life; but like 
those who plunder sacred property, you dare also plunder and 
abuse worldly cares the day which has been made sacred and 
set apart for the hearing the sacred oracles. Why speak 
the whole day? What the widow did alms, that 
thou the time this day; she threw two mites and 
obtained singular favor from God, thou spend two hours for 
God and thou shalt bring into thine house the gain thousand 
days. thou canst not bear this, beware lest, through 
unwillingness abstain from earthly gains small part day, 
thou lose the labors entire years. For God, when treated 
with contempt, knows how dissipate your accumulating gains 
once threatening said the Jews, for their carelessly 
IV. No. 16. 
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failing pay regard the temple: brought into 
your houses, and have blown away, saith the Lord. (Hag. 
9). 

How, pray you, you come only once twice the 
year, can teach you what necessary known 
ing the soul and the body, immortality, the kingdom heaven, 
the condescension God, repentance, baptism, forgiveness 
sins, the creation both superior and inferior, the nature men, 
angels, the crafts demons, the wiles the devil, good morals, 
doctrines, the true faith, corrupting heresies? For Christian 
ought know these things and many more than these, and 
able give account them any who may inquire. But 
you cannot know the most trifling part these things, you 
meet here but once, and that carelessly, out regard the fes- 
tival, and not through piety heart. Indeed, one should dili- 
gently attend each meeting, would scarcely able become 
acquainted with all these things. Many you now present have 
servants and sons; and when you are about place them with 
men who are teach them some art, you once dismiss them 
from your own house and providing them with bedding, food 
and whatever else needed, you make them live with 
son, forbidding them come your house, order that constant 
residence with the other person may secure them more ex- 
act training, and that other cares may allowed interrupt 
them. But now, when you are purposing learn, not common 
art, but that which greater than all, namely, how please God 
and attain heaven, you think possible acquire this ina 
‘negligent manner?” 

Chrysostom’s introductions, however skilful, polished and strik- 
ing they confessedly are, for the most part, yet almost always ex- 
ceed just length, and hold proportion the other parts ofa 

The specimens already presented abundantly show 
cuity and ability adapt himself the popular mind. Since, 
however, his chief excellence consists his perfect clearness, 
his ability present the most thorough and convincing views 


Complaints were sometimes made his hearers respecting the length 
mons, notices this the second discourse the Change Names. 
Somewhat quaint his allusion there the young children, who sat quiet 
school till dinner time with hungry stomachs, enduring heat and thirst. Let 
exclaims, who are men, are unwilling imitate others, least not 
consent outdone these children.” 
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with entire transparency, and since this was the principal cause 
his great celebrity, seems desirable give additional exam- 
ples these qualities. the thirty-seventh Homily Matthew 
(VIL 474.), after copious explanation the text (Matt. 7—9), 
seizes the opportunity declaim, with vehemence, against 
the passion his hearers for dramatic representations, the 
following manner: [He speaking the guilty inhabitants 
Sodom, who neglected the duty though 
they committed great sins, yet lived before the law and the pro- 
clamation grace; but we, sinning after much care has been 
manifested towards us, how can expect forgiven, 
show much inhospitality, closing our doors against the needy, 
and even our doors stopping our ears? still more, inattentive 
not only the poor, but even the very apostles. because 
neglect the apostles, that neglect the poor. For when 
Paul read, and thou dost not take heed, when John preaches 
and thou dost not hear, wilt thou receive beggar while thou 
dost not receive apostle 

order, now, that our houses may always open the 
poor, and our ears the apostles, let cleanse away the defile- 
ment from the ears our souls. dirt and dust obstruct 


the ears the flesh, meretricious scags and worldly conversa- 
tions, debts, interest-money and loans, impede the mental hear- 
ing worse than any dust; they not only close the ear, they 
also pollute it. For those who talk such matters, put even 
dung into your ears. And what the barbarian threatened, when 
said (Is. 36: 22), Eat your own dung, etc., this likewise they 
make you suffer, not language, but fact. Yes, and much 
worse. For those songs are more loathsome than that language 
and, what worse, while hearing them you seem not only not 
disgusted, but you even laugh when you ought feel abhor- 
rence and flee such sounds. 

however, these things ‘are not worthy abhorrence, de- 
scend into the orchestra, imitate what you applaud; rather, 
walk with him who provokes that laughter. But you cannot bear 
that, Why then you give him such honor? The very 
laws the heathen pronounce such men dishonorable. But you 
welcome them, with the whole city, ambassadors and military 
commanders are received, and invite together all the citizens that 
they may receive dung into their ears. Should your servant ut- 
ter any vile expression your hearing, would receive thou- 
sand stripes; should son, wife, any person this, you 
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would brand the act reproach; but when miscreant and 
worthless men call you hear shameful speeches, you are not 
only not indignant, but you rejoice, and applaud them. And 
what parallel can there this irrational conduct? 
But you not yourselves speak these shameful words! And 
what advantage that you? Rather, how can you make 
appear that you not use such language? you did not, 
you would not laugh while hearing it; nor would you run with 
such eagerness voice which could only make you 
Tell me; you rejoice when you hear people blaspheming? 
you not rather shudder and stop your ears? verily believe 
so. But why? Because you not yourself blaspheme. 
the same regard vile language. you wish show clearly 
that you are unwilling utter vile language, not submit 
hear it. For when will you able upright man, you 
live upon such When will you able endure the 
toils pure life, you allow yourself little and little be- 
come dissipated such laughter, these songs and foul ex- 
pressions? barely possible, that the soul should chaste 
‘and uncorrupt even when kept from all these defilements; much 
less, when fed upon these evil communications. you 
not know, that are extremely prone When, then, 
make this our trade and business, how shall escape the fur- 
nace? Hast thou not heard what Paul says? Rejoice the 
Lord; not, the devil. 
shalt thou able hear Paul? When havea 
sense your sins, perpetually intoxicated this exhibition? 
What that tumult? what that commotion, and those Satanic 
shouts, and those diabolic forms? There young man, 
with his hair dressed behind, effeminating his nature, and en- 
deavoring his appearance, his figure, his dress and all things 
short, pass into the image delicate girl. There stands an- 
other, aged man, the contrary, cutting off his hair, putting 
girdle, laying aside all self-respect before laying aside his 
hair, ready engage boxing-match, prepared say and 
anything. Women, too, stand there addressing the people, with 
bare heads, forgetting the modesty their sex and shamelessly 
pouring impudence and wantonness all kinds into the minds 
the hearers. The one aim is, pluck chastity the 
roots, put nature shame, gratify the lust the evil de- 
mon. The indecent language, and the ridiculous parade, the 
dressing the head, the gait, the attire and voice, the effeminate 
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postures and ogling the eyes, the flutes and pipes, and the 
whole dramatic apparatus, all things there, short, are full 
extreme lasciviousness. When wilt thou recover thyself, tell me, 
the devil allowed pour out for thee much wine for- 
nication and mingle many cups uncleanness? There, 
too, are there are prostitutes, and men indulging un- 
natural lusts, and youths submitting vile abuse; all things there 
are full transgression, abomination, and 

The ardor and force his eloquence are finely illustrated 
the discourse which delivered his adherents, when had 
been deposed from his office the unrighteous judgment the 
synod, and yielded himself the hatred his enemies (III, 

Many are the billows, and severe the storm; but are not 
afraid that shall overwhelmed; for stand 
Let the sea rage; cannot loosen the rock. the waves lift 
themselves; they cannot sink the ship Jesus. What, 
pray you, should fear? Death? liveis Christ, and 
gain. Exile? The earth the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof. Confiscation goods? brought nothing into the 
world; and certain can carry nothing out. The 
things this world can easily contemn, and laugh its good 
things. dread not poverty; Idesire not wealth. not 
nor pray for life, except for your profit. And there- 
fore remind you what passing and would encourage you 
your love me. For one shall able separate us; for 
what God hath joined together, man cannot sunder. concern- 
ing the wife and husband says: Therefore shall man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and 
they two shall one flesh, that what God hath joined man 
may not put asunder—if thou canst not destroy marriage, how 
much more art thou unable destroy the church! 

But thou wagest war against her, though unable injure 
him whom thou assailest. Thou makest more illustrious; 
and destroyest thy own strength fighting against me. 
hard for thee kick against the sharp goads. Thou dost not 
blunt the goads, but woundest thy own feet. The waves not 
dash pieces the rock; but they themselves dissolve into foam. 
man, there nothing mightier than the church. Cease the 


Chrysostom’s intimate acquaintance with the theatre dates back his youth, 
when was very fond public exhibitions, and frequented them much the 
courts justice. 
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strife, lest make thine own strength cease. Wage not war 
against heaven. you war against man, you may either con- 
quer yourself conquered but you war against the church, 
impossible that you should conquer; for God powerful 
above all. vie with the Lord? Are stronger than he? 
God has who will undertake demolish? Thou 
art not aware his power. looks the earth, and 
tremble commands, and things that were shaken are again 
made firm. makes firm city that has been shaken, much 
more can make the church firm. The church stronger than 
the heaven. and earth shall pass away; but words 
shall not pass away. What words? Thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock mine will build church, and the gates hell 
shall not prevail against her. 

“If thou believe not his word, believe his deeds. How many 
tyrants have aimed crush the church! how many have been 
the for torturing Christians death! how many fur- 
naces! teeth wild beasts! sharpened swords! But they pre- 
vailed not against her. Where are those who fought against her? 
Reduced silence, and consigned oblivion, But where the 
church? She shines brighter than the sun. Their power ex- 
tinguished hers immortal. when Christians were but few, 
they were not overcome, now that the world filled with piety, 
how canst thou conquer? and earth shall pass away; 
but words shall not pass away. Well indeed may so; 
for the church dearer God, than heaven itself. did not 
assume the nature heaven, but assumed the flesh the 
church. Heaven exists for the sake the church, not the church 
for the sake heaven. 

nothing which has taken place disquiet you. Accede 
request, that you cherish unshaken faith. Have you not 
seen Peter walking the waters and, yielding little doubt, 
about sink, not account the commotion the waters, but 
account the weakness his faith? Did come hither 
human votes? Did man bring hither, that man may de- 
pose us? say these things, not one that far from 
it; nor vain boasting; but from wish confirm your waver- 
ing faith. Since the city has stood firm [after the recent earth- 
quake], the devil now wishes shake the church. vile, most 
vile devil! thou didst not prevail against the walls, and dost thou 
expect shake the church? the church composed walls? 
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The church consists the multitude believers. Behold, how 
many firm pillars, bound not with iron, but made compact with 
faith. Ido not say that such multitude mightier than fire; 
but thou wouldst not prevail, there were only one Christian. 
Thou knowest what wounds the martyrs have given thee. Often 
there has come forward the tender maiden, more delicate than 
wax; and yet she has proved more firm than rock. Thou hast 
lacerated her but thou didst not take away her faith. The 
nature the flesh gave way; but the power faith did not yield. 
The body was exhausted; but the mind retained manly vigor. 
Her life was consumed; but her piety endured. Thou didst not 
prevail over one woman; and dost thou expect prevail over 
numerous people? Dost thou not hear the Lord saying: Where 
two three are gathered together name, there the 
midst them? Where there numerous people united 
love, not present? Ihave his pledge. encourage 
myself own strength? his written bond. That 
staff; that security; that tranquil haven. Should 
the world commotion, possess his written bond. him 
Iread it. Those words are wall and security. What 
are those words? Iam with you always even the end the 
world. Christ with me. Whom shall fear? Should billows 
rise against me, and seas, and the wrath rulers, all these things 
are lighter than spider’s web. And were not ac- 
count your affection for me, would not refuse forth to- 
day. For always say, Thy will, Lord, done; not what 
this one, that, desires, but what thou wilt. This tower, 
this immovable rock; this unbending staff. God 
will that this thing done, done. will that remain 
here, give him thanks. Wherever wills, render thanks.” 
With such ardor and force language, well strength 
faith, Chrysostom spoke reference his personal calamity. 
short time previously was not victim persecution, but the 
generous protector persecuted man, Eutropius, the 
eunuch and powerful favorite, who had fled into the church 
save his life. was this very man, who had taken from 
churches the right protecting persons who sought refuge 
them, and had besides various ways opposed Chrysostom, 
whom earlier date had particularly befriended, yet Chry- 
sostom received him and protected him long was his 
power. also employed the opportunity exhibit Eutro- 
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pius and his reverses, monitory commences 
the following earnest manner 

Always indeed, but particularly now seasonable say: 
Vanity vanities, all vanity. Where now the splendid 
decoration the consulship? Where the brilliant lamps? Where 
the applauses and the dances, the banquets and the assemblies? 
Where are the crowns and the canopies? Where the shouts 
the city, the acclamations the circus, and the flatteries spec- 
tators? They are all passed away. vehement wind has tom 
off the leaves, and shown the tree bare, and shaken too from 
its roots. Such has been the assault the blast threaten 
its entire overthrow and the destruction every fibre. 

Where now are the pretended friends? the drinking parties 
and the suppers? Where the swarm parasites, and the wine 
poured forth all day, the various arts cooks, the minions power, 
whose deeds and words were all for the sake procuring favor? 
All those things were dream the night. When day came, 
they disappeared. They were spring-flowers; the spring has 
passed away, they are all withered. They were shadow, and 
are smoke, and are dissipated. were bubbles; they 
are burst; they were web; they are torn asuuder. 
Therefore sing this spiritual maxim, saying repeatedly Vanity 
vanities, all vanity. the walls and garments,? the 
forum and the dwelling house, the streets and the doors, 
the halls and, above all, each one’s inmost mind, ought this 
maxim ever inscribed, and ought always meditat- 
ing it. While the frauds business, the masks and theatri- 
cal plays, are many regarded truth and reality, this maxim 


Eutropius had been slave, and passed many years most abject state 
servitude. After received his freedom, succeeded procuring place the 
emperor’s employ, and compassing the downfall Rufinus, the emperor’s prin- 
cipal minister, into whose station was himself then introduced. acquired 
immense power the government, and made secret the influence which 
wielded. was promoted the rank patrician, and the consulship. But 
his great abuse power and his inordinate avarice, during the four years his 
elevation, excited against him universal The emperor was persuaded 
sign his condemnation and while the soldiers and people clamored for his execn- 
tion, took refuge the church and found temporary protection. Leaving 
this asylum through confidence the assurance that his life should spared, his 
honors were all publicly torn from him, his wealth was confiscated, and was 
doomed perpetual exile. But deep was the spirit revenge him, 
that order for his recall was obtained and was 

learn from the discourses Asterius, that was customary have Scrip- 
garments, and words Scripture wrought into articles dress. 
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ought each one every day, supper and dinner, and all 
companies, repeat his neighbor and hear from his neigh- 
bor, Vanity vanities, all vanity. 

Have not often told thee that wealth run- 
away? But thou wouldst not hear me. Have not said, that 
ungrateful servant? But thou wouldest not believe. Be- 
hold now, experience has shown thee that not only run- 
away, not only ungrateful, but murderer; for has reduced 
thee fear and trembling. Did not say thee, when thou 
didst often rebuke for telling the truth, that loved thee more 
than did thy flatterers? that who reproved thee, was more so- 
licitous for thy welfare, than those who sought thy favor? Did 
not add those declarations, that are the wounds 
friend; but the kisses enemy are deceitful” thou hadst 
borne the wounds inflicted, the kisses these men would not 
have brought thee death; for the wounds occasioned tend 
health, but their kisses produce incurable disease.” 

The following passage which Chrysostom compares worldly 
things theatrical exhibition, elevated thought and for the 
most part also language (I. 

The rich man died and was buried; Lazarus also departed 
for would not say, died. The rich man’s death was indeed 
death and burial; but the poor man’s death was departure, 
removal better world, passing from the arena the prize, 
from the sea the haven, from the line battle the trophy, 
from toils the crown. They both departed the scenes 
truth and reality. The theatre was closed and the masks were 
laid aside. For theatre disguises are used mid-day, 
and many appear the stage acting borrowed part, with masks 
their faces, reciting story ancient times and representing 
deeds other days; and one comes forward philosopher not 
philosopher reality, another king though not king, but only 
assuming the appearance king, account the part 
perform, another physician, but has only physician’s 
dress, another slave who really free man, another teach- 
while yet knows not his letters—none them are such 
they appear be, but are what they appear not. For one ap- 
pears physician, who not physician, philosopher having 
his hair under his mask,? soldier having only dress. 
The aspect the mask deceives; nature, however, the reality 


Eutropius was present the church, enjoying its protection. 
The philosophers were the habit having their hair cut close. 
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which seems transferred, not belied. long the 
delighted spectators keep their seats, the masks remain; but 
when evening comes and the performance ended, and all 
leave the place, the masks are taken off, and who the stage 
was king, is, out the theatre, nothing but brazier. The 
masks are laid aside, the deception vanishes, the reality appears, 
who within was free man found, without, slave; 
for, said, within deception, without the reality. The 
evening overtook them, the play was ended, the truth made its 
appearance. 

life and its close. The present state things 
theatrical show; the business play; wealth and 
poverty, the ruler and the subject, and such like things are repre- 
sentations. But when the day shall have passed, then that fear- 
ful night will have come—rather, should say, the day will have 
come; for night indeed will the wicked, but day the 
righteous—when the theatre will closed, the masks thrown 
off, when each one shall tried and his works; not each one 
and his wealth, not each one and his office, not each one and his 
‘dignity, not each one and his power, but each one and his works 
—both noble and king, wife and husband, when the judge will 
demand our life and good deeds, not the load dignities 
bore, not the disesteem poverty, not the tyranny con- 
tempt. Give deeds, even thou slave, better than 
those the freeman; more manly, even thou wert woman, 
than those aman. When the masks are thrown off, then will 
appear both the rich man and the poor man. And here, when 
the play ended and each sees him who within was phi- 
losopher become, without, brazier, and says, Aha! was not this 
man within philosopher? without, brazier; was 
not this man, within, king? without, see him some in- 
considerable person; was not this man, rich man? with- 
out, see him poor; will there.” 

The foregoing specimens amply show with what diversity, and 
felicity Chrysostom interweaves examples and comparisons 
his discourses; indeed, how seldom can state abstract po- 
sition, without once elucidating comparison which makes 
perfectly clear the popular mind. may well, notwith- 
standing, present here, particularly, some his comparisons. 

delineating the powerful operation the gospel, says, 
beautifully and aptly when fire set, the thorn- 
bushes gradually yield the flame, and the fields thus become 
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clear, when the tongue Paul proclaimed the gospel and as- 
sailed the world more vehemently than fire, all things gave way, 
both the worship demons and feasts, and festive assemblies, 
paternal customs, legalized corruptions, the wrath the people 
and the threats kings, the plots his relatives and the machi- 
nations false apostles. Rather indeed, when the sun arises, 
the darkness dispelled, and the wild beasts repair their dens, 
betake themselves flight, murderers flee their holds, 
and pirates retire from sight, invaders tombs secrete them- 
selves, adulterers and thieves and housebreakers, danger be- 
ing discovered the light day, depart sufficiently far elude 
observation, and all things are openly visible, both land and sea, 
the sun’s rays shining all, streams and mountains, the coun- 
try and the city; so, the gospel having made its appearance, and 
Paul disseminating everywhere, error was put flight, truth 
was advanced, sacrificial vapors and smoke, cymbals and timbrels, 
drunkenness and revelling, fornications and adulteries, and those 
other practices, too indecent mentioned, which were com- 
mitted the idols’ temples, ceased and faded away, like wax 
melted the fire, like chaff consumed the flame. But the 
resplendent flame truth arose clear and lofty the very heaven, 
elevated even those who sought impede it, and augmented 
those who sought quench it. And neithet did peril restrain 
its march and its irrepressible impulse, nor the tyranny long 
established customs, nor the strength paternal usages and laws, 
nor the difficulty submitting its discipline, nor any the 
hindrances which have been mentioned.” 

Both the comparisons here employed are good, approaching 
even sublimity, and each them striking. Yet they are not 
kept entirely distinct from each other; but are mingled the 
mind that brings anew the first, after having dis- 
posed the second. 

Our change death compares the following manner 
936.): When man about rebuild old and tottering 
house, first sends out its occupants, then tears down, and 
builds anew more splendid one. This occasions grief the 
occupants, but rather joy. For they not think the demolition 
which they see, but the house which come, though not 
yet seen. When God about similar work, destroys 
our body and removes the soul which was dwelling it, from 
some house that may build anew and more splendidly and 
again bring the soul with greater glory into it. Let not, there- 
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fore, regard the tearing down, but the splendor which suc- 
ceed.” 

Immediately upon this, compares the change the human 
body death the melting down statue which had been 
broken pieces for this purpose, and which comes forth again 
from the furnace new and splendid. The comparison lame 
one, frequently the case with him. 

scruples not use his discourses events his own life 
examples. Thus, the thirty-eighth Homily the Acts 
makes mention the danger which was exposed Anti- 
och, occasion his finding roll inscribed with magic 
uncommonly rich this species oratorical embellish- 
ment and illustration, that any specimen his composition would 
fully prove it. 

single example (1X. 664.) must suffice show the touching, 
heart-affecting character his eloquence since manifest 
all his pages that sought speak not merely the under- 
standing, but also, and much more, the heart. 

Let us, therefore, filled with dread, many have not 
riches for the sake God; rather, many have 
not contemned riches for our own sake. For Paul only who 
generously suffered all things for Christ’s sake, not for obtaining 
kingdom honors his own, but for the affection bore 
Christ. But us, neither Christ, nor the cause Christ, 
withdraws from earthly things; but like serpents, vipers, 
swine, cleave the dust. For wherein are better than 
those animals, since, though have many excellent exam- 
ples, are yet looking downwards, and cannot bear even fora 
little while look heaven? 


The incident occurred his youth. The emperor Valens, noted for his sus- 
picious and cruel disposition, was particularly severe against the practice, the 
study magic, art extremely favorable conspiracies against his govern- 
ment life. The slightest grounds suspicion were sufficient cause for subject- 
ing person the torture and death. The emperor’s mind had become filled 
with suspicions against several persons Antioch; and had, consequently, 
caused the city surrounded with soldiers, and strict search made for 
books divination and magic. During that time, Chrysostom was passing, with 
friend, along the Orontes, when they observed something floating the water 
which they supposed piece linen. Taking up, they discovered that 
was paper; and opening it, they found inscribed with magic charac- 
ters. that very moment, passed by. Chrysostom’s companion, 
once, through fear the soldier, concealed the and they proceeded their 
way, till favorable opportunity they threw away. Had been found their 
possession, nothing could have saved them from the 
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But God has even given his Son; and yet thou dost not 
share even bread with him who was given for thee, who was 
put death thy account. The Father thy account did not 
spare him, though was his own Son; but thou neglectest him 
when pining with hunger, and that while thou art consuming his 
gifts, and consuming them for thyself. What can greater 
wickedness than was delivered upon thy account; 
thy account was slain; thy account goes about hunger- 
ing. gives thee his own, that thou mightest 
and yet thou givest him nothing. How more unfeeling than 
stones, are we, who, though induced many motives, yet 
persist this diabolic inhumanity! did not think enough 
suffer death and the cross; but become poor 
man and stranger, wanderer and naked, cast into prison 
and suffer sickness, that even thus might excite thy pity. If, 
says, thou dost not requite having suffered for thee, yet 
show pity poor man. thou wilt not pity ac- 
count poverty, yet persuaded for sickness’ sake suffer thy- 
these thoughts not excite thy compassion, yield account 
the smallness the request. For not ask anything costly, 
only bread, shelter avd words consolation. But thou still 
remain inflexible, yet moved for the sake the kingdom and 
the rewards which have promised. you make ac- 
count these? Yield the impulse thy very nature, 
holding remember that nakedness which endured 
the cross for thee. thou wilt not prevailed this, 
yield that which suffer the persons the poor. was 
bound thy and thy account now bound, that 
induced own sufferings, sufferings the persons 
the poor, thou mightest willing show some mercy. 
fasted thy account, and again suffering hunger for thee; 
was athirst while hanging the cross, thirst the persons 
the poor, that might incline thee myself and make thee mer- 
ciful, that thou mightest secure thy salvation. this ac- 
count, though thou art indebted for thousand benefits, 
not demand anything thee debtor, but would crown 
thee one who has bestowed favors me, and give 
kingdom recompense for these inconsiderable acts. Ido not 
even say, Deliver from poverty; nor, Give thy wealth; 
although became poor for thy sake; ask only bread, and gar- 
ment, and slight alleviation famishing state. And should 
IV. No. 16. 
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cast into prison, not compel thee strike off chains 
and bring out; but one thing only, that thou wouldst 
look while bound for thy sake, and would take suf. 
ficient favor and for this alone would bestow heaven thee. 
Though have loosed thee from the heaviest chains, yet will 
satisfy me, thou wilt look chains. indeed 
raise thee crown without these things; but wish bea 
debtor thee, that thy crown may bring thee feeling confi- 
dence that thou hast And this account is, 
that though Iam able sustain myself, around begging 
bread, and standing thy door, stretch forth hand thee. 
For desire fed thee; since greatly love thee. And 
therefore fond thy table, usual with those who cherish 
love for and make boast this and presence 
the whole world proclaim thee, and the audience the uni- 
verse thee, the one who has ministered 
wants. 

Though we, when poverty has made dependent any 
person, feel ashamed and conceal it, yet he, since ardently 
loves us, even should silent, proclaims the deed with many 
encomiums, and not ashamed say that clothed him when 
naked and fed him when hungry.” 

This address made deep impression the hearers, and called 
forth shouts applause. Chrysostom brought his discourse 
close reproving them for their tumultuous approbation. Con- 
sidering all these things,” proceeded, not stop mere- 
uttering praises, but actually set forth what has been said. 
For what profit are these applauses and shouts? One thing 
only you, the manifestation your approval deeds, 
the obedience acts. This praise; this your gain. This 
would more splendid view than diadem.” 

has already been remarked that Chrysostom was peculiarly 
happy availing himself occasions and occurrences grounds 
instruction from the pulpit, and extremely skilful suggesting 
elevated and striking thoughts from matters which would easily 
escape less gifted preacher. The introductions already pre- 
sented testify this. The following (IV. 767) beautiful in- 
stance his skill this respect. During sermon, night came 
on, and was necessary light the lamps. Many the hear- 
ers directed their eyes those who were performing this work, 
when instantly interrupted his course remark, and said: 
Arouse yourselves; lay aside your negligence. Why say 
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are discoursing the Scriptures, and you turn away 
your eyes from us, directing them the lamps and the man 
who lighting them. What slothfulness spirit this is, dis- 
regard us, and give your attention him! Itoo furnishing 
light, that the Scriptures; and upon our tongue there burns 
the lamp instruction. This light greater and better than 
for not kindle wick filled with oil, but exciting 
the desire for hearing kindle souls filled with piety.” 

hereupon reminded his hearers Eutychus, the young 
man who fell down from window, asleep, during divine service 
and then proceeded his discourse. 

occasional address higher kind the short speech, 
which delivered extemporaneously his return from exile 
506.). What shall say said he, when the people with 
affectionate urgency had compelled him speak, What shall 
say, how shall address you? Blessed God. This said, 
when departed; these words again take up. Rather, while 
there exile], did not cease touse them. You remember, 
set Job before you and said, The name the Lord blessed 
forever. These words left with you farewell words; 
these take words thanksgiving: Blessed the name 
the Lord forever. The occasions are diverse, but the praise 
the same. Driven away, blessed him; returning, bless him. 
The occasions are opposite, but the end one, both winter 
and summer, namely, the fertility the field. Blessed God, 
who permitted depart; again God, who has call- 
back. Blessed God, who permits the storm; blessed 
God, who dissipates the storm and makes the calm. 

things say, teaching you bless God. Are you 
prosperity? Bless God, and prosperity continues. Are you 
adversity? Bless God, and adversity ends. Job, while rich, gave 
and when reduced poverty, glorified God. did 
not then commit theft, nor allow himself blaspheme. Times 
vary; but the mind should the same. Neither should the 
calm unnerve the generous purpose the pilot, nor the storm 
overpower him. Blessed God, both whea was torn asunder 
from you, and now that receive you again. Both come from 
the same Providence.” 

But his skill most conspicuous the use which, his pan- 
egyrics, makes circumstances. Occurrences the life 
the man eulogized, would arrange into one whole with much 
aptness, and set forth edifying light, that these discourses 
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his deserved ranked among his best productions and were 
most adapted his mental peculiarities. Want room forbids 
give extended view any one them. Reference 
may, however, made the panegyrics, the apostle Paul 
and the martyrs and saints. short specimen here pre- 
sented from the discourse the martyr Ignatius 713.), who 
was early bishop Antioch, and whose relics were there held 
special honor. Chrysostom proposes weave for him five 
garlands, which Ignatius had become entitled from the impof- 
tance his station, the elevation those who elected him [viz, 
the apostles], the difficulties which his times subjected him, 
the greatness the city, and the ability his predecessor. These 
are, reality, the subdivisions the first part the discourse, 
the second part, Chrysostom describes the death. 
Here, among other things, 

cruel war was waged against the churches, and, when 
devastated unrelenting tyranny, men were torn 
away from the very bustle business, accused crime, but 
because forsaking error they had entered course piety, 
had abandoned the worship demons, had acknowledged the 
true God and paid adoration his only begotten Son. Thus 
consequence the very things for which they deserved 
crowned and admired and honored, they were subjected pun- 
ishment and incurred thousand calamities. This was the case 
with all who received the faith, but much more with those who 
were rulers the churches. For the devil, crafty and cunning 
laying plots, expected that, could remove the shepherds, 
should able easily scatter the flocks. But who tak- 
eth the wise their craftiness, wishing show him that is’ 
not men who govern the churches, but that himself every- 
where protects those who believe him, permitted this take 
place, that, when they were put out the way, Satan might 
see the interests piety not diminished, nor the doctrine the 
gospel quenched, but rather and that himself and 
all who wrought for him these matters might learn from the 
very events, that our cause not human cause, but that the 
system the gospel origin, that God who 
everywhere guides the churches, and that impossible suc- 
ceed contest against God. 

The devil acted not only this crafty manner, but also 
another not inferior it. For did not permit the bishops 
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put death the cities which they had exercised their 
office, but conveyed them another city, and there took away 
their life. His this, was deprive them needful 
and his hope, exhaust their strength the fatigue 
the journey. This did the blessed Ignatius. calied 
him from this city Rome, making the course te- 
dious possible, and aiming depress his spirit both the 
length the journey and the time should consume. Satan 
was not aware, that, Jesus accompanied him, could over- 
come the difficulties the way and give more striking proof 
the power which was with him, and thus the more confirm the 
churches. For the cities the way everywhere came crowds 
meet him, and encouraged the champion, and cheered him 
his journey supplying his wants and through their prayers and 
supplications strengthening him his conflicts. And they, re- 
received little consolation while they saw the martyr 
hastening death with much cheerfulness with much, in- 
deed, were called regal glory heaven. Indeed, 
the readiness and joy the generous martyr, they saw that 
was not death which was hastening, but dismission and 
removal, ascent heaven. 

Thus passed from city city, teaching these things both 
words and conduct. And happened the case the 
Jews, when, having secured Paul and sent him Rome, they 
thought they had sent him death, but had really sent him 
teacher the Jews there, was the case Ignatius, only 
far greater extent. For not only the inhabitants Rome, 
but also all the intermediate cities, went forth admired 
teacher, persuading them disregard the present life, make 
account things seen, place their affection the future, 
and not swayed any the troubles the present life. 
Impressing these things and more than these his conduct, 
went his course, like sun rising the east and moving on- 
ward the west. More resplendent, indeed, was than the 
for the sun, pursuing its course above, sheds earthly light, 
but Ignatius shone forth from beneath, imparting the spiritual light 
instruction souls. The sun departing the west conceals 
himself and brings night; but he, departing the west, there 
shone forth more splendidly, bestowing all among whom 
passed the greatest benefits and when had reached the city, 
taught the true philosophy. 

permitted him there end his life, order that his de- 
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might lesson piety all the inhabitants Rome, 
For you [of the grace God did not need any 
ther evidence, being rooted the but the people Rome, 
through the prevalence there impiety, needed greater help, 
And therefore Peter, and Paul,and after them this man, all suffered 
martyrdom both that their blood they might cleanse the 
city which was polluted blood offered idols, and that 
their conduct they might give proof the resurrection Christ 
who had been crucified, and convince the inhabitants Rome 
that they could, with much readiness, disregard the present 
life only fully believing that they should ascend Jesus who 
had been crucified and should see him the heavens. For the 
strongest proof Christ’s resurrection is, that he, having been 
put death, should after death manifest much power 
persuade living men overlook country and family, friends and 
relatives, and even life itself, for the sake professing him, and 
choose stripes, and dangers, and death instead present de- 
lights. These things were the mighty works, not dead per- 
son, not one remaining sepulchre, but one risen and liv- 
ing.. For how can explained, that while was alive all 
the apostles who were with him should, through terror and failure 
courage, betray their Master and flee away, but that after 
was dead, not only Peter and Paul, but also Ignatius who had 
never seen him nor enjoyed his society, should show such zeal 
his cause, even give life his account 

Chrysostom’s faults have already been mentioned, incidentally, 
connection with the specimens which have been presented. 
restrict ourselves, therefore, few notices uuder this head. 

has been accused often selecting unsuitable texts, 
need only allege confirmation this charge, that has three 
entire sermons the words, Salute Prisca and Aquila; and that 
another occasion employs simply the words, Drink little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities. The 
choice such texts would justify saying, that every word 
the Holy Scriptures was divinely inspired. had sufficient 
skill and ingenuity, however, connect instructive discourse 
with words unfruitful, apparently, those above quoted. 

His ready invention images and use comparisons, lead 
him very often into the mistake accumulating them inordinate- 
ly. Who does not feel this, when, for instance, the second 
discourse the Statues 24.) one and the same thing rep- 
resented under different images very close proximity? 
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there was nothing more worthy respect than our city; there 
now nothing more deplorable. The people orderly and 
tractable, and like well broken and manageable steed always 
yielding authority, has sudden far defied restraint, 
merly, city was happier than now, none more unpleasant. 
bees buzzing about hive, every day the inhabitants gath- 
ered the resorts business, and all men congratulated 
our multitude citizens; but lo! this hive now deserted. For 
smoke drives away those bees, fear has driven away these 
and what the prophet said bewailing the calamities Jerusa- 
lem, also have say present, The city become 
oak stripped its leaves, and garden that hath water 
(Is. 30.). For garden without irrigation exhibits trees 
bare leaves and destitute fruit, now with 
All avoid the city they would trap; they turn from from 
abyss; they hasten from froma fire; and whena 
house fire, not only those who dwell it, but also all the 
vicinity, escape with all speed, endeavoring save themselves 
from the flames, now, expectation the imperial anger, like 
fire from above, every one hastens his escape before the fire 
shall overtake him, and seeks save least his naked 
And the case besieged city, unsafe pass beyond 
the walls, while the enemy are encamped without neither 
many those who live this city safe venture abroad, 
all directions have been cut down, the sight unpleasant, like 
that head having many bald spots, this city, through the 
great diminution its inhabitants, few only appearing here and 
there, has now become undesirable place and fills spectators 
with gloom.” 

Each these examples and comparisons is, taken singly, beau- 
tiful and but being all clustered together the space 
few pages, they are burdensome and fatiguing. 

is, for the most part, happy his selection com- 
parisons. and there, however, undignified comparisons oc- 
cur. Thus says respecting Timothy, bore the yoke with 
Paul, steer with ox. another sermon, compares 
empty church woman not dressed, and extends the compari- 
son even indecency. Ina similarly unbecoming manner 
compares the church his second discourse Eutropius (IIL 
467.) virgin: The church called virgin, and yet she was 
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formerly harlot. Such the wonderful power the bride- 
groom, that received her harlot and made her virgin. 
heard and wonderful thing! With us, marriage puts end 
but with God, marriage restores virginity. With us, 
she who was virgin longer when with Christ, 
she who was harlot becomes, when married, virgin.” Again 
says: God loves unchaste female, that say, our na- 
God chooses her for his bride.” These comparisons 
cur frequently the same sermon. Respecting the mother 
the seven Maccabees says (II. 748.), with infelicitous acute- 
ness: sons were only seven martyrs. But the body 
their mother being added was indeed but one body, yet she filled 
the space twice seven martyrs, because she suffered martyr- 
dom with each them.” The following most trifling witticism 
also find: these Maccabees, one was the last; for the 
seven constituted chorus circle dancers] and chorus 
there neither beginning nor end.” 
specimen allegory quite unduly extended occurs the 
beginning his second discourse the fall Eutropius 
461.). Sweet meadow, garden but much sweeter the 
reading the divine Scriptures. the flowers there fade, but 
here are sentiments ever blooming. There the zephyr gently 
blows, bnt here the breath the Spirit. There thorn-hedge 
the wall, here the care God gives protection. There the 
birds warble, but here the prophets utter their strains. There 
delight from vision, here profit from hearing. garden lim- 
ited one spot; the Scriptures are everywhere. garden 
subject the control seasons; but the Scriptures are filled 
with leaves and loaded with fruits both winter and summer.” 
this point passes other comparisons. “The reading 
the Scriptures thee pilot; this cordage the trials 
earthly affairs not snap asunder. few days ago, the church 
was armed force came, and sent forth fire from their 
eyes but the olive tree was not recurs 
the allegorical comparison, which had dropped, besides having 
pursued entirely too far, the Holy Scriptures with garden. 
fine, Chrysostom’s greatest fault want well adapted 
arrangement his mode presenting subjects. The custom 
which prevailed his time not regarding exact divisions even 
his sermons, distinguished from more familiar addresses, the 
desire, himself professed, “to heal many and diverse 
wounds” the shortest possible time, his natural vivacity 
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acter, and the ardor his fancy, all, combined, led him make 
those long and indulge that great prolixity, 
which must acknowledged capital faults, and which render 
many his discourses, while excellent individual passages, 
yet tedious and burdensome whole. Still the credit accord- 
him, centuries ago, having been the greatest orator the 
ancient church, deserves remain unimpaired. Not, that the 
other preachers his time, were small account, compared 
with him. the contrary, some among them, general view 
their excellences, stand very near him; and several them, 
faras particular good qualities are concerned, even surpass 
this admired master. Macarius the Great excelled him deep 
religious fervor; Ephrem’s fancy was more ardent and splendid 
Basil the Great could boast purer, easier, and 
style, and greater order his sermons; Gregory Nazianzen 
and Gregory Nyssen were his superiors dialectics. Yet, Chry- 
sostom towers above all these, and above all his successors 
the ancient church, since the particular excellences which they 
possessed belonged also him, less degree, true, but 
happier combination and proper while the same 
time possessed many other eminent oratorical qualities, 
which those contemporary preachers were, more less, deficient. 
Chrysostom became the greatest orator his time, both the 
harmony which naturally existed his fine powers mind, and 
the well proportioned and unwearied cultivation which be- 
stowed them all. 


this point his theory was unexceptionable, but practice exceeded all 
limits. his tirst Homily the Obscurity Prophecy 194.), says 
very properly the case persons not good health, not proper 
set scanty and hastily prepared table, but the kinds food found 
necessary, that one article not taken another may be, often neces- 
sary respect spiritual food. Since are weak, necessary have 
readiness discourse ample and various materials, containing comparisons, 
examples, arguments, well-wrought digressions, and many other such things, 
that from among them selection may made matter that will profitable.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE FESTIVALS THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OTHER ANCIENT FORMS RELIGION. 


Lyman Coleman, D., Professor the College New Jersey, 


exhibit this comparison will necessary first 
take cursory view those festivals which were instituted 
the ancient church and have continued, with greater less va- 
riations, until the present time. These resolve thémselves into 
three grand divisions, each which there one great festival 
bearing peculiar relation the other the same class, their 
common centre. These great festivals are Christmas, Easter and 
Whitsunday. these the first two relate the scenes Christ’s 
humiliation earth; the last his glorious exaltation and pow- 
displayed the shedding forth the Holy Spirit. Each 
these feasts preceded preparatory rites, and followed 
corresponding festivities. that from the first December 
the Sunday whitsuntide these successive solemnities form 
connected representation the leading events the life our 
Lord from his incarnation his triumphant ascension. be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, subject all the infirmities 
our nature; suffered and died; and arose glorious power 
whereby able provide for all his followers the end 
the world. These are the great truths our Lord’s history which 
this series festivals commemorates. They remind us, both 
the deepest humiliation and the highest exaltation the Son 
God, and represent the highest display divine grace man. 
The cycle Christian festivals throughout illustrates historical 
truths the deepest interest, and exhibits the relations the 
Christian world the great Head the church. both these 
respects they are well suited exert happy moral influence 
upon those who observe them. 

Christmas commemorates the birth Christ; God himself be- 
coming man. This great event indeed represented two so- 


Translated from the treatise Dr. Karl Ullmann Heidelberg entitled, 
Vergleichende Zusammenstellung des christlichen mit den Vorchrist- 
lichen from the third edition Creuzer’s Symbolik, 1843. 
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when this Divine Being entered his earthly existence, and 
became subject all the infirmities human nature; and the 
day his baptism the sixth January, when first mani- 
fested himself Christ, the promised Messiah. this occa- 
sion his divine power and glory were publicly revealed and, for 
this reason, the day styled Epiphany, the manifestation. 

For this day some preparation necessary. The advent 
accordingly celebrated four successive sabbaths previous sing- 
ing, prayer, and religious instruction. Just the whole economy 
grace, manifested the history the Jews and taught 
all the prophets, from Enoch John the Baptist that stern preach- 
repentance, was only preparatory the coming our Lord, 
these festive days preceding Christmas are preparatory toa 
suitable celebration his advent. They are designed call 
mind the promises the fathers, and excite earnest expec- 
tation and longing for the fulfilment the same. 

The observance the birth Christ religious festival be- 
gan the fourth century the church Rome, and 
the eastern church, the twenty-fifth December. 
this solemnity was proclaimed how the eternal Word became 
flesh; and how, becoming man, made possible for man 
himself become like God But addition this union 
between God and man, Jesus, being born woman, exhib- 
ited also the tenderest all human relations, that parent and 
child. Christmas therefore festive celebration expressive 
the happiness the human family, and the purest relations 
domestic life. All this the ancient church recognized its in- 
structions this occasion, and ancient usage has established this 
significant import the day. 

The infancy Jesus also peculiarly honored the festivals 
which are observed immediate connection with this day. Since 
the fourth century has been customary celebrate, the 
twenty-sixth December, the death Stephen the first martyr, 
standing nearest the manger the infant Saviour. The death 
the martyr was, according the phraseology the ancient 
church, his birth-day. This connects itself immediately with the 
birth Christ who gave him strength and grace for that scene 
suffering which yielded his spirit and fell asleep. But 
the soul the holy martyr was not lost death; was only 
born new and nobler state. Hence the familiar saying the 
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fathers: Heri natus est Christus terris, hodie Stephanus 
nasceretur coelis. 

Next followed the memorial John, the beloved disciple, 
which naturally connected itself with that the birth Christ. 
especially taught that the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us. martyr; not indeed like Stephen, but 
spiritual sense. For was the custom the church 
reckon all martyrs who fearlessly stood witnesses for the 
truth, not counting their own lives dear unto them, though they 
may length have died natural death. 

these days commemorate those who testified their love for 
Christ, the one, long life undeviating fidelity, and the oth- 
er, heroic death, another commemorates those who, 
tender, unconscious childhood, yielded their lives for the pres- 
ervation the infant Saviour. The twenty-eighth December, 
Innocents’ day, was set apart memory the innocent children 
who suffered death the jealous cruelty Herod. Thus these 
martyr-feasts are connected with that the birth Christ. This 
connection illustrates the deep earnestness with which the an- 
cient church regarded the death Christ. 

But the solemnities this occasion may also viewed ina 
more cheerful light. They present delightful emblem holy 
family, which the holy child Jesus the principal object in- 
terest. this family John the beloved disciple was also included, 
having been recognized, after the death Jesus, the son 
Mary. the manger appeared also wise men from the east, 
with costly gifts, doing homage him. Angels too, songs 
from heaven, announced his advent. Thus all that endearing 
female worth, and maternal tenderness, friendship, truth and 
childish innocence, combined with the profound reverence the 
wise men, does but exalt the more the memory that great day, 
which was born our Saviour and our heavenly king who 
Christ the Lord. 

Between the day the birth Christ and his manifestation, 
there another which commemorates important event his 
circumcision. Festum circumcisionis nominis Jesu. 
The later fathers the church connected with the observance 
this day the festivities the new day, which means 
was dishonored many wanton and extravagant rites adopted 
from heathen nations. Jesus not only let himself down all the 
infirmities our nature, but was made under the Law, and sub- 
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mitted all its conditions, that fulfilling all righteousness 
might magnify that law and make honorable. 

The feast epiphany concluded the solemnities connected 
with that the birth Christ. This ancient oriental festi- 
val; and may have been established, through the influence the 
Gnostics, early the second century. was originally ob- 
served memory the baptism Jesus John the 
which time first appeared the Messiah, the promised de- 
liverer his people, and was solemnly announced, the Son 
God, voice from heaven and the descent the Holy Spirit 
upon him the form But the import this feast 
was modified considerably the western church. first was 
consecrated the memory his public manifestation. Then, 
not attaching much importance his baptism, this church ob- 
served epiphany commemorative his public recognition 
king nations and Saviour the world. This point time they 
recognized the worship the wise men, whom they regarded 
the representatives the whole gentile world. These east- 
ern sages were regarded, the middle ages, kings bearing the 
names Caspur, Melchior and Balthasar. Thus, means 
many fictions and works art, the festival became known the 
day the three kings. But the eastern church has uni- 
formly been observed memorial the baptism Jesus. 

the sixth century the feast purification the presenta- 
tion Christ the temple was added these which are con- 
nected with Christmas. The time holding this feast, styled 
Candlemas, from the number lights which were borne pro- 
cession the occasion, was necessarily determined that 
Christmas the twenty-fifth December. 


The solemnities Easter stand close connection with those 
Christmas. the historical origin this feast there can 
doubt. With essential variations, sprang from the passover, 
the great festival the Jews, which retains many striking 
analogies. the most ancient and the most significant all 
the festivals the Christian church. commemorates the res- 
urrection Jesus Christ from the dead. This momentous event, 
important the scheme grace, signalized, both this 
great annual festival, and the weekly observance the Lord’s 
day. 

Easter week comprises the most connected 
with the mission Christ earth, and the most striking evi- 

Vou. IV. No. 16. 
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dence God’s amazing grace man. based entirely 
those historical facts the life Christ which characterize him 
the Saviour mankind,—his sufferings, death, 
The deepest sorrows here blend themselves with the 
glorious triumphs. 
This great festive season preceded preparatory fast 
forty days, the carnival, caro 
The solemnities immediately connected with Easter begin 
with commemorative our Lord’s triumphant 
into Jerusalem, when the enthusiastic multitude strewed 
palms the way before him. The tragedy begins with 
umphal procession unnatural, indeed, and inconsistent, because 
merely earthly triumph; and oh! how unlike that the 
nal king his entry into the city the New Jerusalem 
The shouts the assembly and their loud hosannas 
are soon exchanged, the malice the priests, for their 
maledictions and phrenzied exclamations rage. And yet the 
blessed Saviour, meekly submissive his Father’s will, calmly 
proceeds full consciousness all this meet his certain death. 
First all institutes the Lord’s supper, expressive the 
grace God, and the fellowship saints. The memory this 
transaction perpetuated Maunday Thursday, dies mysterio- 
rum, dies natalis—calicis, dies viridium, etc. many churches 
this connected with the washing feet, imitation simi- 
lar act our Lord. intended represent the mutual love 
and reciprocal offices kindness which Christians ought ex- 
hibit one towards another. 
Then follows that day awful suffering, and amazing grace, 
when Jesus died upon the cross for the sins the 
Friday. expressive the surpassing love Christ dying 
for the salvation man. But the benevolent ends this 
fice were accomplished mysterious sufferings. All was dark- 
ness and gloom. sun itself was shrouded darkness. 
nature, sympathy with the sufferings the great Deliverer, gave 
signs woe. How much deeper then the sorrow with which 
the heart man should touched this occasion. Hence the 
expressive silence and sadness with which the day solemnized. 
Saturday following was named the Great, Holy Sabbath. 
this day the Lord lay his grave, and rested from the great 
work redemption, also the night following. This night 
‘was also observed with peculiar solemnity, that sacred night 
all nights. The church assembled silent sadness, and passed 
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its mournful vigils watching, prayer, and torch-light pro- 
cessions. connection with this solemnity the ancient church 
was accustomed foreshadow, peculiar rites, the second com- 
ing the Son man. 

But when the morning dawned, oh, what morning! was 
announced with the triumphant exclamation, The Lord risen! 
yes, verily the Lord risen indeed was the universal response. 
Easter now fully come. that day joy, salvation, 
that royal, triumphant day that day light, life and salva- 
tion, that feast feasts. Old things are passed away; behold 
all things are become new. The ancient dispensation has passed 
away; and the new now begins. For this reason the ancient 
church began the new year with this day. like manner the 
Christian sabbath, the resurrection day, not, like the Jewish, 
the conclusion the seven days, but the beginning new week. 

The conclusion Easter was Whitsunday, Dominica albis, 
dies neophytorum, etc. this day the neophytes, candidates 
for church membership, were received into full communion 
appropriate solemnities, after which they laid aside the white 
garments with which they had been clad, and which they ap- 
peared public this occasion. 


The cycle Whitsunday commemorates the complete mani- 

festation and exaltation Jesus Christ. His earthly course 

lives indeed still, but only our risen Lord. 
with the Jews the interval between the passover and pentecost 
was holy time, also with Christians, the seven weeks between 
Easter and Whitsunday were religiously observed. was the 
favorite time for solemnizing the rite baptism. symbol- 
ical representation the resurrection Christ, all were accus- 
tomed, during this interval, stand prayer. The Acts the 
Apostles were read and expounded, because this book particularly 
treats his resurrection. None fasted during this season. Busi- 
ness was, much possible, suspended, and the time devoted 
festivity prolonged thanksgiving. word, the whole 
was joyous sunday, religious holiday, prolonged echo the 
acclamations the resurrection morning. 

The last all these days relating our Lord’s mission 
earth was the Ascension, when the life Jesus, which began 
the manger ended the glories heaven. Then went 
high take his promised place the right hand the Fa- 
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ther; where, the fulness divine majesty, reigns, Lord 
heaven and earth. 

The first act his grace the exalted Saviour, was the shed- 
ding forth his Spirit the day pentecost. This the 
nificant, typical import the day. the true pentecost the 
church. the celebration the continued working his 
power his church, the Holy Ghost, and the arming 
his apostles with spiritual gifts for the promulgation his gospel. 

the first May the western church kept, not improperly, 
the day all the apostles; for was the day when they all as- 
sembled celebrate the triumph their Lord over the grave, 
and enlightened respecting their destiny and their 
But later period this day was restricted and observed sa- 
cred the memory Philip and James. 

The octave Whitsunday was, the ancient Greek church, 

feast memory all the holy martyrs. But the western 
church became, the middle ages, with reference the doc- 
trine the trinity, Trinity sunday. This concludes the cycle 
and is, consequence, the termination the 
whole round solemnities comprising the three great cycles 
festivals the church. the Ascension the eye the mind 
was raised towards heaven the gift the Spirit, the day 
pentecost, was illuminated from high; this 
day, turned contemplate the greatest, the most profound 
all the mysteries heaven, the trinity the adorable God- 
head. 

the interval between Christmas and Whitsunday many sa- 
cred days were interspersed, devoted the virgin and the apos- 
tles; such the visitation, the ascension, the birth and the con- 
ception the virgin; and the days Paul, Barthol- 
omew, Simon and Judas, not Iscariot, and Andrew. But 
sufficient for our purpose designate particularly three great 

which occur within this term time. These are John the 
day, June 24; All Saints, Nov. and All Souls, Nov. 
Nor must the feast all the angels forgotten. This occurred 
the twenty-ninth Sept. that throughout the whole year 
there was considerable interval time without some religious 
solemnity. The whole circle the year was crowded with days 
which were set apart memory some event more less in- 
teresting and important the church. 


Festivals relation the Seasons. 


Relation the Festivals the Church the Seasons the Year. 


have hitherto treated only historical events connected 
with the festivals the church. These, beyond doubt, were the 
principal occasion the institution these holidays. Though es- 
tablished different and somewhat distant intervals time, 
they are presumed have been based the historical facts 
the gospels even though this relation may not distinctly appar- 
ent with respect some particular festival. But these festive 
occasions have also certain relation the seasons the year. 
general they are arranged that nature herself seems har- 
monize with these manifestations higher spiritual life. The 
course the seasons corresponds with that these occasions, 
giving new interest and importance them. They are not in- 
deed the principal occasion these ordinances the church 
neither the other hand, the harmony between them alto- 
gether accidental. has deeper and more intimate relation. 

The nativity occurs just the time the winter solstice. The 
days are then the shortest; the sun, sinking its lowest point 
the heavens, sends forth faint and feeble ray; and all nature 
seems touched with decay and death. But from this point begin 
the symptoms returning life. The sun, ascending its course, 
renews its strength. beginning new life, gives 
certain promise that will again renew the whole face nature. 
Just this time the church celebrates the birth Christ, that 
sun righteousness, arising with healing his wings.! Christ 
came wintry season the moral world when all spiritual life 
seemed dead. the natural,so the moral world, 
was only apparent death. arose, giving joyful evidence 
that the beams truth and love, proceeding from him, would 
quicken the dead newness life, and overspread with verdure 
the realms death. 


This coincidence noted many ancient writers, particularly Christian 
poets, Aurelius Prudentius that familiar passage 


Quid est, quod arctum circulum 

Sol jam recurrens deserit 

Christusne terris nascitur, 

Qui lucis auget tramitem Hymn 11. 

There passage similar import Paulinus Nola, And 
similar assertions the fathers which Jablonski has collected.—Opus, III. 
355 seq. ed. Water. 
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Easter occurs the spring. therefore commemorative 
alike natural and moral resurrection. the seed sown, 
that was lost the earth, now sends forth its germ under the 
sun’s reviving rays, man, dead sin, puts away the corruptions 
the flesh, and lives anew under the quickening influences 
the Sun Righteousness. Such are the interesting analogies 
between Easter and the season the year which 
signed. commemorates once the springing the year both 
natural and moral sense.! 

The analogies Whitsunday nature are not striking, but 
the comparison does not fail even here. festival celebrates 
the highest exercise power our exalted Lord. Author 
new and spiritual creation manifests himself the church 
his highest glory. also nature. That which the na- 
tivity was only the object hope and desire, which Easter 
was budding promise, appears now the strength and beauty 
maturer growth, and ripening for the harvest. Whitsunday oc- 
curs while the corn different latitudes, yet the ear, 
the midst harvest. was the commencement the spiritual 
harvest the aposties, who were themselves the first fruits 
the Spirit, the beginning that great harvest which was 
gathered from among all people upon the face the whole earth. 


Relation the Festivals the Christian church those the Jews. 


Several the festivals the church evidently have direct 
historical reference those the Jews; while both have com- 
mon relation the spiritual and physical nature man. the 
analogy between Easter and Whitsunday and corresponding 


This analogy has not escaped the notice the ancient fathers the church. 
Gregory Nazianzen his oration upon spring, and the martyr Mamos Easter 
The same thought more clearly expressed hymn 
Venantius Honorius the Resurrection 


Salve festa dies, toto venerabilis aevo, 

Qua Deus infernum vicit astra tenet, 

Ecce renascentis testatur gratia mundi, 

Omnia cum Domino dona rediisse suo. 

triumphanti post tristia tartara Christo, 

Undique fronde nemus, gramina flore favent, 

Legibus inferni oppressis super astra meantem 

Laudant rite Deum lux, polus, arva, fretum. 

Qui crucifixus erat, Deus ecce per omnia regnat, 
Dantque creatori cuncta creata precem. 
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Jewish festivals there can And the same has been 
affirmed, though without sufficient reason, Christmas com- 
paring with the feast purification. 
Like the Christian festivals the three great feasts the Jews 
have reference, both the seasons the year, and important 
historical facts. The Passover relates chiefly history the pen- 
tecost, the season; and the feast tabernacles, equally 
both. The origin the passover indicated its name, and 
familiar all. commemorates the fact that Jehovah, when 
slew the first-born Egypt, passed over the dwellings the 
Jews and saved their first-born alive. celebrates also the 
deliverance the people from Egyptian bondage. this great 
event they became again independent people. The nation 
was born again that day. was therefore the birth day 
the children particularly worthy notice that 
the bringing the first fruits the harvest was connected with 
the celebration this festival after the arrival the people 
the promised land, which indicates its reference the season 
the year. was national thanksgiving for the blessings the 
year; and only such observed modern Jews, forgetful 
its historical associations. 
The Pentecost, the contrary, related originally the season 
the year. was festive celebration the conclusion 
the offering new bread and meal, and occurred fifty 
days after bringing the first sheaves the second day the 
hence the name pentecost, from The fes- 
tivities the occasion were limited one day; but the entire 
interval between the passover and the pentecost was regarded 
season. Though originally feast the seasons, has 
also historical interest with reference the giving the law 
Sinai. this indeed neither the Old Testament nor Philo 
give any intimation but recognized the fathers, particu- 
larly Augustin.2 This historical reference however appears 
have had its origin, not the Christian church, but Jewish tradi- 
tion. other festivals relate some historical fact; and es- 
pecially worthy notice that the gift the Spirit the 
day pentecost was attended with the exhibition fire like 
the giving the law Sinai. these considerations may 


Tsrael’s Geburts—und Lebensfest.”—Bahr, Symb. des Mos. II. 628. 
Occiditur ovis, celebratur pascha, et, interpositis quinquaginta diebus, datur 
lex, timorem scripta digito 55. 16. See also Contra Faustum, 
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added the evidence the rabbins, especially 
This rabbinical testimony indeed later date, but may with 
much greater probability referred Jewish tradition than 
unfounded conjecture the fathers. 

The feast tabernacles, celebrated dwelling booths, and 
more numerous and larger offerings than any other, clearly 
has, like the passover, twofold relation, historical truth and 
the season the year. The historical reference indicated both 
the name and the significant act dwelling booths, 
the manner life the Israelites the wilderness. The 
elites, dwelling their settled habitations the promised land, 
kept this day joyful remembrance the guidance Jehovah, 
which brought them safety through their pilgrimage this 
promised possession. was festival thanks honor 
the vintage and the gathering the fruits; and was therefore 
called the feast the both respects served 
unite the people the Lord, their guide, their protector and their 
provident benefactor. The sensual gratifications connected with 
the occasion gave place higher and more refined enjoyments, 
and each found the other natural foundation and expression. 
This was also the conclusion the series great festivals, and 
the crowning festival was styled the feast feasts, the great- 
est all feasts. The circumstance that was feast 
offerings for the fruits the year, and celebrated, may be, with 
excessive demonstrations joy, led Plutarch regard itasa 
bacchanalian festival, might very natural and grateful toa 
pagan. But this theory justly rejected late writer the 
festivals the 

all these festivals, admitting the truth what has been said 
respecting the historical reference the pentecost, notice 
twofold relation the remembrance great deliverances wrought 
old for Israel, and thankful recognition divine goodness 
the continued providence God and the annual bounties the 
year. They address themselves both the sensual and spiritual 
nature man, and harmonize, both form and spirit, with the 
theocracy the Old Testament. 


the Tract, More the more ancient book, Cosri, Je- 
hudi Hallevi, pentecost styled memoria datae legis, 165, ed. Buxtorf. Comp. 
Buxtorf, Synag. 20. 438. According Pesach. 68. was memory 
the giving the law Sinai. 

Exodus 23: 16. 34: 22. 


Quaest. Sympos. Lib. 671, 746. Wytenbach George. Die Jud. Feste, 
276. 
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The transfer the first two Jewish feasts that Easter 
and Whitsunday very apparent. the Christian 
church feast deliverance sense infinitely surpassing 
that the passover. not merely the deliverance nation 
from the power their oppressor, but the triumph world 
over the power death and the grave. deliverance from 
sin, and restoration new and heavenly life. not the of- 
fering the paschal lamb, but one infinitely surpassing that 
made for the sins the world; not the first fruits the earth, 
which are account the sight God, but the first fruits 
them that sleep the earth. the Prince Light, once 
dead; now coming forth the greatness and glory his power 
renew the earth and reap immeasurably precious harvest. 
Easter also festival honor spring; the springing, not 
the natural, but the moral world. The verdure which here 
quickens and thrives flourish immortal vigor. 

The Jewish and the Christian pentecost have also similar rela- 
tions. The one celebrates the promulgation the law; the 
other, the first remarkable communication the Spirit for the 
spread the gospel; the one, the letter the law engraven 
stone for the institution visible theocracy the other, the new 
law the Spirit, inscribed the heart establish the invisible 
kingdom God; the one, harvest-festival the kingdom 
nature; the the kingdom grace; the one ends the 
harvest joyful conclusion the festive season the seven 
weeks harvest; the other begins the spiritual harvest with 
the thousands converted Peter occasion. The interval 
between the passover and the pentecost was esteemed sacred 
the Jewish church; and the Christian, the same religiously 
observed. 

The feast tabernacles has not indeed the same clear analo- 
gies any Christian festival, but has many points resem- 
blance the Christmas holidays, both its import and its mode 
celebration. was season universal joy all was hilar- 
ity; everything wore holiday the varied green 
the ten thousand branches different trees; the picturesque 
ceremony the water-libation, the general illumination, the sa- 
cred solemnities and before the temple; the feast, the dance, 
the sacred the full harmony the choral music the bright 
joy that shone every countenance, and the gratitude harvest- 
home that swelled every bosom—all conspired make these 
days season pure, deep and lively joy, which all its ele- 
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ments finds parallel among the observances The 
analogy between all this and the festivities the christmas holi- 
days sufficiently obvious. Still must acknowledged that 
the observance christmas the nativity Christ ascribable 
rather pagan than Jewish influence the Christian church, 

The analogies which have been traced between Jewish and 
Christian festivals say nothing others, would not have been 
specified had they not been adduced distinguished fathers 
and teachers the church; manifestly indicating that the con- 
nection between the feasts the Jews and Christians was 
formerly better understood than present. 


Analogy between the festivals the Christian church and Pagan 
nations. 


Inasmuch the Christian festivals, like the Jewish from 
which they were measure derived, have certain reference 
the seasons the year, might naturally expect these 
festivals some analogy between them and pagan festivals, which 


were evidently based the seasons. Still the difference be- 


tween the festivals pagans and Jews was great, and between 
the former and those the Christians must necessity 
much greater. Ancient paganism was the religion nature. Its 
festive seasons honor its gods must expected harmo- 
nize with nature the changes the seasons, now reviving the 
face the earth, now pouring forth from her full horn the 
ings the year, and now again overspreading with decay and 
death the gay scenes her own creation. Paganism contem- 
plates the sun, the moon, the stars, and the varying seasons 
they roll, exciting hope, inspiring joy, and bringing sorrow end- 
less succession and but dimly descries, the imagery nature, 
the moral lessons which she conveys. Christianity, the con- 
trary, spiritual religion more intent moral relations than 
the natural order events, contemplates, not much the vi- 
cissitudes nature the revolutions the seasons the provi- 
dence displayed their endless roll. When her festivals and 
her fasts she commemorates scenes joy sorrow, these are 
not such come the ordinary course nature, but from 
higher source. The festivals the church, however, have still 
reference, though remote and secondary, scenes nature, and 


The above extract inserted place original remarks more brief but 
similar import the author. 
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were derived some degree tradition from other systems 
religion. seems proper therefore trace the mutual relations 
between these and the pagan festivals antiquity noticing 
their coincidences chronological order and few their most 
striking resemblances. These analogies have been drawn out 
length the that may with more propriety 
restrict ourselves limited comparison. 

January, the portal the year, was named from the god Janus. 
The first day the month was sacred him and Juno; and 
though not festival, was joyously celebrated giving presents 
styled the and the The second January com- 
memorated the return Isis from Phoenicia, the use cakes 
the likeness hippopotamus bound chains. The 
custom giving new year’s presents remains with manifold mod- 
ifications until the present day. The first January was alsoa 
triumphal feast honor the conquest Jupiter over Briareus, 
the sun over winter; the festival the return the sun 
towards the summer solstice. 

January sixth, the day assigned the Greek church the 
baptism and epiphany Jesus, was, Egypt the festival Osi- 
ris returned, found this may notice pagan 
feast which was evidently transferred the Christian church, 
and remains part this day. the time Chrysostom 
was customary, the night before epiphany, draw water 
vessel and keep holy water. The consecration holy 
water this occasion one the imposing solemnities the 
Greek church. The Armenians celebrate epiphany especially 
the baptism cross, immersion, and the Abyssinian 
Christians religiously bathe this occasion and receive the ben- 
ediction their which travellers have understood 
renewal baptismal vows. 

February was the month for purification, when all 
physical and moral, political and religious was supposed 
put away. Juno Februa was the goddess purity; the mean- 
ing februare being cleanse, purify. Such was the import 


Festis Judaeorum Ethnicorum, and Festis Christianorum 
Tiguri. 1592. Hamberger, quos Romana ecclesia majoribus suis gentili- 
bus sua sacra transtulit, enarratio, 1751. Von Hammer, den Wie- 
ner Jahrbh. 1818. Symbol. des Moses. 545—565. 

Strenam vocamus quae datur die religioso, omnis boni gratia.—Test. 

The connection between these two festivals ably discussed Jablonski, 
Diss. II. tom. III. 317—375, ed. Water. 
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the month not only among the Romans, but also with the 
Egyptians and Persians. The latter are accustomed prepare 
for themselves talismen protect them against wild beasts, and 
the tutelary divinity for this month Sapandomad, the pure and 
the purifier. They have also this time feast torch-light 
processions well purification, both which are united 
the Christian festival the purification candlemas, celebrated 
the second this month purification, and torch-light pro- 
cessions. 

the thirteenth February the Romans celebrated the Fau- 
nalia, appropriately pastoral feast and also funeral festival, 
Manibus parentatur. During this was customary put 
away whatever had become old; the remains the dead which 
were impure were entombed anew. The family Brutus and 
Cato began their funeral solemnities December, about the time 
All-souls the Christian church. 

The luperci, also pastoral festival, occurred the fifteenth 
this month. This was attended with phrenzied 
With only small covering upon the loins, the people ran like 

madmen through the streets, striking all whom they might meet 
with thongs goat-skins. distinctions rank were disre- 
garded, and all badges office laid aside. 

the twentieth February the Romans held family festi- 
val when parents invited all their near relatives feast, analo- 
gous the love-feast the church. 

March was sacred Mars, the spouse Venus, and the im- 
personation the powers nature. was the opening spring, 
universally celebrated festive occasion. There the strong- 
est reason believe that the Egyptians celebrated this festival 
Papremis with dramatic representations the priests. 

Rome was observed the fifteenth March the feast 
Anna Porsenna, which was the Roman feast tabernacles. 
was both vernal and political festival, commemorative the 
secession the plebeians. this occasion the people gave 
themselves festivity and rejoicing, building for themselves 
booths the Tiber and Numicius, eating and drinking. After 
the death Caesar, the Ides March, became associated 
with sorrowful recollections and was named the parricidium. 

The feast Isis was held the beginning March na- 
val festival, while also had reference spring. The Indians 
kept inconsiderable feast Durea, the god nature. 
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Greece and Rome were celebrated festivals the god wine, 
the dionysia, liberalia bacchanalia. 

Palm Sunday, which usually occurs this month though: 
different import, corresponds with the festivals celebrated the 
Indians and Athenians bearing branches palms pro- 
The former have festival which they cover 
the forehead with ashes with Ash Wednesday. 

The festivals this month are honor the reviving influ- 
ence spring, the resurrection nature, the Easter natural 
religion. Persians celebrate the time the vernal equi- 
nox great festival Neuruz, and the autumnal equinox an- 
other Ormuzd the one, honor the earliest springing 
the year; the other, the full maturity harvest. The north- 
ern nations also celebrated the opening the year similar 
festival March and April. The name itself Easter was 
doubtless derived from feast kept the Germans honor 
the goddess nature and light, Ostur, Eastra, Eastre, allied 
perhaps Astarte, whom the Anglo-Saxons, from whom the 
Germans descended, before their conversion however Chris- 

April sacred Venus the favorite Mars, when the festiv- 
ities spring, begun March, were continued. Such were the 
Thargelia Athens, and subsequently the Demetrian and Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. Rome were celebrated mysteries Ceres, the 
feast Magna Mater and the Palilia. this festival which 
commemorated also the founding Rome, among other rites sig- 
nificant pastoral life, the people were accustomed make fires 
stubble and straw and succession leap through 
customary St. John’s day. This custom also prevails among 
many people. 

But the most imposing these festivals Rome were the 
from the twenty-eighth April the third May, cel- 
ebrated honor spring and the blossoms spring. These 
days were the Saturnalia spring, and passed wilder extrav- 


Apud nos (Anglos) Aprilis Eosturmonath, qui nunc pascalis mensis interpre- 
tatur, quondam dea illorum quae Eostre vocabatur cui illo festa, celebra- 
brant, nomen habuit, Beda, Ratione Temporum, 13. tom. II. 81. 

With him also agrees Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, who refers 
this illustration the transfer heathen representations over Christianity. 
Compare Miinschausen Grater’s Bragun, VI. 21, and Chronol. 
516. Augusti Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. 221—224. 
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agance than the Lupercalia. The people universally gave 
selves frantic joy. Every house was crowned with blos. 
soms, the streets were strewed with roses, and every person 
frolic and merriment with all whom met. Connected with 
these festivities were also mimic dances wanton, licentious 
val and other festivals the church. 

May occurred several feasts relating demonology and 
the shades the dead, such the feast the lares and 
res, with which also that Summanus was connected and also 
those semi-annual festivals, the compitalia and 
these days the regions the dead were supposed stand open 
and all places haunted the shades the dead. The re- 
mains this popular superstition may seen Germany 
where vast assembly evil spirits supposed hold the 
night the first August their assembly. 

June the Romans were accustomed hold festivals hon- 
Vesta, personification the principle fire the nat- 
ural and the moral world.! was the festival the holy fire. 
The Persians had this time their festival baptism water 
and the Spirit. the twenty-fourth this month the Chris- 
tian church celebrates the birth John the Baptist 
petuates John’s fire, this ancient rite. The solemnity was 
assigned this day with reference the nativity Christ; the 
one, being the summer solstice; the other, the winter. 
him arose the sun the New Testament, John set that 
the Old Testament. nativitate Christi dies, crescit, Johan- 
nis nativitate decrescit. Profectum plane facit dies quum mundi 
Salvator oritur; defectum patitur, quum ultimus prophetarum gen- 
eratur.? 

Autumn has course its harvest festivals. But had also its 
sad well joyful solemnities. Magi observed the lat- 
ter part October funeral feast setting forth food for the 
souls departed heroes. the beginning November the 
Egyptians commemorated the death Osiris. Rome the com- 
pitalia occurred. the church the corresponding festival 
souls observed the second November. 

About the middle December occurred again Roman carni- 
val, the Saturnalia, when all was hilarity and joy. All 
tions rank were forgotten, and slaves became, for the time, 


Nec aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam. Ovid Fastor. VI. 291. 
Augustin, Sermo Natal. Dom. 
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freemen. Expensive entertainments were prepared for them 
which they were served their masters, and every child expect- 
present, now Christmas. The joy the occasion was 
brightened loosening the bonds the criminal and allowing 
the prisoner free. 

The twenty-fifth December was memorable the birth-day 
Mithras; dies natalis solis The sun, that invincible 
conqueror, was then born anew. this day the fathers the 
church designedly assigned the observance the nativity 
Christ, the sun righteousness, that can see the analogy 
between Christmas and the birth-day Mithras and between the 
epiphany, Jan. and the epiphany Osiris, and also between 
this and the feast the sun among the Greeks. the time 
the winter solstice the feast the Egyptian Minerva, Neith, was 
probably held Sais. This divinity was honored the dark in- 
visible cause all things, especially light. The festival was 
celebrated splendid illuminations, and was denominated, 
that almost all nations festivals were celebrated 
each solstice bonfires and illuminations which are perpetuated 
the display lights Christmas eve, St. John’s day and 
the illuminations the Juel festivals the Goths. 


Remarks. 


For just view the results the foregoing inquiry, will 
necessary take into consideration the design answered 
religious festivals generally, and the character these dif- 
ferent religions. 

Religious festivals are peculiar all forms religion. They 
are the natural expression religious principle within, not the 
device priesthood nor the founders different forms re- 
ligion. They have their origin both the nature man and 
religion itself. Religion revelation God; made, not equal- 
all times and any place, but special occasions; which 
favored seasons the manifestation the divine Being reli- 
giously held remembrance, become festive seasons for the cul- 
tivation the religious spiritof man. Even pantheism, which 
worships the god nature unifermly manifested every 
thing, has its special seasons for the honor its universal divini- 
ty. Man is, naturally, variable his religious feelings 
every emotion. needs opportunities and occasions which 
collect his wandering thoughts, stir his spirit 


‘cial relations any people, but yearly festivals which have their 
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anew the dying flame devotion within. This necessity man 
the natural occasion religious festivals. 

But men are known their gods, their religion mani- 
fested their festivals; between which there remarkable 
analogy and connection, well manifest difference and pro- 
gression. The difference results chiefly from the diversity ob- 
jects which are the subjects these festive honors. 
ism nature deified. Judaism, the god nature; 
national God, bestowing blessings his peculiar people the 
bounties his providence, and the special guidance his peo- 
ple. Christianity the Father the whole human family, 
embracing all his boundless benevolence, and revealed the 
Holy One, the moral governor the universe, revealed the 
gospel his Son, and proclaimed the church established 
him. The festivals the heathen are essentially feasts na- 
ture. Whatever historical interest they may have subordinate 
mystical. The remarkable diversity them ascribable diver- 
sity climate and endless variety the relations life. They 
are not strictly national feasts, resulting not from the peculiar so- 


origin the peculiarities the seasons and climate certain 
countries. They are local and natural rather than national. 

The feasts the Jews, the other hand, comprehend both 
natural and relations. From their peculiar theocracy their 
history inseparably connected with their festivals, and what- 
ever reference these may have the seasons, designed 
direct the mind the God nature who directs its endless round 
and seen their continual change. But the moral design 
these festivals especially perpetuate sense the divine 
interposition selecting them from the nations the earth 
peculiar people. The feasts the Jews accordingly are exclu- 
sively national festivals, the object which was excite and 
sustain national and peculiar spirit among the people. 

The festivals the Christian church are purely historical. But 
the great events which they relate are the most momentous 
that the history the world have ever occurred. They strike 
deeper into the heart and spread wider their relations than any 
other scenes which have been exhibited the theatre this 
earth. They tell the love God. They tell his amazing 
scheme grace, bless and save all mankind, that all ev- 
ery people and kindred and tongue have acommon interest 
the great events which are commemorated the festivals the 
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Christian church. are accordingly neither local nor nation- 
al, but universal. word, results immediately from the na- 
ture the different forms religion that pagan festivals are local 
and national; the Jewish, strictly national; while those the 
Christian church are purely moral and religious, and universal 
their adaptation From this characteristic difference 
the nature these festivals results corresponding variety the 
mode celebrating them. The festivals pagan nations are 
celebrated symbols, representing the powers nature, 
rites which represent the changes which the world subject 
heaven and earth. They call into action natural desires and 
fears, which, without due restraint, lead wild excesses. the 
exhibitions the sensual nature man, these passions, knowing 
not the restraints any divine law, may lead any excess 
riot and bacchanalian revelry. 

The Jewish festivals, the contrary, were all prescribed 
law, and are themselves only part the national institutions 
the great Lawgiver the Jews. They are essential for the 
appropriate manifestation the piety Israelite. They are 
part very earnest and simple faith which excludes the dei- 
ties natural religion. They have partial relation the laws 
nature sufficient give scope the passions the human 
heart, but these are held check the higher principles 
spiritual law. The moral influence these feasts was good 
bringing the people repentance and reconciliation with God. 

Christian festivals are not the result any law, natural di- 
vine; but the free spirit Christianity. They are the natural 
expression pious heart, which, though ever grateful com- 
munion with our Lord, seizes upon those great events his life 
which most forcibly illustrate the grace God Jesus Christ, 
occasions for more refreshing communications his Spirit. 
Their appropriate rites are accordingly extremely simple, consist- 
ing singing, prayer and the reading and exposition the 
Scriptures. The joy and sorrow connected with them are purely 
spiritual; the one, sweetly elevating the soul God, the other, 
gently subduing into godly contrition before Him. 

Now taking into view these characteristic distinctions, 
connection with the undeniable fact that much pertaining both 
pagan and Jewish festivals has been transferred those the 
Christian church, may perceive the analogy and connection 
between them. The latter are assigned different seasons 
the year close conformity with the first. These analogies 

57* 
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may indeed have been also true that two great 
festivals, Easter and Whitsunday, are established historical 
events which paganism knows nothing. But must not for- 
get that both these have their prototype Jewish festivals 
which have distinct reference the seasons the year, and 
which, without deifying the powers nature, seek improve 
them the means leading the heart nature’s God. that 
there general connection pervading all these forms religion 
that unites even those Christian festivals with those paganism 
and Judaism. these also other Christian festivals have 
analogy yet more striking; such Christmas, St. John’s day, 
all-souls, all-saints, the apostles’ day and that the Virgin Mary. 
The analogies Christmas and St. John’s day, which occur 
the summer and winter solstices, the festivals other forms 
religion are particularly striking. Christmas assigned this pe- 
riod without the least historical evidence. indeed possible, 
but not all probable, that the birth Jesus occurred the 
twenty-fifth December. The traditions antiquity were ex- 
ceedingly discordant this subject, and was not until the fifth 
‘century that the Romish church decided upon the observance 
this day. But the probable reasons for appointing this day 
commemoration the Saviour’s birth have been already inti- 
mated. 

May not the fathers the church presumed also have had 
some reference the festive seasons the heathen estab- 
lishing the cycle Christian were they led their 
own reflections establish them with reference the seasons 
the year? The contrast between these and those idolatrous 
which occurred the same time would the more strik- 
ing, and influential gaining converts the Christian faith. And 
the course nature were made illustrate the significancy 
feast the church, even though carried the mind far beyond 
the limits the natural world, the impression made the festival 
would only strengthened the analogy. that 
the ancient writers often insisted their discourses these 
analogies. Christianity rejected not the teachings nature but 
sought sanctify and give them proper direction, raising 
higher her voice wisdom. Neither does she sunder the thread 
history, but presses into the service Christ the lessons which 
are drawn from the records the past. Not indeed that the or- 
der religious festivals was arranged with primary reference, 
either harmony, any contrast them with the course 
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the seasons. The life Jesus and the great events connect- 
with the spread his religion were the prevailing considera- 
tions the institution these festivals. But equally certain 
that the relations Jewish and pagan festivals the analogies 
nature had also important influence establishing that 
harmony which subsists between those sacred festivals the 
church and the changes the year the revolutions the sea- 
sons. 
These they change are but the varied God— 


Mysterious what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt these appear 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE ITS RELATION COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Wallace, Professor the Greek and Latin Languages Delaware College, 
Newark, Del. 

Philology recent science. The name, 
doubt, taken from Comparative Anatomy which system 
evolved careful examination the relative structures and 
functions animals. This comparison languages had never 
been instituted, except casually, until the present century. 
Von Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm (and more recently Burnouf, Las- 
sen and others) are here the great names. bringing labori- 
ously together the with the history and character 
the nations Middle and Western Asia, Africa and 
Europe, they have developed the most brilliant results, the cen- 
tral and more valuable languages the world classifying them- 
selves into two great families, called respectively the Shemitish 
and the Indo-European. From these labors and foundation 
others, complete revolution has been nearly accomplished 
grammar, lexicography, and the methods classi- 
cal study. Memory, instead reigning supreme, and holding 
firmly immense masses heterogeneous facts, now sits the 
feet her brother Reason. Grammar, from being one the 
most uninteresting studies, becoming delightful. The foun- 
dations are laid human nature, and the philosophical gramma- 
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rian shows, labors show, how every branch verb, and 
ery vowel-change, follows not caprice, but natural law, and that 
speech instead farrago contradictions, mass confused 
utterances, the appropriate expression the human soul every 
where, whose actings though sorely jarred depravity show its 
original brightness, through veil, darkly. 

Adelung estimates the whole number languages and dia. 
lects known upon the globe 3626. rates them 2000, 
But very many these are mere many indicate com- 
mon origin very remote period. careful examination 
the number doubt may reduced hundreds, and very 
few hundred distinct languages, especially exclude mere 
savage outlandish idioms. But after all this reduction the 
question returns, Are these various modes speech arbitrary, 
that the learning one but little facilitates the learning ano- 
but might ordinary result human industry acquaint- 
with twenty fifty languages? Comparative philology has 
solved this question. will try, striving avoid the fathom- 
less abyss Teutonic generalizing, and the flying cloud-land 
French theorizing, present some simple and intelligible views 
this subject. 

The soul man one. struggles for utterance and articu- 
late speech; the result must be, its essence, everywhere the 
same. utterance man always uses the same vocal organs. 
Here another source similarity. That is, thought and feeling 
must essentially alike, the organs expression are the same. 
Hence there must be, and there is, general likeness all arti- 
culate speech. There are, for instance, everywhere words ex- 
press existences—nouns action gives rise verbs, sudden emo- 
tions interjections. Every language possesses these and 
hundred other things because man like man. has 
been well there are two great classes words, those 
which resemble external sounds, where sound the echo the 
sense, and those which struggle express that which peculiar 
the soul, and for which there perhaps perfect picture 
material things. The former class words must strikingly 
alike everywhere. the latter that there will the main 
diversity. The reason for the choice one word here rather than 
another, though cannot considered arbitrary, subtle, and 
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perhaps will altogether, least many instances, elude our re- 
search. Then the modes developing and connecting words 
are very various, and here that the greatest scope given 
the efforts the comparative philologist. 

The reader will observe that there the greatest difference 
the value languages. Some are remarkably beautiful structures 
themselves, will well reward the labor examination, and 
their complete mastery mental discipline. Besides they may 
enshrine noble literature. The character and history the 
people whose was is, may such that will mat- 
ter exceeding interest study the nation their speech. 
may embody the solemn revelation the will the Creator 
the creature. Other languages may rude structure, even 
unwritten, and there may nothing interest the history 
those who speak them, except that they are men. upon the 
former class, was natural, that the philologists our age have 
laid out their strength. 

The Shemitish and Indo-European families include those lan- 
guages which are specially interesting. The Shemitish languages 
are the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee and Syriac. With these also 
are connected the Phoenician, Punic and Samaritan. The 
union between them close. these the Hebrew and Arabic 
are the most interesting. 

Analogy, first view, would lead suppose that the lan- 
guages India would bear close affinity the Shemitish, but 
the contrary the fact. Oriental though they be, must look 
for different analogies than those between Hebrew and Persian, 
Arabic and Sanscrit. This remarkable fact has given rise the 
classification which allusion has been made, and which 
consequence the languages which embraces, the name Indo- 
European has been given. This has been the field most pa- 
tient and thorough research, especially the Germans. ap- 
pears that the cradle this most extensive family, including the 
ruling nations and conquering races mankind, was the region 
bordering upon the Black and Caspian seas. The reader will 
immediately connect this fact with the remarkable prophecy 
enlargement Japheth, and with the well-known facts rela- 
tion the Caucasian race. But meet with what seems the 
perplexing fact that the languages India are thus apparently 
allied, not those Western Asia, but those Europe. And 
the vital this subject leads every one directly the San- 
Scrit. 
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Sir William Jones makes this remark The Sanscrit lan. 
guage, whatever its antiquity, wonderful structure 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more excellently refined than either.” must take this with 
much allowance, still one can receive the testimony the 
patriarch oriental literature but with deep deference. Milman 
The Sanscrit inexhaustible subject itself; its 
grammatical structure more regular, artificial and copious than 
the most perfect the Western languages; its origin, the 
rent form from which the older Greek, the Latin and the 
tongues seem branch out, and develope themselves upon dis- 
tinct and discernible Humboldt complicated 
German sentences thus expresses himself: The Sanscrit lan- 
guage, later principle interpretation, stands, were, 
the end whole series languages, and these are 
means such belong course study which for practical 
purposes certain degree unserviceable the contrary, 
they comprehend our own mother-tongue, and that the classi- 
cal nations antiquity, and consequently therefore the true and 

direct source our best feelings, and the fairest part our 
ization itself. language the world, that are acquainted 
with, possesses equal degree with the Sanscrit the secret 
moulding abstract grammatical ideas into such forms, 
means simple and closely allied sounds still leave evident 
traces the root, which often itself explains the variation 
sound (inasmuch essentially remains the same) amid the 
greatest complication form: nor has any other language, 
means its inherent euphonic amalgamation inflection, the 
power forming such accurate and well-adapted symbols for ex- 
pressing the conceptions the mind.” 

Such being the opinions the most eminent scholars, ad- 
vance with interest examination the questions connected 
with this language. Two meet the threshhold, viz. the age 
the language, and its relation the dialects now spoken 
India. 

regard the age may remarked that emi- 
nent scholars differ opinion. would seem impossible de- 


Adelung’s Historical Sketch Sanscrit Literature. Translated and indeed 
re-modelled Talboys, Oxford, England, literary bookseller. consists 
lists Sanscrit books with occasional remarks. 

Nala and Damayanti and other poems translated from the Sanscrit Rev. 
Milman, late professor poetry Oxford, Eng. 
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termine the question with accuracy, but there approxima- 
tion towards agreement fixing the Vedas, the most ancient 
Sanscrit compositions between 1100 and 1600 years One 
the brightest periods Sanscrit literature, would appear, 
was the century immediately preceding the Christian era. 

With respect the relation between the Sanscrit and the pre- 
sent dialects India, diversity opinion also remarked. 
Mr. Colebrooke,? whose essay seems, universal consent 
very high authority this, other parts the subject, di- 
vides the dialects India into ten, such Hindustani, Mahrat- 
The two opinions are, either that Sanscrit was the basis 
all these languages, the common root from which they have 
grown, the classic which they are dialects—which was long the 
favorite opinion—or that these dialects were spoken the peo- 
ple who inhabited India before those who used Sanscrit arrived, 
and that the latter, coming from the north-west impressed their 
religion, literature and language upon the conquered Indians, the 
language gradually mingling with all the dialects the subdued 
people, and modifying each part its own superior and more 
scientific structure. believe are correct stating that 
the latter opinion gaining ground over the former. 

Before proceed, however, consider the Sanscrit pure- 
philological view the basis the Indo-European languages, 
will endeavor kindle the interest calling his at- 
tention its literature. 

well known that the huge system the Hindoo religion 
rests upon certain sacred books written Sanscrit. The fact 
these books containing false natural science well false the- 
ology, one highly auspicious the missionary enterprise 
India. 

The whole circle Hindoo knowledge and science divided 
into eighteen parts, which the first four are the Vedas, from 
Ved Bed, the law. These are regarded immediate reve- 
lation from heaven; and containing the true knowledge 
God, his religion and his worship, disposed into one harmo- 


Sir William Jones says 1500 C.; Col. Vans Kennedy 1100 1200 
Ritter collected composed” 1400 1600 C.; Colebrooke says, revered 
Hindoos for hundreds not thousands years.” 

Colebrooke’s Essay the Sanscrit and Prakrit languages, the seventh vol. 
the Asiatic Researches. For the use several the volumes consulted the 
preparation this Article, the writer indebted the kindness Rev. Bur- 
gess, missionary the American Board the Mahrattas. 
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nious composition. Next the Vedas rank four Uparedas, which 
comprise the knowledge medicine, music and other arts; after 
these follow six Vedangas, which relate pronunciation, gram- 
mar, prosody, religious rites and ceremonies, etc. and finally, four 
Upangas, which treat logic, philosophy, jurisprudence and his- 
tory. The Vedas are undoubtedly the most ancient compositions 
the whole range Sanscrit literature. Their obscurity, and 
the obsolete dialect which they are written are such ren- 
der the reading them difficult, even toa Brahman. was 
doubted for considerable time whether the Vedas were real 
compositions, whether the whole matter was not fable. These 
doubts were not removed until Col. Polier obtained from Jypoor 
transcript what purported complete collection the 
Vedas. This now deposited the British museum, bound 
eleven large folio volumes.” They still remain for the most part, 
untranslated. The curious reader may find Adelung accounts 
the contents the Vedas more length. Sir Wm. Jones 
gives extracts from them his works. The following sentence 
perhaps one the finest, and shows much cultivation the 
‘period the composition the Vedas: 

What the sun and light are this visible world, that are the 
supreme good and truth the intellectual and invisible universe, 
and our corporeal eyes have distinct perception objects 
enlightened the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge 
meditating the light truth which emanates from the Be- 
ing beings; that the light which alone our minds can 
directed the path beatitude.” 

The Puranas are poetical representations Indian mythology 
and fabulous history. They hold eminent rank the religion 
and literature the Hindoos. Possessing like the Vedas the 
credit divine origin, and scarcely inferior them sanctity, 
they exercise more extensive and practical influence upon Hin- 
doo society. They regulate their ritual, direct their faith, and 
supply popular legendary tales materials for their credulity. 
European scholars they recommend themselves other ac- 
counts; they have been considered contain, not only the 
picturesque and mythological part Indian superstition, but 
the treasury and valuable historical remains. They 
are divided into two classes containing eighteen each.” Notices 
their contents may found Adelung. Mr. Wilson, the San- 
scrit Professor Oxford, analyzed one them, the Vishnu Pu- 
rana. Copious extracts from the Puranas have been published. 
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Some account the Sanscrit poetry, hope, will more 
amusing. extract from Milman and Adelung translated 
and enlarged Talboys: 

history Sanscrit poetry would general history 
Sanscrit literature. Not only the Vedas, but even treatises 
science, apparently the most awkward reduce metrical form, 
are composed verse; and although the extensive range 
Sanscrit learning there are some few compositions which may 
called prose, yet even the style most these bears great 
resemblance the language poetry from their being written 
kind modulated prose, scarcely form exception. The 
age Sanscrit poetry, therefore, like that all other nations, 
coéval with the earliest vestige their language. 

“The classical poets ancient India are divided into three 
periods. The first that the Vedas the second, that the 
great Epics; the third, that the Drama. fourth mentioned, 
classic age. three periods are assigned Sanscrit poetry, 
not only from historical testimony but from the language and style 
the compositions themselves. 

“The bards India have given poetry nearly every form 
which has assumed the Western world; and each, and 
all, they have excelled. Its heroic poets have been likened 
Homer, and their epics dignified with the appellations Iliad 
and Odyssey. (Heeren’s Researches.) the drama, Calidasa 
has been designated the Indian Shakspeare (Sir Wm. Jones, 
Pref. Vyasa, not unworthy comparison with 
Milton; the adventures Nala and Damayanti, with the Faerie 
Queene Spenser (Milman); the philosophic Bhagavat Gita 
reads like noble fragment Empedocles Lucretius, (A. 
Von Schlegel calls the most beautiful, and perhaps the only 
truly philosophical poem any language. Indisch. Bib. II. 219). 
Their didactic, their lyric, their writers fables, and the lighter 
kinds poetry, have all carried their art the same high point 
perfection (Heeren); and nicely are their respective merits 
balanced, that seems rather matter individual taste than 
critical acumen which class the palm should conceded. 
Chezy, the Hindoos themselves, gives decidedly the 
epic; Milman the softer, and less energetic; Schlegel 
appears inclined bestow upon the didactic; while, the 
praise one the first and earliest judges Sanscrit poetry 
not lavish, will difficult say how anything can excel the 

IV. No. 16. 
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descriptive. Sir Wm. Jones, the Season Calidasa 
432) writes, ‘Every line exquisitely polished; every couplet 
exhibits Indian landscape, always beautiful, sometimes highly 
colored, but never beyond nature.’ 

“There exist, for instance, our European literature few 
pieces compared with the Megha-Duta (The Cloud-Messen- 
ger) sentiment and and erotic poetry the voluptuous 
his little poem the loves Madhava and Radha, 
far surpasses all elegiac poets known,” etc. 

The reader will not charge with believing all this extrava- 
gance, much less with asking him believe it, but even car- 
icature bears the original, the unbounded eu- 
logium the first oriental scholars Germany, France and 
land must have some basis truth. Perhaps would like 
judge little for himself. number allowances must made, 
especially for differences taste. The translations are Mil- 
man. 

unecessary give the plots, but word two may 
quoted the measure. original verse which the 
vast epics Vyasa and Valmiki are composed called the Slo- 
ka, which thus described Schlegel (Indisch. Bib. 36). 
The oldest, most simple, and most generally adopted measure 
the Sloka; distich two sixteen-syllable lines divided the 
eighth syllable.” The copiousness these poems absolutely 
portentous. The one from which the following rather graceful 
extract taken called Mahabharata, and contains 200,000 
these Alexandrine sixteen-syllable lines. quote from the 
Vanaparvam, the third part, which Milman translates eighty 
ninety stout pages which calls the Episode Nala and Da- 


Damayanti with her beauty—with her brilliance, brightness, grace, 
Through the world’s unrivalled glory—won the slender-waisted maid, 
her handmaids, like the lightning—shone she with her faultless form 
Like the long-eyed queen beauty—without rival, without peer, 

Never ’mid the gods immortal—never the Yaksha race 
Nor men was maid lovely—ever heard of, ever seen 
the soul-disturbing maiden—that disturbed the souls 
Flew away the swans rejoicing—to Vidarbha straight they flew 
Vidarbha’s stately city ;—there Damayanti’s feet 
Down with drooping plumes they settled—and she gazed upon the flock, 
Wondering their forms graceful—where amid her maids she sate. 
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Sportively began the damsels—all around chase the birds 
Scattering flew the swans before them—all about the lovely grove. 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens—every one her bird pursued 

But the swan that through the forest—gentle Damayanti chased, 
Suddenly language—spoke Damayanti thus 


Here from the same 


“Long their journey through the forest—through the dark and awful glens, 

Then lake loveliest beauty—fragrant with the lotus-flowers, 
Saw those merchants, wide and pleasant—with fresh grass and shady trees 
Flowers and fruit bedecked its borders—where the birds melodious sang 
its clear delicious waters—soul-enchanting, icy-cool, 
With their horses all they then plunge and 
the signal the captain—entered all that pleasant grove, 
the close day arriving—there encamped they for the night. 

When the midnight came all silence deep and still, 
Weary slept the band merchants—lo, herd elephants, 
Oozing moisture from their temples—came drink the troubled stream. 
When that caravan they gazed on—with their slumbering beasts rest, 
Forward rush they fleet and furious—mad slay and wild with heat 
Irresistible the onset—of the rushing ponderous beasts 
the peaks from some high mountain—down the valley thundering roll 
Strown was all the way before them—with the boughs, the trunks trees 
they crashed where the travellers—slumbered the lotus-lake.” 


Leaving the travellers rather dubious position, with the 
wild elephants likely define it, will give the reader the fol- 
lowing. The fable monstrous, enormous, like their jungles, gods, 
temples, elephants and everything else East Indian, and need not 
detain us. The reader has only suppose the Ganges pouring 
down cataract where before there had been river, and 
gods and men astonished, well they might be: 


Headlong then and prone earth—thundering rushed the cataract down, 
Swarms bright-hued tish came dashing—turtles, dolphins their mirth, 
Fallen, falling, glancing, flashing—to the many gleaming earth. 

And all the host heaven came and genii amaze, 

And each forsook his heavenly throne—upon that glorious scene gaze. 

cars, like high-towered cities seen—with elephants and coursers rode, 

swift-swinging palanquin—lay wandering each observant god. 

met bright divan each god—and flashed their jewelled vesture’s rays, 
The coruscating aether glowed—as with hundred suns ablaze, 

And with the fish and dolphin’s gleamings—and scaly crocodiles and snakes, 
Glanced the air, when fast streaming—the blue lightning shoots and 
And ten thousand sparkles bright—went flashing the cloudy spray 

The snowy flocking swans less white—within its glittering mists play. 
And headlong now poured down the flood—and now silver circlets wound, 

lake-like spread all bright and broad—then gently, gently flowed around, 
Then ’neath the caverned earth descending—then spouted the boiling tide, 
Then stream with stream harmonious blending—swell bubbling up, smooth 

subside,” etc. ete. 
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They say there are millions such lines, not indeed 
these, for these are the best could find, but the same mea- 
sure and metrical flow. 

Besides theology and poetry, the Sanscrit literature embraces 
jurisprudence, mathematics, history, geography, medicine, fables, 
the drama, tales. But will merely cast brief glance their 
philosophy, for the especial purpose showing the advance made 
Sanscrit thinkers recondite matters study, and thereby 
rendering more credible our statements the philological part 
this singular subject. 

“Tt the professed design all the schools Indian philoso- 
phy teach the method which eternal beatitude (the supreme 
good) may attained, either after death before it. 

path which the soul arrive this supreme felici- 
science knowledge. The discovery, and the setting forth 
the means which this knowledge may obtained, the 
object the various treatises and commentaries which Hindoo 
philosophy has produced. brilliant summary them will 
found Victor Cousin (Cours Histoire, philosophie 

eme Siecle, Paris, 1829, fifth and sixth lectures) which 
compiling from Colebrooke, and analyzing Schlegel’s Latin 
version the Bhagavat Gita, endeavors trace among the 
Hindoo philosophers the the Idealism, the Scepti- 
cism, the Fatalism and the Mysticism, the ancient Grecian and 
modern European schools. 

all these are enumerated six principal schools Hindoo 
philosophy, first, the Mimansa,” 

Instead analyzing these six schools give single speci- 
men: True knowledge consists, according Capila, one their 
sages, right discrimination the principles, perceptible and 
imperceptible, the material world, from the sensitive and cog- 
nitive principle, which the immaterial soul. 

Twenty-five these principles are enumerated. The first, 
from which all the others are derived Prakiti, nature termed 
the chief one, the universal, material cause. The second princi- 
ple intelligence, the great one, the first production nature. 
And on, the twenty-fifth which the soul. (the soul) 
multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, immate- 
nial.” 

far philosophy, which the reader may study multitudinous. 
Sanscrit books, will. 


Adelung. 
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come now the most interesting part our subject, no- 
tice the great discovery our times philology. 

understand the basis comparative philology, the idea con- 
veyed this science the word root clearly fixed 
the mind. Itis Every word may reduced ele- 
ment; ultimate source from which sprang. And the 
mode which language grows from these roots that the great 
difference similarity exists among them. Bopp with 
Von Schlegel divides all languages into three classes: First, 
languages with monosyllabic roots, without the capability con- 
traction, and hence without organism, without grammar. This 
class comprises Chinese, where all hitherto bare root, and where 
the grammatical categories, and secondary relations after the main 
only discovered from the position the roots the 
sentence. 

languages with monosyllabic roots which are ca- 
pable combination, and obtained their organism and grammar 
nearly this way alone. The chief principle the formation 
words, this class, appears lie the combination 
verbal and pronominal roots, which together represent, were, 
body and soul. this class belong the Sanscrit family lan- 
guages, and moreover all other languages far they are not 
comprehended under classes first and third, and have maintained 
themselves condition which renders possible trace back 
their forms words the simplest elements. 

“Thirdly, languages with dissyllabic verbal roots, and three 
necessary consonants single supporters the fundamental 
meaning. This class comprehends merely the Semitic langua- 
ges, and produces its grammatical forms, not simply combina- 
tion, like the second class, but mere internal modification 
the roots. here gladly award the Sanscrit family lan- 
guages great superiority over the Semitic, which not 
however find the use inflections syllables per devoid 
meaning, but the copiousness these grammatical additions, 
which are really significative, and connected with words used iso- 
the judicious, ingenious selection and application 
them, and the accurate and acute defining various relations, 
which hereby becomes possible; finally the beautiful adjust- 
ment these additions harmonious whole, which bears the 


appearance organized body. 


Bopp’s Comparative Grammar the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuani- 
58* 
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make this plainer present two three other sentences 
from the same work. 

the Semitic languages decided opposition those 
the Sanscrit family, the vowels belong not the root, but the 
grammatical motion, the secondary ideas, and the mechanism 
the construction the word. Semitic root unpronounceable, 
because, giving vowels, advance made special 
grammatical form, and then longer possesses the simple pe- 
culiarity root raised above all grammar. But the 
family languages, its oldest state consulted the lan- 
guages which have continued most pure, the root appears 
circumscribed nucleus which almost unalterable, and which 
surrounds itself with foreign syllables, whose origin must in- 
vestigate, and whose destination is, express the secondary 
ideas grammar which the root itself cannot express. The 
vowel, with this that consonant, and sometimes without any 
consonant whatever, belongs the fundamental meaning can 
lengthened the highest degree raised, and this leugthen- 
ing and raising with other similar modifications belong not 
the denoting grammatical relations, which require more 
elearly pointed out, but only the mechanism, the symmetry 

This Sanscrit Indo-European family, called, because the 
Sanscrit its basis, and because now ascertained beyond 
doubt that the Sanscrit and European languages generally, are 
the same construction, and that they differ essentially from the 
languages Western Asia, consists the following: The 
Sanscrit. The Zend, the language Zoroaster, the Zend- 
Avesta, and the ancient fire-worshippers, which said 
connected with Sanscrit brother and sister, with which 
united the modern Persian. the languages the arrow- 
headed character will speak presently. The ten great lan- 
guages India are thus given Colebrooke. The northern 
and eastern which have the greatest affinity for Sanscrit are: 

Sareswata, which perhaps the proper Prakrit (though all 
these ten languages are sometimes called that name). 

Hindi the ground-work the Hindustani. 

Bengali. 

Maithila Tirhutiya. 

Utcala 

These are sometimes called the Five Gaur tribes. 


an, Gothic, German and Sclavonic languages. Translated principally Lt. East- 
wick, assisted Prof. Wilson. London, 1845. Vol. pp. 101, 102. 
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The southern and western, sometimes called the Five Dravirs, 
Tamil. 

Mahratta. 

Carnata. 

Guzaratti. 

have already mentioned the two theories relation their 
connection with the Sanscrit. 

The third undoubted family the Indo-European class 
the Greek language with its dialects. IV. The Latin, with its 
descendants Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, the latter 
which course have other elements, also Indo-European the 
main.” The Sclavonic branch, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Bohemian, unless Lithuanian intermediary between Scla- 
vonic and the tribes further west. VI. The VIL 
The Celtic, including the old Irish, Highland Scottish, Erse, ete. 
VIIL The Gothic Teutonic, from which comes German and 
the main basis English. IX. The Dutch with Flemish, 
Besides these there may other Asiatic languages north In- 
dia the same The brilliant discovery mainly due 


Donaldson, New Cratylus, pp. 78, makes the Low German include, The 
Scandinavian languages, Icelandic, Swedish and Danish. The Low German 
dialects, peculiarly called, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish and Dutch. The 
Old Gothic.” thinks the Low German very much the more ancient Europe. 
and Lithuanian” puts the same class with the oldest Low- 
German dialects.” 

The tribes who speak Sclavonian thus enumerates: The Russians and 
Rusniaks, the Servians, Bosnians, Dalmatians, Croats, the Wends and 
Sorbs Lusatia and Saxony, the Slowaks Hungary, the Bohemians, Moravi- 
ans, Poles and Silesians.” 

The question how far the Tartars are Indo-European interesting 
one. Vergleichung der Sprachen von Europa und Indien,” says his 
general division the Persian languages the Indo-European stock, sie 
her leben, mehr oder minder entfernt, verschiedene rohe Sprachen, das Afghanische 
Reiche Kabul, das Balutschi den Grenzen Indiens, das Kurdische bei den 
Gebirgsbewohnern Persiens und das bei einem Stamme des Kaukasus erhaltene 
Ossetische, ein altes Ueberbleibsel aus der Zeit der grossen Wanderung der indi- 
schen nach Europa,” 23. 

Ritter (Erdkunde, Berlin, Vol. VII. pp. 604 sq.) has some very interesting 
information this point: says there are six tribes divisions Indo-ger- 
manischen whose country East-Turkistan, and they ap- 
pear, according him, have ranged from the frontiers Persia China, one 
tribe them, according Chinese fragment which comes through Romish 
missionary, having entered into close relations with the Chinese government about 
the time the Advent. This curious document given Ritter length. 
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Bopp that these are all essentially one, and all based the 
earliest existing monument upon Sanscrit. 
The proof this its nature cumulative. depends very 


much upon careful observation thousand particulars. Gen- 


eral statements without these lose much their force. sum- 
mary all can attempt. 

One source proof has been already mentioned,—the essen- 
tial difference the structure the three great classes lan- 
guages. will seen careful examination that this in- 
deed radical. that Hebrew its main structure almost 
widely removed from Greek the one hand from Chinese 
the other. 

Another source the wonderful similarity words which have 
passed through the whole range these languages radically un- 
changed. When the lapse twenty-five centuries considered, 
and the immense variety the nations involved the analysis, 
the result astonishing. have only room for meagre spe- 


Sanscrit. Greek. Gothic. German. 
pitar paita pater vater father 
nama nomen name name 
pansa anser gans gander, goose 
janu knie knee 


Another very striking mode proof this: Different families 
the great class Indo-European languages have upon 
different parts the same Sanscrit word and carried them off, 
that although there may apparent similarity between the 
word the two widely separated branches, yet tracing each 
the intermediary Sanscrit root, the identity may established. 
might compare this two roads starting from common 
point: the places reached the end hundred miles are wide- 
separated, yet tracing each road back separately, arrive 
the common starting-point. observed that the ex- 
amples given are often much more striking when advert 
the uniform laws which regulate the interchange letters 
these languages. some examples: 

The Sanscrit for dog svan, the genitive from which 
comes the Greek Latin canis, Take now the other direc- 


Bopp, ubi sup. 
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tion svan, Lithuanian szuns, German hunds, English hound, and 
have the identity canis and hound. 

German schwester and Italian sorella. 

Thus: Sanscrit svasr, Gothic svistar, Germ. 
Sanscrit accusative Latin sororem, Ital. sorella. 
Cf. Greek and German haupt—head. 
Thus: 
Gothic haubith, Old high Germ. 
houpit, haupt—head. 

thus appears that very many instances the true method for 
establishing connection betweeu words which appear diverse 
the European languages trace both the common root 
the Sanscrit. The proof becomes complete proportion the 
number examples. 

not only however the similarity words that the San- 
scrit manifests the basis the European dialects. The 
similarity seen also the grammatical structure 
manifest, for example, the case-terminations, and the fact 
that they are very much made original pronouns annexed 
nouns. Here, however, necessary attend the 
grand characteristic this class languages distinguished 
from the other two, viz. the power the root gather nu- 
cleus structure around specimen two this pro- 
cess may not unacceptable. 

The idea the root sta planting oneself 
ingly Sanscrit “to The Zend has hi-sta-mi, 
with the same meaning. Greek have the same 
root with the softened The Gothic has standa, the old 
High German stant, present German stand, English stand, Latin 
sto, stare. Observe how all the formations crystallize around 
sta. English: staunch, that which stands firmly; con- 
si-st-ent, that which stands always the same position; sta-n- 
dard, that which stands rallying-point; stanza, lines regular- 
adjusted each other colonne sta-ke, that which plant- 
down firmly. Open now your Greek Lexicon the root 
you find standing upright, hence plumb- 
water cavern which finally petrifies into rocky pillar; oza- 
standing erect holds liquids; spike grain, etc. Open 

your Latin dictionary stabilitas, statua, statutum, stator, stamen, 
status, stagno, etc. Open your German dictionary: Staat, state, 
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that which supports everything, government; stamm, trunk 
tree stange, pole; starr, stiff, numb; staunen, stand 
astonished; stave, stove; standhaft, firm, durable, etc. 

order show the immediate change take different root, 
the Sanscrit Plu Plo, Flu Flo, for soft and through- 
out the whole family there tendency and amalga. 
mate. The idea here that flowing, overflowing. will 
overflow; flame which waves undulates; 
swell, overflow with frivolous talking; 
Bacchus, all expressive the fulness the generative powers 
Turn the Latin: Flamma, flo, blow cast flecto, 
bend bow;; flos, fluctus, fluidus, flumen, fluo, German: 
Flacken, flicker like candle; flage, flattern, 
flutter; fliehen, fly; floss, running water; wing; fluth, 
flood, Spanish: flaco, dejected, frail; flagnear, slacken, 
grow remiss flotar, float; floxel, down; flueco, fringe; fluir, 
flow, ete. French: Flatter, flamme, fleur, fletrir, fleurir, flotter, 

etc. English, the same; flow, flute, float, flood, 

hardly necessary observe that these can possibil- 
ity accidental coincidences. The moment you obtain the cor- 
rect root and the law its development can traced more 
strongly more weakly through the whole Indo-European 

not mean say that there are not exceptions, but they 
are generally such confirm the rule. The fertile fancy phi- 
lologers will also bring forward occasionally something fanciful, 
far-fetched and ill-founded, but the direction the main current 
proof clear and unequivocal. 

answer the inquiry the possibility the preserva- 
tion the very same forms speech through thousands years, 
climes remote spicy India, and sunny Iceland, from the 
torrid the frozen zone, under every form religion from pon- 
derous Brahmanism that the wild Scandinavian, from the 
fervid fire-worshipper the calm and sober Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tian, from the dominions the Grand Mogul and the autocrat 
all the Russias republican America, would reply that noth- 
ing tenacious the modes speech, and the traditions 
that live the hearts the people. Like the sports child- 


Liddell and Scott's Lex. voc. 
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ren' that are handed down from generation generation with 
elastic vigor, speech something that transcends law, that inter- 
feres not with religion, that embalms the sacred associations 
home. 

But then this marvellous similarity speech rests after all, 
upon similarity character all the families this extensive 
groupe, modified indeed all the circumstances mentioned, but 
still the same essence. shall return this point soon 
shall have examined element the subject which 
this moment becoming one deep interest. refer the 
recent decyphering the arrow-headed characters. 

This subject demands separate and more extended investiga- 
tion than can here accord it. All can now give 
general sketch sufficient place clear light its rela- 
tion the discovery Bopp. 

Persepolis, Babylon, Behistun Bisitun, and other places 
ancient Assyria and Persia, are found splendid buildings, 
pillars, bricks and rocks smoothed for the purpose, numerous 
inscriptions. They are written peculiar character which 
from its form called wedge-shaped, arrow-headed. This 
character peculiar these regions, and very extensively em- 
ployed. Particular arrangements, combinations these char- 
acters apparently belonged different nations speaking different 
What remarkable about them that 
they are all composed single character resembling arrow- 
head placed sometimes vertically, sometimes horizontally slop- 
ing angle, and again with its base fixed against the base 
another precisely similar, form wedge. the inscrip- 
tions Babylon the notch the arrow does not appear 
perceptible, and straight lines seem freely 

Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manual stated that the first hint 
towards decyphering this character seems have been obtained 
Champollion from twofold incription upon Egyptian ala- 


Blackstone’s Comm. 

See for the whole subject Mr. Bartlett’s pamphlet the Progress Ethnolo- 
gy, New York, 1847. have the best reason know that his statements are 
from original sources, have quoted freely from them, save the necessity 
going over variety pamphlets and periodicals published abroad. 

London Quarterly Review, March 1847. contains sketch the arrow- 
headed discoveries together with those Nineveh. The statements are rather 
general. 

Vide inscription Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manual, pl. 4th edit., said 
copy from Babylonian brick the Boston Athenaeum. 
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baster vase presenting the name Xerxes, one part having 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the other the Persepolitan 
row-heads, and that after this Lichtenstein, Grotefend and 
sen turned their attention the Mr. Bartlett and the 
London Quarterly Reviewer not mention this but both begin 
with Grotefend the original discoverer. will observed 
that there nothing here like the Rosetta stone guide the in- 
quirer except far the hint mentioned above from Champol- 
lion may well-founded. Prof. Grotefend started with the idea 
that the building Persepolis which contained the inscriptions 
was royal palace, and the work one the great monarchs 
Persia. observed that number these wedges angles, 
larger smaller size, perpendicular horizontal, grouped to- 
gether, were usually divided from each other the Persepolitan 
inscriptions peculiar sign, and rightly concluded that each 
these groups formed letter. These letters are read their 
uniform direction from left some the 
ments Persepolis are inscriptions the character, parts 

Fourth edit. 316. Six authorities are given the section, but 
not distinctly indicated upon which this statement 

Quart. Rev. ubi sup., note reviewer. one the works before us, 
Tychsen and Bp. Minter are said have discovered this important all 
Prof. Fiske’s inscriptions, (four number independently the brick from Baby- 
lon,) the divisions letters are made point like our period, except the Per- 
sepolitan interpretation the hieroglyphic writing the vase Champol- 
lion, where there are division-marks. consists but few words. The in- 
scriptions given Fiske from the Zend, Pehlevi, and more modern character” 
have the same point. these copies are correctly made, there would seem 
great mystery about this important sign.” 

The Persian languages are thus set forth Rask (Ueber das Alter und die 
Echtheit der Zendsprache, Berlin, 1826,) Englished Prof. Anthon, (Indo- 
Germanic Analogies, appended Greck Prosody, 202). Persian family 
has for its primitive type the Zend preserved the Zend-Avesta. was spoken 
the ancient Persians, the another idiom intermingled with Chaldee, 
was spoken the Medes and Parthians. ‘They were written cuneiform char- 
acters before having special alphabets. The Zend and Pehlevi were displaced 
about the commencement our era the Parsi dialect the same family. 
became the dominant idiom the empire and preserved itself pure and unaltered 
until the Mohammedan invasion, when from union the Arabic with the na- 
tional idiom arose the Modern Persian. Connected with the Persian, amongst 
others, the tongue the Ossetes, the range Caucasus, which af- 
ford indubitable traces the great migration Indian communities into Europe.” 
should like much know the ultimate authority for this last remark. in- 
volves point deep interest more than one relation. Bopp speaks very 
high terms Rask. Comp. Gram. Pref. viii. note, particularly his work “On 
the Thracian tribe Languages,” where, though (Rask) had not then the San- 
scrit, Bopp says, “he almost everywhere halts half-way towards the truth.” 
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which have been decyphered Sacy. one these 
the titles and name king are often repeated these Grote- 
fend thought might repeated the same manner the arrow- 
headed character. 

“In these inscriptions one groupe characters were repeated 
more frequently than any other. According the analogy the 
Pehlevi inscriptions, decyphered Sacy, was believed 
that these were the names kings who were father and son. 
examination the bas-reliefs together with the Greek his- 
torians convinced Grotefend that must look for the kings 
the dynasty the These names could obviously 
not Cyrus and Cambyses, because the names occurring the 
inscriptions not begin with the same letter; Cyrus and Arta- 
nes were equally inapplicable, the first being too short, and the 
latter too long; there only remained therefore the names 
Darius and Xerxes. The next step was ascertain what their 
names were the old Persian language, they came 
through the Greek. This obtained through the Zend the 
Zend-Avesta. Xerxes turns out Kshershe Ksharsha; 
and Darius Dareush, and king Kshe Ksheio (shat). thus 
translated two short inscriptions and formed considerable por- 
tion alphabet. This was accomplished 

Grotefend was followed Rask, Burnouf and Lassen who 
(in Europe with the materials already collected) each accom- 
plished something. discovered two characters, and Lassen 
his various works has identified least twelve characters 
which had been mistaken all his predecessors.” 

Major Rawlinson, officer the East India Company’s army, 
next addressed himself with great zeal this subject the 
ground. was occupied ten years. His discoveries were 
announced London memoir, read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society 1839, but were not published eztenso until 
1846. interesting fact that Rawlinson found, when after 
laboring for some time received Lassen’s Researches, that 
had already discovered all Lassen’s new characters except one. 
will observed, however, that not only alphabet but the 
structure the language was needed. This Grotefend had not, 
but Rawlinson obtained through the Zend, and means es- 
pecially Commentary the Yazna,” where the 
Zend investigated its grammatical structure. Finally, 


Bartlett abridged. 
IV. No. 16. 
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succeeded translating four hundred lines the inscription 
the Behistun tablets. 

These tablets are found the midst ancient Media not far 
from the modern city There rises high pre. 
cipitous mountain the lower part which smoothed, and upon 
sculptured figure trampling prostrate rebel with nine 
other captives fettered. With this Persepolitan writing 
nearly 1000 lines—400 which, stated, Rawlinson has de- 
cyphered. inscription Darius Hystaspes, giving his 
genealogy, victories, and the provinces over which 
describes the manner which obtained the crown, and 
ascribes all the glory his power wonder. 
ful discovery. One fancies can hear Herodotus rejoicing from 
his grave. 

The Persepolitan tablets are trilingual. Professor Westergaard, 
Dane, has opened acquaintance with the second 
variety characters. calls Median, the first being named 
old Persian. Starting with the idea that these were but transla- 
tions the first, which was fully confirmed, proceeded con- 
struct alphabet. also investigated the ground. The 
additional inscriptions decyphered him are Xerxes. They 
consist praises Ormuzd for blessings received and him- 
self for the additions made the royal palace Persepolis.2 

Major Rawlinson has made some advance the third class 
Persepolitan characters the Babylonian. Prof. 
Grotefend has also devoted some attention them. 

Rawlinson makes three grand divisions the arrow-headed 
characters, viz. the Persian, the Median and the Babylonian. 
The Babylonian subdivides into five, viz. 
Babylonian, the Babylonian, the Medo- Assyrian, the 
Assyrian, and the Elymean. Westergaard however makes only 
five divisions all, viz. the three kinds the trilingual tablets 
Persia. The Persian, the Median and the one called Raw- 
linson the Achemenian-Babylonian, together with the Assyrian 
and Old Babylonian.3 

These discoveries together with those resulting from the ex- 
cavations Layard and Botta, near the site Nineveh, are in- 
teresting and exciting high degree, and may lead remark- 
able results. Our object however simply consider them 

London Quart. Review ubi sup. Bartlett. 
Ib. and Quart. Review. 
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philological point view, and connected with the place 
assigned Bopp the Sanscrit. 

The old Persian decyphered found exhibit close affini- 
ties both the Sanscrit and Zend. entirely alphabetic. 
The Median, called Westergaard, contains accord- 
ing him “one hundred characters which seventy-four 
are syllabic, twenty-four alphabetic, and two signs divisions 
between words.” does not pretend decide upon the 
family-relation this language though considers that be- 
longs the Scythian rather than the Japhetic class lan- 
guages, which opinion Major Rawlinson coincides.”! 

this dark, the darkness becomes deeper inquire into 
the remainder. Little that distinct has yet been accomplished 
these, but the world will look with deep interest for any light 
that can thrown upon the Assyrian Babylonian language. 

summing the results will perceived that regard 
the language called Median, there nothing sufficiently cer- 
tain yet developed upon which build any firm theory, and 
regard the old Persian the affinities are clearly and decided- 
with the Sanscrit and Zend. The Quarterly Review says: 
“the discoveries start from the later reigns the 
kings, and only through well-grounded knowledge the Persic 
form the arrow-headed character and the old Persic lan- 
guage, can slowly ascend through the intervening Median 
dynasties, with their peculiar alphabet, and yet imperfectly con- 
jectured language, into the mysteries the Babylonian and 
Assyrian empires—with their still more difficult, complicated, and, 
should seem, five-fold varieties character—and their lan- 
guage, the descent which, whether from the Semitic Indian 
family yet unresolved problem.” 

Mr. Turner, the New York Union Theological Seminary, 
who has been investigating this subject examination 
all the recent works which have reached this country, has favored 
the writer with the following remarks. Mr. disclaims being 
considered authority the subject. that the reader can 
judge. 

Mr. Turner writes follaws: discoveries Lassen, 
Rawlinson and not the least degree shake the 
conclusions Bopp respecting the Sanscrit the basis the 
Indo-European languages. The latest views Lassen and Raw- 
linson, far regards the decyphering and translating the in- 


Bartlett, 226. 
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scriptions, are nearly coincident. Their principal difference 
opinion may called theoretical has respect the 
relative age and position the old Persian, the language the 
inscriptions. Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen place the Zend and 
Vedic Sanscrit par, and declare that when compare the 
language the Persepolitan inscriptions with that the Zend- 
Avesta, perceive that the former bears the latter the same 
relation that the Italian does the Latin, the modern an- 
cient Greek, that say, the old Persian has all the 
istics language derived from the Zend, which latter, being 
closely allied with the Sanscrit, bears with the like traces 
antiquity. This opinion not acceded Maj. Rawlinson, 
who elevates the old Persian, rather depresses the Sanscrit 
and Zend considerably the scale. places the old Persian 
par with the Vedic Sanscrit, and thus brings down the clas- 
sical Sanscrit and the Zend toa much later epoch. even 
goes far doubt whether the Zend was ever spoken lan- 
guage. Without going into original investigation the sub- 
ject, very easy account for the discrepancy between these 
views, and estimate their respective value. Messrs. Burnouf 
and Lassen are men living the heart learned Europe, lead- 
ers the new school philology which has sprung the 
present age, and whose information, speak, kept posted 
the latest date. Maj. Rawlinson, the contrary, 
philologist profession, ignorant the German language, and 
secluded from the literary world his position the centre 
Asia, that cannot procure sight the books that most in- 
timately concern him till years after their publication. thus 
easy conceive that, spite his great learning and sagacity, 
and his enthusiastic devotion the studies which all his lei- 
sure engaged, his writings should tinctured with the obso- 
lete views British scholars the last century, and show im- 
perfect acquaintance with the texts now relied upon determine 
the relative antiquity languages belonging the same stock. 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, see that the 
views Lassen and this respect are entitled far 
the greater weight. 

give you brief view the and its relations 
furnished Lassen the sixth volume the Zeitschrift die 
Kunde des Morgenlands. This will enable you form judg- 
ment the subject for yourself. 

vowels are the original (Rawlinson finds 
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the diphthongs etc.); derivative vowels, the 
consonants find three series, viz. Surds mute and aspirated, 
and Sonant mute. 

asp. th, sh, chh, 

The aspirated sonants dh, etc. the Sanscrit, some which 
are also found the Zend, are wanting the old Persian, which 
this respect forms the transition the Greek and Gothic. 

remains the old Persian are sufficient 
show that the time the possessed nearly 
the whole stock inflexions belonging the Asian languages. 
Still inferior completeness the Sanscrit and even the 
Zend, and manifests tendency confound the Cases reject- 
ing certain final articulations and and also after and 
The Dual also seems have vanished, least the verb. 
the eight cases the Sanscrit and Zend, the Locative the on- 
one not yet found separate form, the Instrumental appear- 
ing used instead it. The name the Deity, Ormuzd, 
occurs the following forms: 


Nom. Auramazda 
Auramazdam 
Dat. 
Gen. Auramazdaha 
Voc. Auramazda 


the Personal Pronouns have: 


Old Pers. 
Pers. aham, azem, adam 
3rd Pers. sva, hva, hawa 


The second person has not been found. Other pronouns exhibit 
like correspondence. 

the nature the inscriptions which con- 
sist great measure titles and proper names, the forms 
verbs are not exhibited such fulness those the nouns. 
Still examples are preserved the Present, Imperfect, Aorist, 
Perfect and Future; besides the Indicative mode, the Imperative 
occurs the Middle voice, whereas the other forms are the 
Active. Only one example found the Optative, which mode 
usually re-placed forms the Imperfect. The Imperfect 
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Old Pers. 
akrinst, 
Plur. aquma 
akrinvam, aqunwa 


Lassen considers that the was the language 
the ancient Persians the time the the Zend 
the east Persia, whence its close affinities the language 
India; and that both the old Persian and Zend descend from 
source. The shows itself living language 
only during the times the Sassanides. was the language 
Iran, and consists two elements, Iranian and 
Aramean. the first monument that appears after the old 
Persian, and serves many respects show the mode tran- 
sition the ancient language into the modern. already 
modern Persian its essential characteristics. The Pazend was 
dialect parallel with the Pehlevi, but which attaches itself im- 
mediately the Zend.” 

return, conclusion, the point similarity character 
the nations, who speak the Indo-European languages. 

God shall enlarge Japheth, and shall dwell the tents 
Shem, and Canaan shall his servant.” spake the voice 
the Almighty his servant Noah, upwards four thousand 
years ago Ararat. Comparative philology affords another 
beautiful illustration this passage. The testimony the great 
German scholars unequivocal that the 
ges are far the most powerful the world, the natural lan- 
guage the ruling race. Their mode development from their 
own substance, and the manner which they lay the strong hand 
upon everything other tongues which suits their own genius, 
shows the spirit the conquering and race. How won- 
derful the law which the speakers Indo-European tongues, 
the Japhetan race are everywhere victorious! Commencing from 
the mountains Caucasus they fill the best parts the world. 
India the Brahmans, the speakers Sanscrit, have impressed 
their religion and language upon hundred millions, whose gov- 
ernment Anglo-Saxon, Japhet dwelling the tents Shem. 
Northern Asia and Northern Europe are ruled the Sclavonic 
family proven Bopp the race Japhet. Shem yields 
everywhere, except always Arabia where Ishmael lives before 
God invincible answer the prayer Abraham, his friend. 
But mark where Japhet, meets Japhet his own fastnesses! 
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Proud England and proud Russia know the names Affghanis- 
tan and Circassia! The Grecian Alexander the Thracian 
family Japhet overran Asia, and the empire Japhetan Rome 
was enlarged till became universal. The unconquered sea- 
kings Scandinavia carried Sanscrit forms along the coasts 
the frozen North, and the Gothic tribes filled Central Europe with 
another form the same speech. The Vandal, the Frank and 
the Celt bear witness their race their language. And last, 
not least, the Anglo-Saxons are the very essence the race, the 
most essentially Japhetan all Japhet’s family. Eng- 
lish language, which (harmony and copiousness apart) for pure 
strength, may called the noblest mode human speech, 
stretching its conquering wing from India California. 

May not look into the vista the dim future with two 
ideas struggling within us? pursuing the study language 
may carry the torch lighted Teutonic genius into one twi- 
light cavern after another, and classify tongues some high 
analysis, teach not much, laboriously one, two langua- 
ges, the principles all. And, again, may not, ob- 
scurely hinted one the Germans, this inductive process 
look the bringing mankind near together the under- 
standing their respective modes speech, and the investi- 
gation what language lies nearest nature, that nearer 
approximation may made universal language? The arts 
are bringing mankind into near physical connection, the preva- 
lence pure Christianity will bring them into moral union; 
might hope bring together the elements speech into 
the light philosophy, that this great jargon conflicting 
tongues may give way finer combinations, and speak not 
with the tongues men but angels? 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Grammar the Latin Language, Zumpt, Ph. D., Pro- 
the University, and Member the Royal Academy 
Berlin. From the ninth edition the original, adapted the 
use English students Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. D., late the 
University Bonn. London, 1845. 


Charles Siedhof, Ph. D., late Rector the Gymnasium Aurich, the Kingdom 
Hanover, now teacher private Classical School, Newton Centre, 
from 


622. here said that contingit frequently used with 
the infinitive. This true general, but not regard Cice- 
ro, who had but once used this construction, viz. the passage 
quoted from pro Arch. III. Stirenburg, therefore, endeavored 
correct the reading. Cf. his Latin edition, and his first 
edition Officiis, preface, 9,10. Yet has returned 
the German edition the oration the authority the manu- 
scripts. Also Lambinus thought the construction not classical. 
Although common with poets and later writers yet not 
used any good prose writer. 

623. Our author has 600 explained the regular construc- 
tion est thus necesse should here either stricken out, 
least should said, that it, being very rare, not 
imitated. 

the passages with est, ut, observed, that 
all them added. Further are two hypothetical na- 
ture, the imperfect tenses, which followed, show. 

625. The subjunctive after necesse est (and oportet) not 
put the same category with the accusative and infinitive, 
unless with some restrictions; for although the present fol- 
lows those phrases, yet the imperfect entirely against the use 
Cicero. Necesse est and necesse est faciam are both 
equally good, but necesse erat facerem not good Latin; 
must always say this facere. 

But the expression necesse est with the infinitive, fre- 
quent with Cicero, ought have been quoted. Famm. 
mihi necesse est esse; Fat. homini necesse est 


The difference between quod and the accusative before 
the infinitive particularly clear Cic. pro Sext. 80: 
haec ipsa vis est non posse illa, quod Tribunus ple- 
bis templum an, esset ablatus, primum- 
que resipisset, non referri The first sentence expres- 
ses general thought, both the following refer certain person 
and event. 

629. There are still other different constructions which often 
occur, which only mention and cur after miror and mirum 
est (as the Greek Cf. Cic. pro Sext. 
potius, quem—viderit (in the beginning the chapter there 
quis quid esset, quod Senect. XI. 35: quid 
mirum igitur senibus, infirmi Further, Orat. 13; 
pro Rosc. Amer. XLV. 131; ibid. VIII. 22; Cic. Famm. 
27.1: miror, cur accuses. especially frequent with 
Cicero. 

632. very true remark Klotz Jahn’s NN. GG. 
Phil. und 14. Jahrg. Band. Heft. 243, 258 (Review 
Antibarbarus), that according the use Cicero the 
perfect participles the deponents, when used passively, have 
regularly the perfect participle active verb with them. This 
remark would place school grammar. 

635. Rem. the phrase, domum reversus, litteras tuas inveni, 
reversus should stricken out the highest degree rare wri- 
ters authority. only found Caesar VI. 42, and 
with Cic. Phil. 10: retractus, non reversus videretur. 

this our author’s remark 209 the end, that although 
sus used participle rarely occurs with esse, correct- 
ed; for reversus here not mere participle, esse 
civitatem boni viri boni cives, nulla ignominia notati, non rever- 
tantur, quam tot nefarioruin scelerum condemnati reverterunt. 

639. The use the future participle active without esse 
very properly ascribed the Silver age, yet the participle esse, 
should have been excepted frequent with Cicero 
that there need reference passages. 

647. This use the ablative absolute found few 
passages early with Cicero. Cf. Acadd. 11. 33: Quo 
enim omnia judicantur, reliqua negant Finn. 
27. 85: Perfecto concluso, neque virtutibus neque amicitiis 
usquam locum esse nihil praeterea est magno opere dicendum 
12.41: Adjuncto vero, iidem etiam prudentes 


haberentur, nihil erat, quod homines iis auctoribus non posse con- 
sequi arbitrantur. 

Our author professes have quoted all the places where 
with future participle passive found Cicero, but this 
mistaken. Cf. pro Sext. Sed tamen Cras- 
sus consulibus meam caussam suscipiendam esse dicebat, 
Famm. XV. 11: tamen admonendum potius me, quam 
pro Sulla VIII 23: Sed tamen pro magnis caussis nos- 
trae necessitudinis monendum esse etiam atque etiam 
Famm. IX. scribenda putabam. 

659. The construction substantive with and the infin- 
itive depends entirely the double signification est. 
either adjective verb exists) when has the emphasis and 
the following verb must put the genitive the gerund; 
substantive verb (=copula) and then simply connects the 
subject the predicate, has emphasis and the following 
verb stands the infinitive. Without paying regard here 
common connections, officium est, quote here (as rare) Cic. 
15: nullam esse rationem amittere ejusmodi oc- 
casione. II. 6.17: nec esse ullam disputare. 
Ibid. 23. 74: nulla fuit with adesse. Cic. 
Verr. II. 17: capit adesse. But compare what 
our author has said the note 597. 

The most important phrase this kind est, partly, 
because occurs very frequently with the infinitive, partly, 
because the difference its meaning used connection with 
the infinitive connection with the gerund, great and 
manifest. est, with the infinitive, regularly accompanied 
jam, and means, (just) now time. occurs 
most frequently. Cf. Cic. Orat. 181: tempus est 
jam ordine argumentorum collocatione aliquid 
abstain from quoting other passages, because would 
unnecessary. Tempus est, with the gerund, means, there time 
(enough). The phrase not often used this way. When 
tempus est corresponds with our, the gerund also 
must used. Cf. Cic. pro. Mil. Atque est ullum 
jure hominis necandi. 

Here may remark, that the infinitive has its own subject, 
this must put the accusative that est this case 
governs the accusative before the infinitive. Cf. Cic. Atticum 
IV. extr.: sed jam tempus est ipsum amare. 
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The genitive the gerund the signification the phrase 
first explained, used Cicero way exception. Acadd. 
48. 147: Verum quoniam non modo nauta significat, sed etiam 
Favonius ipse insusurat navigandi nobis tempus esse. 

676. put for consules. Cic. pro Sext. XI. 25: 
innocentia for innocentes Cic. Orat. 46. 202: Cic. 
pro Ligar. 33. 

677. used, especially with the comparative, rather 
frequently with reference persons. Cf. Cic. Famm. IV. 
Victoris vitio, erat moderatius; Famm. XIV. 
extr.: mihi esse. 

678. The substantives vir and homo stand very often for de- 
monstrative pronouns. Cf. Cic. Famm. 14: nosti hominis 
pro Sext. XLI. 88: tanta moderatio fuit hominis. 

Our author has taught 92, that the plural animae used 
reference the ferocia one man; here limits animae 
several. Cic. pro Sext. XLI. 88: fractae erant animae hominis. 
Here animae has not the meaning ferocia. 

681. Introitus Smyrnam Cic. Phil. 2.5; Conventus 
Marcellos, Pompejum, Cic. Ver. III. 45; 
adscensus, domum reditus, Cic. pro Sext. 131. 

684. Ciceroniana has Pliny, Historia Naturae, 
But the word not found all Cicero either 
its significations. uses circumlocutions for it, simplex 
ratio, the Greek, Famm. VII. 26. lex sump- 
tuaria, quae videtur attulisse. 

685. Although true that the neuter the adjectives here 
quoted used substantives, not imitated, yet found 
occasionally even with the best writers. Cf. Caes. Bel. Gall. 
with Famm. VII. 16, init. equo Trojano scis esse 
extremo, which somewhat 

686. Here the remarks would have been place that we, 
for instance, must render, they were the first who did this, illi 
hoc fecerunt, never with esse and qui. 

689. Here the attention should have been particularly direct- 
the fact, that with Cicero also, with the superlative and 
tense posse, very frequently occurs. Cf. Finn. 
very many other places. 

Drakenborch has, indeed, collected the passage here quoted 
many examples from Livy, but means all, would 
appear from our author. 
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Tantus sometimes also Cicero omitted before 
Cic. pro Flacco. Vociferarer et, quantum pos- 
sem, contenderem. 

690. Magis quam with the positive the more frequent use 
100; Brut. 241; Attic. 1.4: pro Plan. XV. 

691. Charles his remark the passage, 
Amicit. here quoted, doubts whether unus, not connected 
with substantive, can used for strengthening superlative. 
Although Klotz (cf. page and his edition) quotes Cic. 
pro Sext. 141: qui omnium justissimus esse tradi- 
tur; yet this usage must characterized very rare. 

Here the place where might have been said, that the 
superlative often followed comparative denoting still 
higher degree. Cf. Cic.ad Famm. Ego autem hoc 
miserior sum, quam tu, quae III. 34, 
tibique persuade quidem mihi sed multo fore 

692. Cic. pro Sext. 59, used very few 
opposition the whole Roman people, that corresponds 
with our, handful. Cf. Garatoni this passage. 

693. Somewhere the following remarks the pronouns, 
the attention should have been called the fact that the demon- 
strative pronouns, and usually also the relative guz, with Cicero, 
stand the same case with the substantive and not 
the genitive plural according our usage. whose 
remark Cic. pro Arch. 185, 288) contains 
rich collection examples, knows only exceptions the 
demonstrative pronouns Cicero, namely: Orat. 13. 56: 
Atqui nunc quidem, quamquam est publica versatus, 
pro Sext. illo—aspectu instead illius. 

696. the end this paragraph our author indicates what 
very true, that Cicero inclined put ipse the same case 
with the subject, although otherwise approves the rule given 

Ernesti concerning this word. may consider ex- 
ception when ipse put the same case with the object. 
the first passage quoted our author from Cic. pro Lege Man. 
XIII. 13: Non potest exercitum continere imperator, qui 
non continet, the Codex Erfurtensis reads which 
reading, doubtless, deserves the preference. Graevius was al- 
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ready this opinion. See Wunder Varr. lectt. Cod. Erfurt. 
LXIX. there tries elicit the sense: non potest exerci- 
tum continere imperator, qui alios quidem continet, vero non 
continet, which course would absurd. Therefore pre- 
fers ipse. 

ipse precedes the personal pronoun, then must always stand 
the nominative. Cf. Finn. 28: quis ipse sibi 
inimicus immediately after inimicus sibi putandus 
est. 

which limits modifies the thought, there not only 
Latin quidem, but more frequently merely et, and more rarely 
atque. Cf. Cic. pro Sext. XL. 86: Laudas Milonem jure 
ibid. XXIV. 54: gener Piso gener. This very frequent. 

Our author should have mentioned here the peculiarity accord- 
ing which after inserted relative sentence continues that 
sentence; which however only takes place with copulative 
particle and then when stands another case than that 
which the relative stands. Cf. Cic. Orat. II. quam intuens, 
eaque defixus, illius similitudinem artem manum dirigebat, 
—and thus not unfrequently. 

denotes contempt. Cic. pro Sext. XI. 26: nam alter 
ule horridus severus (Piso) ibid. VIII. 20: habeo quem 
opponam atque coeno. 

709 and Every careful reader will struck with the 
inconsistency and contradiction, which are found this 
nearly all other grammars, respect the words and 
that the distinction made merely external, and not according 
etymology and usage, philosophically ascertained. 

Our author 

Quisquam and ullus are found negative sentences. 

But this rule does not extend the particles and neve, 
after which only used. The exception, here made, 
owing the use after conjunctions. 

Quisquam and are sometimes used after sz, not ina 
negative sense, but only increase the indefiniteness. 

Nothing need said the inconsistency this statement. 
will only observe respect No. that and ullus 
after and neve occur not unfrequently Cicero; and that the 
author errs supposing that only and follows 
neve. The following examples will confirm what has now 

IV. No. 16. 
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been Comp. Cic. pro Sextio reus adsit, 
citetur, quaeratur, mentionem omnino judicum 
aut judiciorum facere liceat; pro leg. Man. XXIV. 69: Deinde 
hortor, auctore Romano, maneas sententia, neve 
cujusquam vim aut minas pertimescas; pro Balbo 11: 
forte, quod ille tabulas publicas retulisset, dubitasse 
quam—videretur; Tuscull. III. unquam possit 
exsistere and many other cases. 

Caesar also uses it, Bel. Gal. the end: Iter 
eorum moratur atque impedit interdicitque, interfi- 
ciant. the other classic writers. That this pronoun some- 
times used without foregoing conjunction and after dum, the 
author himself has shown examples. 

respects the signification and use the pronouns quis, 
aliquis, quispiam and obvious that they are all 
the same etymology; and that the shades meaning depend 
wholly the prefixes and suffixes. will limit our remarks 
here the word quisquam. Being compounded and 
means literally any one as, any one although. Quam 
itself stand for clause Latin; therefore must 
concessive particle equivalent, sense, concessive clause 
(although), which stands contrast with (quam); Nego 
hoc fecisse said opposition previous asser- 
tion some other thus: Nego hoc fecisse quam 
(quam) affirmatur. English the force the expression will 
best given emphasizing the word the subject the 
sentence, thus: say, one has done it, although has been 
affirmed another. 

quisquam comes after the same thing except that 
the contrast cannot expressed because not 
negative character, but The sentence contains 
opposition implied preceding negation. quisquam, 
ille sapiens fuit, means (no one wise, but) any one wise, 
was so. quis doctus fuit [quam] hoc negatur, quem 
fuisse doctum), ille fuit. 

Whenever the clause following refers implied preced- 
ing affirmation, and not guis must used, appears 
the preceding examples. this does not often take place 
with ne, quis commonly follows one says, scribat, 
this simply command, the right the one, and the obligation 
the other being presupposed. quisquam scribat, means, 


command that one write (although another has commanded 
that one should write). See Cic. Officiis. 
213 and 214, 1st ed. 

§710. the German edition, corrected the English trans- 
does indeed stand distributively after ordinals 
still the translation anno, every five years (as 
stands the German edition) may misunderstood 
mean, once every five years (no matter which the five). 
Comp. Scioppius stylo historico, 226: Fugit Muretum ratio, 
quum pro annis dicendum putat quinto quoque 
anno. Nec enim eadem utriusque dicti est sententia. 
dem fiat, quod seu singulis quinque annis semel, nihil 
necesse est, semper anno fieri, cum etiam primo, secundo 
aut anno factum intelligitur. 

with the superlative the connection here 
specified used only with the neuter plural. The exceptions 
are very few, Cic. Amicit. optimis quibusque 
(masc.) honoris certamen gloriae. his 362nd note 
Reisig, Vorlesungen, 351, appears not aware any ex- 
ceptions. 

718. might have been mentioned here that instead the 
perfect passive, participle the same word which precedes that 
synonymous verb not unfrequently used. Comp. Cic. pro 
Rose. Amer. XI. 32: Patrem—jugulastis, occisum 
rum numerum Ibid. 34: Caussam atque 
ante consideremus. 

the passage Cic. Amicit. II. multa vel 
provisa prudenter vel acta constanter vel responsa acute, this rule 
well illustrated, because the participles not only have ad- 
jective and genitive, that is, are used real substantives, but 
they also have adverbs are used participles. 

The author still maintains that are equivalent 
164—180 has demonstrated that refer only time. 
Even the two examples presented Zumpt can very easily 
explained this way. 

Here non—sed might have been mentioned; Cie. 
pro Sextio XXVIII. 62: Non illi ornandum Catonem sed rele- 
gandum, nec illi committendum sed imponendum 
putaverunt 

Here, after the words sed might have 
been added parenthesis, that verum quidem very rarely 
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occurs. found, for example, Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. 
54: quod planum facere non modo non possis, verwm coneris 
Cic. III. 50. 42. 

Add after contra, “and still more remarkable. Cic. 
Finn. 21. 68: sed tamen corpore esse quaedam 
bona.” 

737. etiam, like atque adeo, used, well known, 
indicate Cic. pro Sext. XXIV. 53: Ipso die die 
dico! immo hora atque etiam puncto temporis. See Hand’s 
Tursellinus standing alone, used the same 
way. Compare Cic. Orator VI. 52: rem dii immorta- 
les! atque omnium difficillimam. 

738. The use here pointed out nec, ullus, usquam, 
instead nemo, etc. has its exceptions even Cicero. Cf. pro 
Sext. nihilque praetermissum Vat. XI. 28: nihil 
que maximus fecit, where Orelli, however, reads without que. 

739 Frequently, after parenthetic clause, which interrupts 
the sentence, the sentence not carried forward conjunction, 
but the repetition one more words. Comp. Cic. 
Vat. 19: Quaero illud etiam te, conatusne sis, voluer- 

denique cogitaris (est enim res ejusmodi, ut, tibi modo 
mentem venit, nemo sit, qui ullo cruciatu indignum putet) 
cogitarisne pro Sext. XIX. 42: Haec ego quum 
pro Archia VIII. 18: Quoties ego hunc 
ego hunc vidi—. Sometimes after such parenthetic 
clause, the sentence proceeds without either conjunction 
repetition, for example, Cic. pro Lege Man. II. and Equiti- 
bus Romanis, honestissimis viris, adferuntur Asia quotidie 
litterae,—quorum magnae res aguntur vestris vectigalibus ex- 
ercendis occupatae Bithyniae vicos exustos esse complures. 

743, Sometimes, after not the same substantive but 
Nefarium atque ejusmodi, quo uno pro Sext. 
Erat Senatus aede Concordiae, quod ipsum templum 

some place when treating pleonasm, should have been 
Latin used. Comp. Cic. Sext. 130: Atque ita his 

rebus unus est solus inventus—. Ibid. XIX. 43: qui hac una 
mediana and elsewhere not unfrequently. 

750. pleonasm words expressing thought, reflection, 
see Cic. pro XVI. extr. hac spe decedebam, ut—putarem 
pro Rosc. Amer. spe venisse, putaret. 
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767. This section has, indeed, been extended remark, 
which and are considered; still needs corrected 
and completed. The very beginning the section the Ger- 
man edition, viz. When use the article alone German in- 
stead repeating the foregoing substantive,” etc. incorrect; 
for what the author calls the article not article, but demon- 
strative pronoun. the sentence, read the (die) comedies 
Plautus, but not those (die) Terence, the second die has the 
emphasis, which proof that not article. The author 
probably was thinking the Greek when penned this remark. 
The English translator has very properly corrected this error. 

With Cicero only the pronouns and are used this way 
before the genitive. 

hic used, the genitive mere apposition, which expres- 
ses the same thing substance. pro Archia Nullam 
enim virtus aliam mercedem laborum periculorumque desiderat 
praeter hanc (i. laudis atque gloriae. the very same 
passage found Phil. Neque enim ullam merce- 
dem tanta virtus praeter (i. e.) gloriaeque desiderat 
Brut. 211: neptes Licinias, quas nos quidem ambas, 
hanc vero Scipionis etiam tu, Brute, credo, loquentem. 

Here the case not precisely the same the two preced- 
ing passages, although Scipionis apposition with 
English, would expressed the words, but this,—(I mean, 
viz.) that Scipio.” 

used, the genitive also here mere apposition, and 
then either indicative something which observable 
the senses, something else that well known.. 

the first description the passage, Phil. 13: foro 
Antonii statuam videmus, sicut (i. e.) Tremuli (to which 
point with the finger.—It was the 

the second description are the following passages; Orat. 
III. 48. 184: Neque vero haec tam acrem curam diligentiamque 
desiderant, quam est poétarum; Divin. Caecil. 36: 
quum omnis arrogantia odiosa est, tum ingenii atque eloquen- 
tiae multo molestissima; Brut. XXI. 83: oratio Laelii col- 
legiis non melior, quam multis quam voles, Scipionis, non quo 
Laelii quicquam sit Famm. 15.2: Accedunt 
non Attici, sed salsiores quam Atticorum, sales. 

Finally pronoun used when separated from the genitive 
relative clause. Comp. Cic. Verr. Act. 37. 81: Quae 
studiorum artium propemodum non minus est con- 
60* 
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quam qua vos delectamini, generts nominis; 
Orat. II. 24. 101: dum inertiae as- 
sequuntur etiam quam magis ipsi fugiunt, 

were better that the author had stricken out the quotation 
from Curtius. 26, substituted another its place, 
count the unclassical use the word valet. already 
remarked upon that under §612. work such high merit, 
even the smallest errors are blemishes. 

$771. Remark. the end should have said that the 
words aliud nist are connected only with 
sition, that is, with verbs which may either govern the accusative, 
construed with de, though another sense, cogi- 
tare, agere, loqui referre; for with these verbs, that double con- 
struction occurs with other words than nihil aliud nisi. Cf. 
pro Reg. Dejot. VIII. 22: breviter dicam, 

Inasmuch many imagine that the construction, tan- 
tum abest ut—ut there special elegance, and inasmuch this 
form expression frequently introduced books for writing 
Latin, the author should have observed that with Cicero its use 
comparatively rare. found Cic. pro leg. Man. XXIV. 
71; Orat. XIX. 104; Tuscull. Brut. Phil. XI. 
LXVIII; Famm. 15; Lael. XIV. 51; Att. VIL 

the addition found after tantum abest, the construc- 
tion must always be, tantum abest eo, ut. 

The example, Scythes Anacharsis potuit, etc. not 
found Cic. Fin. 32, but 32. This error has 
been repeated through many editions the grammar before us. 
The example, here stands, not well chosen; because the 
construction non facere poterunt must appear strange the pupil. 
Orelli has properly expunged the word facere, which Roth had 
previously included brackets. 

The contrast appears especially when, the example here 
given and elsewhere found, the same verb used twice, 
once with negative, and once without it. English when the 
Latin word repeated with negation, omit the verb, and 
employ merely the words, “but not.” found pro. 
Reg. Dej. 28: Quodsi saltatorum avum habuisses neque eum 
virum, for non. 

782. The words ultro citro, hic illic, are al- 
ways connected, here, e¢, and without the copu- 
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lative conjunction, the modern Latin writers commonly have it, 
after the example the poets and the later Roman authors. 

sentence can closed with the conjunction whether 
the last word verb, Reisig §233 maintains, not. See 
Cic. Orator. 233, cited Nauck Jahn’s Neuen-Jahr- 
Supplement, No. pp. 466—470. Still que used, 
though very rarely, especially epistolary writing. Cic. Fam. 
XIV. nec meae miseriae magis excruciant quam tuae ves- 
trae que. 

799. respect connection with posse, the proper ex- 
planation should have been given here. rule commonly 
given, and general correct, that must stand immediately 
before posse. Still often found before the dependent in- 
finitive, where the sense requires it. Thus, Loqui non possum, 
means, “it not possible for speak possum non loqui, 
possible for not speak.” Comp. Cic. Tuscull. 28. 
66: enim deponi potest (dolor), etiam non suscipt potest. Vol- 
untate igitur judicio suscipi aegritudinem confitendum pro 
Cluent. 113: jam aliquis initio non pro 
Milone XXX. 81: quamquam qui salus sua cuiquam 
credere. Cupidis iratis religione remotis non solum 
test, sed etiam debet (non credere). occurs very frequently 
Cicero. Strange Cic. Famm. VII. 15. Quod vero 
Mattii, suavissimi doctissimique hominis, familiaritatem venis- 
ti, non dict potest, quam valde gaudeam. 

That nego regularly used for non dico, correct; but not so, 
when dico means, will not See 724. 

Perhaps would have been well add something more this 
place respecting the position words certain phrases. 
Klotz has often remarked his various writings, that eam rem 
never occurs, though hanc rem frequently does, the ground 
which may lie alone the disagreeable sound, which would 
occasioned the elision the syllable am, constantly occur- 
ring the conversation the Romans. But eamque rem, 
which gives harsh sound, used. 

The same critic has warned against the use medius before 
the preposition favorite, but faulty form expression with 
modern writers. must always written, media urbe, etc. 

likewise potest esse common with Cicero, that devia- 
tions (esse potest), 46. 100, are very rare. The same 
true necesse est esse. 
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There are very many such points, which frequent perusal 
Cicero’s works for some definite purpose brings view; but 
must forego the presentation them present, lest transcend 
the limits proper for review. 

808. Neque tamen is, indeed, the ordinary form expression 
but there are places where non tamen must and where 
que tamen would impossible. Cic. Fin. 22. 62: Quis 
contra illa aetate pudorem, constantiam, etiamsi sua nihil in- 
tersit, tamen diligat. tamen, where this reason does not 
exist, more natural the following passage. Cic. Acad. II. 20. 
60. 

conclude with expressing the wish that the author will re- 
cognize our remarks the high respect which sincerely feel 
for him. has effected, and still continues effect, what few 
have the power accomplish. The work contains real trea- 
sure the nicest observations well deserves the correcting 
hand its distinguished author bring still nearer per- 
fection. 

The translation Schmitz reprinted New- York, corrected 
and enlarged Professor Anthon. 


ARTICLE 


THE PREACHING CHRIST THE SPIRITS 
REMARKS PETER III. 18—21. 


John Brown, Professor Exegetical Theology the United Secession Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Part 


Bible has often been represented book full obscu- 
rities and difficulties infidels who wish disprove its divine 


The Author has read with much interest critical disquisition this passage, 
the American Biblical Repository for April, 1848, the Rev. Thomas 
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Roman Catholics who need argument prove the 
necessity tradition, which their system rests, and apolo- 
for their apparently impious and paradoxical conduct with- 
holding confessedly divine revelation from the unrestrained pe- 
rusal the common people and endeavoring keep covered 
the veil dead and mere nominal Christians 
among Protestants who equally need excuse, for their habit- 
ual neglect ofa volume, which they admit divine author- 
ity, and profess regard the ultimate rule religious faith 
and moral duty. And the Bible was really full obscurity 
and difficulty, was the ambiguous and unintelligible book 
has been represented, neither the careless Protestant nor the 
cautious Catholic would much blamed except for incon- 
sistency, and even with this minor fault the infidel would not 
greatly chargeable, for can make out his premises that the 
Bible unintelligible book, there can little difficulty ad- 
mitting his conclusion that not divine one ;—a book full 
darkness cannot come from Him who light and whom there 
darkness all,” and certainly useless read what 
impossible understand. 

But not true, that the Holy Scriptures are full obscuri- 
ties and The Bible, generally speaking, very 
plain book. would not easy find book its size, its 
subjects, which there much level the apprehension 
ordinary understandings. person who sits down its study, 
with honest wish apprehend its statements, will find any 
great difficulty discovering what are the doctrines unfolds, 
what are the duties enjoins. commandment the Lord 
clear the light heaven, “and enlightens the 
eyes.” But though the Bible not obscurities and diffi- 
culties, there are obscurities and difficulties it. with the 
great light the moral, the natural world, the whole its 
disc not equally lustrous. There are spots the sun; but 
must very blind very perverse who should, that account 
maintain that the sun not luminous body all; and insist 
that gives light and that rays forth anything, rays 
forth darkness. the other hand who asserts that there are 
spots the sun, and who asserts that there are difficul- 


Skinner, D., and though led considerably different results his analysis, 
thankfully acknowledges the advantage derived from the able and one instance, 
far knows, the original, suggestions his 

Psalm. 19: Clarum dilucidum.”—Rosenmiiller. 
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ties the Bible, equally prove that they are very superficial ob. 
servers very prejudiced judges. That writings ancient 
the Holy Scriptures, published originally state 
different from that which present prevails, among people 
whose language has long ceased spoken, and whose laws 
and customs and have little resemblance ours, there 
should difficulties, was naturally expected, and indeed 
this could not have been prevented without miracle. But these 
obscurities attach themselves comparatively few passages, and 
the difficulties which they give origin are gradually diminish- 
ing and disappearing the knowledge the sacred languages, 
antiquities and criticism makes progress; and with regard 
those which remain, there are two considerations that deserve 
the first that case there uncertainty cast any 
the leading facts doctrines revelation these obscurities 
and difficulties, and the second, that almost every case, though 
there may particular words and phrases, the precise import 
reference which may difficult impossible determine 
with certainty, these passages are found notwithstanding replete 


important instruction. 


These remarks are applicable the passage Scripture 
which our attention now directed. The observation 
the apostle Peter respecting his beloved brother Paul applica- 
ble himself. his epistles there are some things hard 
understood which the unlearned and unstable wrest their own 
destruction,”! and this one them. Few passages have re- 
ceived greater variety interpretation, and would prove 
more satisfactorily his self-confidence than his wisdom who should 
assert that interpretation was undoubtedly the true one. Yet 
though should not able determine with absolute certain- 
who these spirits prison” are, and when, and where, and 
how, and for what purpose Christ went and preached” them, 
and whatever opinion may adopt most probable these 
subjects, Christian doctrine, Christian duty affected 
our uncertainty our opinion. Even were holding, what 
appears the least probable opinion, that the words teach 
that our Lord during his disembodied state went the region 
separate souls, and made communication some kind its 
inhabitants, either such them were safe keeping” 
Paradise, prison” Gehenna; they would give coun- 
tenance the delusive dreams either the Roman Catholic re- 


Peter 15, 16. 
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specting purgatory, the Universalist concerning the possi- 
bility favorably altering the condition men after they have 
left the present state they would merely mention isolated fact 
nowhere else referred Scripture, and from which legiti- 
mate consequence can deduced all inconsistent with any 
other portion revealed truth and though should never ob- 
tain satisfactory information the points referred to, how replete 
with truth and holy influence the sentence, 18—22, which 
two clauses are obscure, perhaps 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
righteousness would very presumptuous expect 
that should able entirely remove difficulties which have 
baffled the attempts the ablest interpreters, yet believe that 
patient, careful, honest, persevering, prayerful study any por- 
tion God’s word never unproductive some good effect, 
and must say, after the experience forty years’ study the 
Bible, that enquiring into the meaning Scripture, darkness 
has often been made light before me; crooked things straight 
rough places 

The paragraph which the subject this forms 
part occupied with view the sufferings Christ,—(their 
nature, violent, penal, vicarious, and expiatory,—their design, 
bring men God,—and their consequences more immediate 
and remote) considered source support and consolation 
and hope Christians persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
portion the consequences Christ’s sufferings that the 
whole the difficult passage before refers. 

Christ the just one suffered for sins the room the unjust, 
that might bring them God ;—was put death the flesh 


Those are well weighed words the candid and learned Joachim Camerarius, 
aman every way worthy being Melanchthon’s friend Est hic unus iis locis 
sacrarum literarum, quibus pietas religiosa quaerere amplius dubitare quid 
dicatur, sine reprehensione: quibus etiam sententiae admitti posse 
videantur, dummodo non detorqueatur est, religiosa 
marks, characteristic they are, not merit the same Hac tam 
horribili poena Petrus apostolus quoque motus non aliter quam fanati- 
cus loquatur talia verba, quae hodie quidem, nobis intelligi possunt. Pet. 
Mirabile profecto judicium, vox paene Exeg. Opp. 
Latt. tom. II. 221. not know that can make any better apology for the 
rashness the great reformer, than confess with Langé, the worthy father-in- 
law the learned and judicious Rambach, virum optimum aliquid 
sum esse,” and that what says, “ex affectu potius, quam verbis estimandum 
esse.” 
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but quickened the Spirit, which also went and preach- 
the spirits prison, who sometime were disobedient, and 
having risen from the dead went into heaven, where 
the right hand God, angels and authorities and powers being 
made subject tohim.” The consequences the penal, vicarious, 
expiatory sufferings our Lord plainly divide themselves into 
two classes,—first, such took place heaven, for that all 
that yet consider ourselves warranted say 
whether the earth the earth—may perhaps appear 
the course our illustrations. was put death the flesh, 
but quickened the Spirit, went and preached the 
spirits prison who sometime were disobedient and secondly, 
such took place heaven: Having risen from the dead 
went into heaven and the right hand God, angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject him.” the 
first class consequences,—those which took place heaven, 
that our attention turned. 
Some interpreters consider only the words rendered put 
death the flesh but quickened the Spirit,” descriptive 
‘the result our Lord’s penal, vicarious, expiatory sufferings 
what follows they consider referring something which 
did the same spirit which was quickened, an- 
other occasion altogether, former period long gone 
the antediluvian times. interpret the words descriptive 
the consequences our Lord’s sufferings for sins, the room 
sinners, thus, was violently put death his body, 
his human nature, but was quickened, restored life the 
Spirit, i.e. either the Holy Ghost the third person the Holy 
Trinity, his divine nature the Spirit holiness” according 
which the Son God,” contradistinction his being 
“the Son David according the Spirit which 
was justified,” that Eternal Spirit through which offered 
himself God sacrifice without spot blemish and the re- 
maining part the statement they consider equivalent to, 
the Holy Spirit inspiring Noah preacher righteousness, 
his divine nature through Noah’s instrumentality, the 
antediluvian times went and preached”—either pleonastic ex- 
pression for preached, came from heaven his divine 
ence and came Paradise the cool the 
day, came down see the Tower Babel, came down 
Mount Sinai the giving the law,—and made known the will 
God the men that generation who were spirits 
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prison,” condemned men, doomed punishment for their sins, 
and kept prison till the time execution when the flood 
came, who are spirits the prison hell, kept along with 
the evil angels under chains darkness the judgment the 
great day.” 

The sense thus brought out the words self-consistent and 
not incompatible with any the facts doctrines revelation, 
but this mode interpretation seems liable great and 
indeed insurmountable objections. The words flesh” and spirit” 
are plainly opposed one another, the prepositions and are 
not the original. The opposed words! are the same 
they stand plainly the same relation respectively the words 
rendered death” and and that relation 
should have been expressed English the same 
you give the rendering put death the flesh” you must 
give the corresponding rendering quickened the Spirit” which 
would bring out the sense either quickened human spirit 
meaning, for the soul not spirit did not die,— 
and continue not the meaning the original word; 
his divine statement obviously absurd 
and false, implying that who the living one 
can quickened either the sense being restored from state 
death being endowed with larger measure vitality. 
the other hand you adopt the rendering our translators the 
second clause quickened the Spirit,” then you must render 
accordance with the first clause “put death the flesh.” 
“the Spirit” you understand the divine nature our Lord, 
“the flesh” you must understand his human nature, which 
makes the expression put death the flesh” absurdity. 
the other hand you understand “the Spirit” the Holy Ghost, 
then the flesh” you must understand mankind—put death 
men but restored life God the Spirit. This interpreta- 
‘tion though giving consistent and true sense,—the sense 


Wiclif uniform his rendering made dede fleisch, but made quyk 
spirit—he cam spirit,” etc. far the repeated mention 
spirit was kylled pertayning the flesshe: but was 
quyckened the which sprete also went,” etc. Cranmer repeats 
Tyndale—as does the Geneva with some slight orthographical change. The 
Rhemists the first part the rendering are nearer the truth than any them— 
mortified certes flesh but quickened spirit. the which spirit,” etc. 


IV. No. 16. 


the shadow support which another mode interpretation gives 


turned great account fettering the minds and plundering the 
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forcibly expressed words the Jews, whom cruci- 
God raised from the dead,” forbidden the usage 
the language. Then there can doubt that there does 
appear something very unnatural introducing our Lord, the 
midst what plainly description the results his atoning 
sufferings, having, the spirit which was quickened, 
after had been put death, gone many centuries before 
the antediluvian age preach ungodly world,—and there 
just little doubt that the only meaning which the words will 
bear, without violence being done them, that was when 
had been put death the flesh and quickened the Spirit 
the Spirit, whatever that may mean,—he went and preached; 
and that “the whoever they be, were “in prison,” what- 
ever that may mean, when preached them. These are 
not all the difficulties connected with this interpretation, which 
may termed the common Protestant interpretation the 
passage; but they are quite sufficient convince that 
untenable, and induce the apprehension that would never 
have been resorted but from its supposed necessity destroy 


some the errors Popery which, that 
unrighteousness” which characterizes the been 


property the unhappy victims that masterpiece imposture 
and superstition the soul-endangering dream Unwersalism, 
that there are means grace, which those who die unfor- 
given, may avail themselves the separate state, avoid 
the natural results their living and dying unbelief and im- 
penitence. 

Another class interpreters consider the whole statement 
before referring what happened subsequent to, and con- 
sequent our Lord’s penal, vicarious, expiatory 


pretty full account the diversified opinions referred this and the 
following paragraph found the third Excursus appended the second 
fasciculus Potts’ Commentary the Catholic Epistles, forming the volume 
scensu inferos, sententiae secundum temporum ordinem enumerantur, 
breviter dijudicantur; nostraque interpretatio, copiosius explicatur.” Bishop 
Horsley belongs the more reasonable portion this class. His defence his 
view the passage like everything did bears the marks power—imagina- 
tive, and ratiocinative—but like many things did lamentably deficient 
sober thinking and conclusive argument. happy thing that Priestley had 
other confuters, and the divinity Christ other defenders than the Bishop 
Rochester. 


4 


Another class Opinions examined, 


Some these consider the event referred the words, 
went and preached the spirits prison,” having taken place 
during the interval between our Lord’s death and resurrection 
others having taken place after his resurrection. The first 
consider the words rendered “having been put death the 
flesh but quickened the equivalent be- 
come dead his body”—a fair rendering the but 
continuing alive his sense which the original words 
will not that soul went the region separate 
souls, Hades, the invisible state, and there preached the spirits 
prison who before were disobedient. The second consider the 
words referred equivalent “being put death his 
human nature, but restored life his divine nature the 
Holy Ghost, his resurrection-body, (which they conceive 
was not subject the ordinary laws matter) his new life, 
went down the region separate souls and there preached 
the spirits prison. 

These two classes interpreters, holding common that our 
Lord went down Hades, are considerably divided what 
was his object going there described hinted the 
passage before one class holding that went hell (Ge- 
henna) the place torment, proclaim the fallen angels who 
are kept there under chains darkness, the spirits prison,” 
(though how they could disobedient the days Noah does 
not appear, and these spirits seem plainly belong the same 
class beings “the souls” that were saved 20,) pro- 
claim throughout that dismal region his triumph over them and 
their apustate chief; another class that went the 
place torment announce his triumph over the powers 
darkness, and offer salvation through his death those human 
spirits who had died their sins; third class holding that 
went purgatory deliver those who had been sufficiently im- 
proved their disciplinary sufferings and remove them 
and fourth class holding that went paradise, the 
residence the separate spirits good men, translating the 
them the glad tidings that the great salvation which had been 
the object their faith and hope was now completed. 

Each these varieties interpretation attended with its 
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Some them upon principles obviously and demonstrably 
false, and all them attempt bring much out the words 
which plainly not them. state particularly the objections 
against each them would occupy good deal time, and, Iam 
afraid, would afford little satisfaction and less edification read- 
ers. There are however common difficulties bearing them all 
which seem quite sufficient warrant set them all aside, and 
which may stated sentence two. seems incredible 
such events, are darkly hinted at, rather than distinctly described 
these words thus interpreted, had taken place that should 
have account them, indeed certain allusion them, 
any other part Scripture. seems quite unaccountable why 
the separate spirits those who had lived the days Noah 
and perished the deluge, are specially mentioned those 
among the inhabitants the unseen world whom the quick- 
ened Redeemer went and preached, the much greater multitude 
before and since that time who had gone down the land 
darkness being passed without notice; and what will weigh 
much with judicious student Scripture, impossible 
‘perceive how these events, supposing them have taken place, 
were, they are represented the construction the language 
be, the effects Christ’s suffering for sins, the room sin- 
ners, and how these statements all serve promote the apos- 
tle’s practical object which was persuade persecuted Christians 
submit patiently and cheerfully sufferings for righteousness’ 
sake from the consideration, exemplified the case our Lord, 
that suffering good cause and right spirit, however se- 
vere, was calculated lead the happiest results. inter- 
pretation, apprehend, can the right one which does not 
correspond with the obvious construction the passage, and with 
the avowed design the writer. 

Keeping these general principles steadily view, proceed 
now state briefly and plainly can, what appears 
the probable meaning this difficult passage” 
Leighton says, somewhat obscure itself, but usually 
falls, made more the various fancies and contests inter- 
preters aiming pretending clear it.” 

The first consequence noticed here those penal, vicarious, ex- 
piatory sufferings which Christ the Just One endured the ap- 
pointment his Father the righteous judge, for sins, the room 
the unjust, that was put death the The 


} 
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unjust whose room stood were doomed death, and he, 
bearing their sins submitted death—to violent 
form violent death which divine appointment marked him 
the victim public was with wicked hands cru- 
cified, hung tree,—and that was hanged tree was de- 
clared accursed have died victim sin the hand 
public justice. The idea here however seems not much 
the nature the infliction, its effect,—the entire priva- 
tion life and consequently power. The word seems used 
asin Romans are became dead the 
became bodily dead,—he died lay in- 
animate, powerless corpse the sepulchre. 

But his becoming thus bodily dead and powerless was not 
more certainly the effect his penal, vicarious, expiatory suffer- 
ings, than the second circumstance here mentioned, his being 
quickened the this refers his resurrection 
seen that without misinterpretation cannot rendered. Be- 
sides, the resurrection expressly mentioned the twenty-first 
verse connection with the ascension heaven. 
death the flesh dead bodily. Thus poor spirit, 
“quickened,” literally signifies made alive 
living. used signify the original communication life, 
the restoration life the dead, and the communication 
large measure life the living. consequence our Lord’s 
penal, vicarious and expiatory sufferings was that became 
spiritually alive and powerful, sense and degree which 
was not previously, and which but for these sufferings 
never could have become,—full life communicate dead 
mighty save.” was thus spiritually quickened. 
“The Father gave him have life himself” that might 
give eternal life many the Father had given him,—to all 
coming the Father through him.” All power,” even the pow- 
of. God, was given Him” who had been crucified weak- 


and this power lives and gives life. second 


Deut. 21: 23; Gal. 

59* 


Adam” thus “became quickening became 
were the receptacle life and spiritual influence, out which 
men were “receive and grace for divine person, 
all life, all power necessarily adhered his nature; but Medi- 
ator, that spiritual life and energy which makes 
save are gifts bestowed him the Father rewards his 
obedience death, and the means gaining the ultimate ob- 
ject his atoning sufferings. asked” the Father this 
and gave him.” was the consequence his 
penal, vicarious, expiatory sufferings. this that our Lord 
refers when says, corn wheat fall into the ground 
and die,” rather falling into the ground, being dead, abideth 
alone, but dead, “it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Had Christ not died bodily the victim sin, could not have 
“lived our all successful able save 
the lifted up,” said he,—lifted 
upon the cross, for this said signifying what death should 
die,” lifted will draw all men unto 
The captain our salvation was perfected his sufferings.” 
“Because humbled himself, God highly exalted him, and 
gave him” all power over all flesh,” “all power heaven and 
earth.” 
The spiritual life and power conferred the Saviour the 
reward his disinterested labors the cause God’s honor and 
man’s salvation, was illustriously manifested that wonderful 
quickening his apostles the communication the Holy 
Ghost the day Pentecost, and communicating through the 
instrumentality their ministry spiritual life and all its concomi- 
tant and following blessings multitudes souls “dead sin.” 
this, apprehend, that the apostle refers when 
says which this spiritual quickening, where- 
being thus spiritually quickened went and preached 
the spirits prison who before time were disobedient.” our 
general scheme interpretation well founded there can 
doubt who those spirits prison are. They are not human 
spirits confined bodies like many prisons punishment 
for sin some previous state being. That heathenish 
doctrine which Scripture rightly interpreted gives sanction. 
They are sinful men righteously condemned, the slaves and cap- 
tives Satan, shackled with the fetters sin. These are 
captives whom Messiah, anointed the Spirit the Lord,” 


John 12: 24, 32. 
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—i. just other words, quickened the Spirit,” was pro- 
claim liberty,—the bound ones whom was announce the 
opening the prison. This uncommon mode represent- 
ing the work the Messiah. Thus saith the Lord God, that 
created the heavens and stretched them out, that spread forth 
the earth and that which cometh out it, that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit them that walk therein; 
the Lord have called thee righteousness, and will hold thy 
hand, and will keep thee and will give thee for covenant the 
people, for light the Gentiles open the blind eyes, bring 
out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit darkness 
out the prison-house.”! said unto me, Thou art ser- 
vant, Israel, whom will glorified. Then said, have 
labored vain, have spent strength for nought and vain; 
yet surely judgment with the Lord, and work with 
God. And now, saith the Lord, that formed from the womb 
his servant, bring Jacob again him, Though Israel 
not gathered, yet shall glorious the eyes the Lord, and 
God shall strength. And said, light thing 
that thou shouldest servant raise the tribes Jacob, 
and restore the preserved Israel: will also give thee 
Light the Gentiles, that thou mayest salvation unto the end 
the earth. Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer Israel, and 
his Holy One, him whom man despiseth, him whom the na- 
tion abhorreth, servant rulers: Kings shall see and arise, 
princes also shall worship because the Lord that faithful, and 
the Holy One Israel, and shall choose thee. Thus saith 
the Lord, acceptable time have heard thee, and day 
salvation have helped thee; and will preserve thee, and 
give thee for covenant the people, establish the earth, 
cause inherit the desolate heritages; that thou mayest say 
the prisoners, forth; them that are darkness, Show your- 
selves; they shall feed the ways, and their pastures shall 
all high places. They shall not hunger nor thirst; neither 
shall the heat nor sun smite them; for that hath mercy 
them shall lead them, even the springs water shall guide 
them. And will make all mountains way, and high- 
ways exalted. Behold these shall come from far; and 
lo, these from the north and from the west; and these from the 

not remarkable then that guilty, depraved men should 


Isaiah 42: Isaiah 49: 3—12. 
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represented captives prison, but the phrase spirits 
on” seems strange one,—for spiritually captive so; 
but the use rather than the phrase men prison prisoners 
seems have grown out the previous phrase quickened 
spirit, sermo,” Bengel has it. who was quick- 
ened spirit had with the spirits men, with men 
spiritual beings. This idea seems have given color the 
whole passage; the eight persons saved from the deluge are 
termed “eight 

But then seems the spirits prison whom our Lord, 
quickened spirit, represented coming and preaching were 
the unbelieving generation who lived before the flood, the spirits 
prison who aforetime were disobedient, when once the long- 
suffering God waited the days Noe.” This difficulty 
not formidable one this stumbling-block may easily removed. 
Spirits prison” phrase characteristic men all ages. 
see nothing perplexing the statement God sent the gospel 
the Britons, who the days Caesar were painted savages the 
persons whom God sent the gospel were not the same individuals 
who were painted savages the days Caesar, but they be- 
longed the same race; neither should find anything per- 
plexing the statement, Jesus Christ came and preached spir- 
itually captive men who former times and especially the 
days Noah had been hard The reason why 
there reference the disobedience men former times and 
especially the days Noah will probably come out the 
course our future illustrations. The statements and 
are substantially parenthetical and will considered great- 
advantage themselves. 

Having endeavored dispose these verbal difficulties, let 
now attend the sentiment contained the words, Jesus Christ 
spiritually quickened came and preached the spirits prison, 
who time past were The coming and preaching 
describe not what our Lord did bodily, but 
what did spiritually not what did personally, 
but what did the instrumentality others. The apos- 


Quales animi olim Noae temporibus non obtemperarunt. quasi 
iidem fuissent: fuerunt iidem, spiritus, sive animi, non iidem Aris- 
toteles loquitur, sed Itis the fashion certain quarters 
speak slightingly the great Dutchman. While mourning that the spiritual ele- 
ment the interpreter was not more abundant him, for was not wanting, 
regard Grotius one the first interpreters Scripture. two lines often 
throws more light passage than many interpreters high name two pages. 
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tle Paul has explained the meaning the apostle Peter when 
the second chapter the epistle the Ephesians, rep- 
resents Christ Having abolished his flesh the enmity, 
coming and preaching peace those who were afar off and 
them who were nigh,” that is, both the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles. Another very satisfactory commentary may found 
the gospels. power given unto me,” said our Saviour 
after being the spirit,” All power given 
unto heaven and earth, therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them the name the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, teaching them observe all things what- 
soever have commanded you, and with you alway even 
the end the world. then after the Lord had thus spoken 
them, was received into heaven, and sat the right hand 
God, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them and confirming the word with signs follow- 
the apostle Paul who was born one out due time, 
the commission was, send thee the Gentiles open their 
eyes, turn them from darkness light, and from the power 
God, that they may receive the forgiveness sins, and 
inheritance among them that are sanctified faith that 
Christ,” and whatever Paul did effectually the discharge 
that commission, was not but Christ This then 
Christ quickened consequence his suffering, the just one 
the room the unjust, going and preaching the “spirits 
prison.” 

There are two subsidiary ideas reference this preaching 
Christ quickened the spirit” the spirits prison” that 
are suggested the words the apostle. These are the suc- 
cess his preaching and the eztent that success. These spirits 
prison” had been disobedient.” Christ had preach- 
them not only Noah, but all the prophets, for the 
Spirit the prophets was the Spirit but had 
preached great measure vain. had complain re- 
ference his preaching his prophets, reference his own 
personal preaching previously his the just the 
room the unjust,” saying, have labored vain, have spent 
strength for nought and vain, all day long have stretched 
out hands stiff-necked and rebellious hath 
believed our report?” But now Christ, being quickened the 


Eph. 13, 17. Matt. 28: 18, 19. Mark 16: 19, 20. 
Acts 26: Rom. 15: 18. 
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Spirit and quickening others the Spirit, the consequence was, 
“the disobedient were turned the wisdom the just” and the 
spirits prison” appeared people made ready, prepared for 
the The word attended the Spirit consequence 
the shedding the blood the covenant, had free course and 
was glorified,” and “the prisoners were sent forth out the pit 
wherein there was water.” prey was taken from the 
the captives the terrible one were delivered.” The 
sealed among the tribes Israel were 144,000, and the con- 
verted from among the nations, “the people taken out from 
among the Gentiles the name” Jehovah was innumerable 
company, multitude which man could number, out eve- 
kindred, and people, and tribe, and nation.” was not then 
“in the days Noah when few, that eight, souls were 
saved.” heard and knew “the joyful sound,” the 
shackles dropped from their limbs, and they walked liberty, 
keeping God’s commandments. still does the fountain 
life spring the quickened Redeemer’s heart and well forth, 
life the world still does the great Deliverer prosecute 
his glorious work spiritual emancipation still going and 
preaching the “spirits prison,” and though all have not 
obeyed, yet many have obeyed, many are obeying, many more 
will yet obey. 

The connection this increased spiritual life and vigor 
Christ the Redeemer and Saviour men, and its blessed con- 
sequences the extensive and effectual administration the 
word his grace, with his penal, vicarious, expiatory sufferings, 
stated here, but not here only. often brought forward 
Scripture: Christ has redeemed men from the curse the law, 
having become curse their room, that the blessing Abra- 
free and full justification, might come upon the Gen- 
tiles, and that men might receive the promised Spirit through be- 
lieving.” expedient for you that away, for not 
away the Comforter will not come unto you, but away 
will send him you.” The Spirit given because Jesus glo- 
rified, and Jesus glorified for has finished the work which 
the Father had given him do” “laying down his life for the 
sheep,” giving his flesh for the life the world.” 

The connection between the atoning death Christ and his 
being quickened, with his quickening men may readily appre- 
hended. The truth respectivg may stated sentence 
two. The power dispensing divine influence formed im- 
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portant part our Lord’s mediatorial reward, and impossible 
conceive any reward more suitable his holy, benevolent 
character, and there was obvious propriety that the work 
should accomplished before the reward was conferred. The 
respecting Christ’s dying, the just the room the unjust, 
the grand instrument which the Holy Spirit employs for con- 
verting men, for quickening dead souls. This the great sub- 
ject efficient preaching. the atonement was made, the 
revelation could but obscure, for the history could not 
written, till the events had taken place. was meet that the 
great preacher should have clear, full message proclaim be- 
fore came and preached every nation under heaven; and 
that the great spiritual agent should furnished with the fittest 
instrumentality for performing all the moral miracles the new 
creation. 

The view, which have endeavored establish, this much 
disputed passage has the advantage,—an advantage not posses- 
sed most other expositions it,—of preserving both the gram- 
matical and logical connection. The words the apostle thus 
explained plainly bear his great practical object. “Be not 
afraid, not ashamed suffering good cause right 
damage comes from well-doing from suffering 
well-doing. Christ suffering the just for the unjust that 
might bring God,” suffered for well-doing, and though his 
sufferings ended his dying bodily, they ended also his being 
spiritually quickened, and, through the eflectual manifestation 
the truth, becoming Author eternal salvation all who 
obey him.” this all, even his mortal body has conse- 
quence these sufferings been raised from the grave, and that 
body gone into heaven and sat down the right hand 
God, angels and authorities and powers being made subject 
him.” 

farther confirmed this view the passage, observ- 
ing that one very important part have the support 
archbishop the his commentary interprets 
the passage according the usual Protestant mode exposition, 
but note observes, Thus then thought; but now 
apprehend another sense more probable, The mission the 
Spirit, and preaching the gospel after his resurrection 
preaching sinners and converting them according the pro- 
phecy, which first fulfilled person, and after more amply 
his apostles; that prophecy mean, Isaiah The Spirit was 
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upon him, and was sent from him his apostles preach 
spirits prison,’ preach liberty the captives,—captive spirits, 
and therefore called prison’ illustrate the thing the 
more opposition that spirit Christ,—the spirit liberty 
setting them free; and this show the greater efficacy 
Christ’s preaching than Noah’s, though was signal preach- 
righteousness, yet only himself and his family—eight per- 
sons—were saved him, but multitudes all nations the 
Spirit and preaching Christ the gospel.” 

conclude with few reflections suggested the subject 
have been considering. 

How deplorable the condition fallen men, spirits pris- 
dead There something monstrous here, for 
there nothing naturally free spirits, nothing full life 
souls. How deplorable see bondage and death where there 
originally was nothing but liberty and life! may disgust- 
but are not surprised seeing loathsome reptile crawl- 
ing the earth, but are once amazed and shocked when 
see the bird the sun with blinded eyes, broken pinions and 
soiled feathers moving awkwardly and with difficulty along the 
ground instead sailing majestically through the depths ether. 
Alas, what captivity the hour the 
execution the sentence,—no possibility effecting their es- 
cape,—nor man, nor angel can open the door their prison-house. 
Yet are they, blessed God, prisoners hope. There Sa- 
viour and great one, Jesus who “saves his people from their 
and who doing “delivers them from the wrath 
come.” 

How well fitted for performing all the functions de- 
liverer! This the second reflection suggested our subject. 
has become perfect through sufferings.” has all the 
merit,—all the power both external event and internal in- 
fluence,—all the authority, all the sympathy, that necessary 
enable him effectually liberate the prisoners divine justice, 
the captives infernal power. has suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust; become dead the victim human 
transgression and the atonement made these sufferings 
atonement infinite value; and has been spiritually quicken- 
ed,—endowed with such superabundance life enable 
him give eternal life innumerable dead endowed 
with infinity energy that can vanquish the enslavers, 
level the prison walls, and loose the fetters innumerable spirits 
prison. 
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Prisoners hope, turn the eye faith and desire towards your 
all accomplished Remember “ow the accepted 
time.” Yeta little longer and will prisoners more than 
ever, but longer prisoners borrow the earnest ex- 
postulation pious divine: “Oh not destroy yourselves 
you are prison, proclaims you liberty. Christ proclaims you 
liberty and will you not accept it? Think though you may 
pleased with your present thraldom and prison, reserves you (if 
you come not forth) another prison which will not please you. 
These chains spiritual darkness which you now are, unless 
you freed him, will exchanged not for freedom, but for 
the chains everlasting darkness wherein the hopeless prisoners 
are kept the judgment the great day. Accept his offer 
deliverance. liberty, blessedness are yours,—yours forever. 
The Son makes free and are free indeed.” The eternal 
life which was with the Father gives you life, and you have life, 
you have abundantly.” 

what dignified light does this passage represent the 
ministry divine truth! the work the perfected Saviour. 
Having suffered the death for sins the room the unjust, 
and having been spiritually quickened, comes and preaches 
the spirits prison.” preaches peace them that are 
afar off and them who are nigh.” The voice earth, the 
speaker heaven. God who sundry times and divers 
manners spoke the father the prophets, hath these last 
days spoken his Son, whom hath appointed heir all 
things, whom also made the worlds, who being the bright- 
ness his glory and the express image his person, and up- 
holding all things the word his power, when had him- 
self purged our sins, sat down the right hand the majesty 
high, being made much better than the angels, hath 
received inheritance more excellent name than they.” 
that neglecteth and despiseth the word reconciliation despiseth 
not man but God,—God Christ reconciling the world him- 
conciled him. Surely should see that refuse not him, 
speaking thus from heaven. Surely should give the 
more earnest heed the things which have heard,—which 
now hear from him, lest any time let them slip, for 
the word spoken angels was steadfast, and every transgres- 
sion and disobedience received just recompense reward, How 
shall escape, neglect great salvation which the 
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first began spoken the Lord and was confirmed unto 
them who heard him, God also bearing witness with signs, 
and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts the Holy Ghost 
according his own will.” The exalted Redeemer the great, 
the only effectual preacher. His ministers preach with effect 
when speaks and works them and them. 
advice full wisdom we!l piety, which the good arch- 
bishop gives those who are anxious derive saving advantage 
from the ministry the word. that are for your own in- 
terest, earnest with this Lord life,—this fountain Spirit, 
let forth more upon his messengers these times. 
You would receive back the fruit your prayers. Were 
‘busy this way you would find more life and refreshing sweetness 
the word life, how weak and worthless soever they were 
that brought it. would descend sweet showers upon the 
valleys and make them Brethren” for your own sakes 
well ours, “pray for us, that the word the Lord may 
have free course and His word “quick and 
powerful “spirit and life;” converts the soul; makes 
wise the simple; rejoices the heart; enlightens the eyes.” 
powerful now the primitive ages. brings down 
high imaginations” and while emancipates the imprisoned 
spirit from the thraldom depraved principle, Satanic power, 
and human authority, brings into captivity every thought 
the obedience that through his preaching many 
may thus once emancipated and made captive—freed from 
the fetters earthliness and sin and the chains holy 
principle and divine love,—may once cease spirits 
prison” and become inhabiters that High Tower, that impreg- 
nable fortress” which all obedient his call are kept the 
power God, through faith unto salvation.” 

conclusion, remark that the subject have been con- 
sidering brings before the mind very striking form some 
the great motives and encouragements missionary exertion. 
The state the unenlightened part mankind spirits 
prison” calls for our sympathy, and since their imprisonment 
not hopeless, calls for our exertions procure their emancipa- 
tion. Had there been sacrifice,—no quickening Spirit, 
would have been godlike mourn their servitude and con- 
demnation, but would have been madness have attempted 
their deliverance. has been all perfect, infinitely 
valuable, atoning sacrifice offered up, Christ the just one has died 
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the room the unjust for the express purpose that 
condemned men, might brought forgiveness and liberty 
being brought God. legal bars lie the way the 
cipation the prison,” for the offered sacrifice has 
accepted, the righteous Judge well pleased with and 
demonstrate that just justifying the ungodly 
believe Jesus. has shown this bringing from the dust 
death and seating his own right hand him who gave 
selfa many.” thereisa law satisfying 
there also powerful quickening Spirit who gives life and 
liberty. who was put death the flesh, spiritually. 
quickened that Spirit, and having that Spirit given him 
out measure, the word the truth the gospel not only 
proclaims liberty the captives, but that Spirit actually 
breaks their fetters and gives them once the power and the 
disposition walk liberty keeping the commandments 
Yes, who died the just the room the unjust, he, who 
make atonement for sin was crucified weakness” and became 
dead the flesh,” having been the spirit,” 
the power God” and has come preaching the spirits 
prison,” making the perverse, willing the day his 
and bringing the disobedient the wisdom the just.” 
The great work the emancipation the “spirits prison” 
not then hopeless one. Many have been delivered. 
tudes more will delivered. Jesus Christ has not died 
The life which the Father has given him have himself shall 
not remain dormant and inoperative. was ordained that 
might fountain life spiritually dead men and might 
quicken whom would. This great work the emancipa- 
tion the “spirits is, strictly speaking, the work 
the divine Deliverer. only could make atonement. only 
can give the Spirit. has, however, most kindly and wisely 
arranged the method emancipation, that place afforded 
for the active, willing services those whom has delivered, 
acconiplishing the actual enfranchisement their brethren 
still remain “spirits prison.” The gospel which announces 
the atonement, and connection with which the Spirit given, 
diffused not miraculous means, not angelic agency, 
but the voluntary exertions spiritually emancipated men. 
Their exertions are, the triumphal chariot 
the Redeemer forth prosperously, because truth and 
and righteousness,” taking the captivity captive, wrest- 
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ing his slaves from the mighty, his prey from the terrible one, 
are the angels which the everlasting gospel 
preached them who dwell the earth and every nation, 
and kindred and tongue and people. the gospel, thus 
propagated, that are look for Him who 
the Spirit” preach effectually the “spirits prison.” Let 
then these considerations, that mankind are state condem- 
nation and spiritual slavery, that all-perfect atoning sacrifice 
has been offered up, suited them all, sufficient for them all, 
offered them all,—that that sacrifice honorable channel 
has been opened for the life-giving, liberty-giving spirit,—that 
plain, well accredited record has been given forth, record fitted 
and intended the Holy Spirit’s putting the 
individual sinner possession the saving results the atone- 
ment, and filling the heart with the energies and joys spirit- 
ual life and that that record put into hands 
for the purpose being universally made known, that wherever 
there are prison,” liberty may proclaimed them. 
Let these considerations make their due impression us, and 
then instead wearying well doing, allowing our zeal abate 
our exertions diminish, shall “steadfast and immove- 
able, always abounding the work the Lord,” counting ita 
high honor that are permitted take part, however humble, 
carrying forward complete accomplishment the mighty en- 
terprise which God makes known the depth his wisdom, 
the greatness his power, and the riches his grace, and for 
which, the incarnate Son died earth and reigns heaven. 


Part II. 


2 ~ ~ 
~ ~ ~ 


Tue Jewish Scriptures form important and valuable portion 
the volume inspired truth. those who lived previously 
the Gospel revelation, they contained the only authentic and 
satisfactory account the divine character and will, reference 
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man fallen creature; they were the sole trustworthy 
guides truth, duty and happiness. They were accordingly 
highly valued the wise and pious under the ancient economy. 
law thy mouth,” said the Psalmist,—and expressed 
the common sentiment and feelings the body the faithful,— 
The law thy mouth better than thousands gold 
and silver,” more desired than gold, yea than much fine 
gold, sweeter also than honey, yea than the honey comb.” Even 
tous, whom the mystery which had been kept secret from 
former ages and generations has been made manifest,” the Jew- 
ish Scriptures are calculated answer many important purposes. 
Though the Mosaic dispensation has become old and vanished 
the writings the prophets have not become obsolete. 
The pure radiance apostolical doctrine has not extinguished the 
dimmer light ancient history and prophecy; the contrary, 
these, borrowing new splendor from the full risen sun righteous- 
ness, cheer with brighter and warmer beam, than they 
ever reflected those who but for them must have walked 
darkness. the great edifice revealed truth, the Old 
ment Scriptures are not the scaffolding which, when the build- 
ing finished, ceases useful and removed unsight- 
incumbrance they are the foundation and lower part the 


fabric, forming important constituent partition the 


ing God” and are essentially necessary not only the 
but also the safety the superstructure. 

possible indeed demonstrate the divinity Christianity 
and the truth New Testament doctrine 
ples which have direct reference any former revelation 
the divine will, but the same time true that one the most 
satisfactory proofs these truths founded the admission 
the divinity the Jewish sacred books, and consists the 
minute harmony Old Testament prediction with the New 
Testament history and doctrine. testimony Jesus the 
spirit prophecy.” Few exercises are better fitted once 


enlarge the information and strengthen the faith the Christian 


than careful perusal the Old Testament Scriptures with 
constant reference Him who the the sub- 
stance all its shadowy ceremonies; Him whom Moses 
the law, and the prophets write.” 


This is, however, means the only way which the 


Testament Scriptures are calculated minister our improve- 


ment. They contain extensive collection instructions 
62* 
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and warnings, counsels and consolations suited mankind 
every country and age. The man piety, wherever 
ever may live, finds the sacred odes David 
perfect pattern for his devotional exercises and fit vehicle for 
his devotional the maxims are found equally 
suitable for the guidance our conduct that his contem- 
poraries, and though many the writings the prophets bear 
plain marks being their origin re- 
lating events, which the time their publication excited 
general interest among the people whom they were given, yet 
amazing how few the passages are which are not obviously 
calculated convey instruction, universal and permanent,—fitted 
all men, all time. 

Even the historical books the Old Testament are fitted 
various ways promote the improvement the Christian and 
this account have strong claims our attentive study. Like 
every true history, and indeed much higher degree than any 
other history, they convey the most engaging form much 
information regarding the character and government God, and 
respecting the state, dispositions and duty man. They contain 
account the origin and progress that system divine 
dispensation which found its accomplishment the redemption 
mankind the death the incarnate Son God—an ac- 
count, without which, much the Christian revelation would 
have been obscure, not unintelligible. They suggest nume- 
rous proofs and illustrations the characteristic principles the 
Christian revelation, and thus once enable more fully 
understand and more firmly believe them. The minds the 
writers the New Testament were the facts and imagery 
the earlier revelation, and they can but very imperfectly 
are constantly danger being misunder- 
stood those readers who have not acquired somewhat simi- 
lar familiarity, carefully studying the Old Testament 
tures. 

the manner which the New Testament writers employ 
their familiarity with the Old Testament for the illustration 
the subjects which come before them, have striking in- 
stance that portion Scripture which the attention the 
reader now directed. 

The paragraph, which these verses, and 21, form part, 
is, was observed the former communication, statement 
the truth with regard the sufferings Jesus Christ, their 
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nature, design, and consequences,—a statement made for the 
purpose affording instruction and support the followers 
Jesus when exposed suffering his cause. the course 
this statement, the apostle notices certain facts antediluvian 
history recorded the Old Testament Scriptures bearing 
the facts respecting Jesus Christ which states, the object 
for which states these facts. ascertain distinctly what are 
the facts antediluvian history which the apostle refers and 
show possible what his object referring them,—what 
bearing they have the obvious general design the whole 
paragraph,—are the two objects which shall endeavor gain 
the remaining portion these remarks. 

The passage which form the subject exposition, though 
not formally, plain, substantially parenthetical, and contained 
these The spirits prison sometime were disobedi- 
ent, when once the long suffering God waited the days 
Noah while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that eight, 
souls were saved water. The like figure whereunto even 
baptism doth also now save us, not the putting away the filth 
the flesh, but the answer good conscience toward God, 
the resurrection Jesus Christ.” 

The first thing have then bring before our minds 
the facts the history the antediluvian world which the 
apostle here refers. spirits prison sometime were diso- 
bedient when once the long suffering God waited the days 
Noah while the ark was preparing wherein few, that 
eight, souls were saved water.” Ihave already endeavored 
show that the most probable meaning which has been given 
the somewhat remarkable phrase prison,” is, that 
which considers descriptive appellation mankind their 
fallen state. and prisoners are figurative expressions 
not unfrequently used Scripture denote the condemned 
state, miserable circumstances, and degraded character 
men. Our Lord having obtained his atoning death mighty 
accession, his official character, his spiritual life and energy, 
went and, through the instrumentality his apostles, preached 
with remarkable success those miserable captives, those spirits 
multitudes them becoming obedient his call. 
But had not always been so. Communications the divine 
will had often been made former ages fallen men, without 
such particular, very remote age, period 
preceding the general deluge, divine message was sent those 
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condemned criminals, those willing captives Satan and sin, 
those “spirits although not the same individuals 
whom our Lord “came and preached,” they were individuals 
the same race and therefore designated not improperly the 
same name,—but they, with very few exceptions, despised the 
remarkable manifestation divine forbearance which they 
had been the subjects, they disregarded the message, and con- 
sequence their disobedience they were destroyed the 
deluge. very small minority were obedient and conse- 
quence their obedience were saved the ark, 
water.” These are the facts respecting the antediluvians which 
are either explicitly stated necessarily implied the 
before us. 

have but detached fragments the history mankind 
previous the deluge,—a period nearly seventeen centuries. 
This know, that the time which our text refers to, they had 
with very few exceptions become decidedly irreligious and ex- 
cessively depraved. The language the sacred historian very 
God saw the wickedness man that was great 
the earth and that every imagination the thoughts his heart 
was only evil The earth was 
“before God, and the earth was filled with violence, and God 
looked the earth and behold was corrupt, for all flesh had 
corrupted his way the earth.” 

man was thus irreligious and corrupt, was not because 
had not the means being otherwise. the primitive revela- 
tion through the faith which Abel obtained salvation was for- 
gotten, disregarded, perverted, the fault was man. Besides 
“God never left men without witness, that gave 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food 
and gladness.” This goodness was calculated, was intended, 
“to lead them repentance, change their minds respecting 
God, whom they had learned think such aone them- 
“The before the flood well after- 
wards, “declared the glory God, and the firmament show- 
forth his handy-work.” invisible things God were 
from the creation the world clearly seen, being understood 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead,” 
that when the antediluvians, having the means knowing 
God, glorified him not God, neither were thankful,” but gave 
themselves work wickedness with all greediness, they were 
“without excuse.” 


Nor was this all. reasonable suppose that during these 
seventeen centuries direct divine communications were made 
the fallen race. certain that “Enoch the seventh from 
Adam prophesied,” warning his contemporaries the destruction 
which would ultimately overtake the ungodly, saying, Behold 
the Lord cometh with ten thousand his saints holy ones, 
execute judgment all and convince all that are ungodly 
among them their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and all the hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him.” Thus had God his Spirit striven 
with men for more than fifteen hundred years. Sentence against 
men’s evil works was not executed speedily and the hearts 
men were fully set them Yet was not slack 
concerning his declaration some men count His 
wrath loses nothing sleeping. becomes fresher repose.’ 
The impenitent abusers his patience pay interest for all the 
time their forbearance the increased weight the judgment 
when comes them.” The end all flesh was come be- 
fore God and was about destroy them with,” from the 
earth.” 

But “surely the Lord God will nothing without revealing 
his secret his servants the prophets.” There was but one 
all that generation whom that name could given. Noah 
had found grace the eyes the Lord.” Noah faith had 
become heir the justification faith.” was just 
man and perfect his generation and walked with 
the good report has obtained: said Jehovah, 
thee alone have seen righteous before this generation.” 
God testified his regard Abraham telling him the ap- 
proaching destruction Sodom, showed his peculiar favor 
Noah announcing him the coming destruction his con- 
temporaries. said,“ Spirit shall not always strive with 
man, yet his days shall hundred and twenty years.” There 
Shall still hundred and twenty years striving with him.” 
would seem that Noah was commissioned not only build the 
ark, but also announce the approaching deluge during its build- 
ing, and call men repentance. know that was 
preacher righteousness” and that condemned the world” 
his preaching, well his conduct, telling 
them their sins, warning them their danger. 

This the revelation the divine will referred the text, 
and the spirit the prophets was the Spirit Christ, 
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Word” from the beginning being the great revealer God and 
making his revelations his who went Spirit 
the “spirits prison” his apostles, may considered 
having gone Spirit his servant Noah the same class 
persons. For one hundred and twenty years Noah proclaimed 
doomed world Repent,” Jonah after ages proclaimed 
the doomed city, Yet forty days and Nineveh shall destroy- 
Noah’s preaching been successful Jonah’s 
have reason doubt that, that case, God, seeing their 
works that they turned from their evil way, would have repented 
the evil that had said would them and would not 
have done These “one hundred and twenty were 
years peculiar trial. They were the last opportunity af- 
forded that race escape from final ruin. They were period 
during which God’s long suffering waited,” God waited 
the exercise his was long-suffering, was 
patience which prevented the immediate infliction the threat- 
ened vengeance, for the iniquities that generation were full. 
Come the vengeance when might, could not come unde- 
‘served. But judgment God’s “strange work.” They shall 
have one warning more. “not willing that they should 
perish.” 

There was something peculiarly striking the warnings dur- 
ing the closing period the term forbearance. Noah 
faith being instructed the divine oracle concerning things not 
yet seen, moved with fear prepared When consider 
the size the ark and the time and labor necessary for collecting 
the animals which were saved it, (for have reason 
think that their gathering together was entirely miraculous,) 
obvious that must have afforded him employment for 
considerable period. This striking proof that Noah believ- 
his own communication. was appeal through the eye 
well through the ear that wicked and rebellious genera- 
tion. But they looked with thoughtless eye well lis- 
tened with careless ear. They were Noah the 
men his generation like Lot his sons-in-law was one 
who mocked.” believed him When they saw the 
ark building, their sentiments probably found language such 
words these, What does the old dotard mean, where does 
intend sail this strange hulk? will find some diffi- 
launching When told them the coming ruin 
the end 120 years they were likely say, far be- 
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fore you. Shall perish and you alone escape? will take 
our chance.” 

But God cannot mocked. His established law, whatso- 
ever man soweth, that shall also reap,” will the appointed 
time take effect. not slack concerning” his threatenings 
any more than his promises “as men count though 
“he how long-suffering! Down the pe- 
riod the execution his threatenings, the rebellious men 
Noah’s generation seem have been saying, Where the 
declaration his coming? All things continue they were.” 
ate and drank, they married and were given marriage.” 
But the season forbearance long has been, has passed 
away. The ark finished. Noah and his family have entered 
into it. that same day all the fountains the great deep,” 
—the abyss subterranean were broken up,” and the 
“windows heaven were opened” discharge the immense 
body water held solution the atmosphere. The rains 
continued without intermission for forty entire days, and the 
eruptions subterranean waters for 150 days, until length the 
inundation came its height and covered all the high hills which 
were under the whole heaven, fifteen cubits upward above the 
highest hills. And all flesh died that moved upon the earth 
both fowl and cattle, and beast and every creeping 
thing that creepeth the earth,—and every all with 
the exception Noah and his family had been disobedient, and 
all, all with that exception perish. waters covered the ene- 
mies God, not one them was left.” 

pronounce judgment the eternal state all the. 
antediluvians. possible that some them right spirit 
sought mercy amid the rising waters the deluge, and they 
did who dare say, who dare think, that was refused them? 
Nevertheless whether look earth beyond it, without 
doubt this day was day the perdition ungodly men.” 

While the great body the spirits prison” the days 
Noah were disobedient and reaped the fruit their disobedience, 
all were not impenitent and unbelieving. Noah was once be- 
lieving and obedient. family were far obedient that they 
availed themselves the appointed means deliverance. 
have but too good reason conclude that the sense the 
word them were not obedient. They the number 
“eight persons, Noah, his wife, his three sons and 
their wives entered into the ark, and were “saved water.” 
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The Lord said Noah, Come thou and all thy house,” thy 
family, into the ark and Noah went and his sons, and his 
wife and his sons’ wives with him into the ark, and the Lord shut 
them in; and when the waters increased they bare the ark, 
and was lift above the earth, and when the waters prevailed 
and were increased greatly the earth, the ark went the face 
the waters. And God remembered Noah and those who were 
the ark with him,” and after five months’ floating shore- 
less ocean, the ark rested the mountains Ararat. After hav- 
ing been tenants the strange mansion for year and ten days, 
Noah and his family went forth the command God take 


possession world already smiling vegetable beauty, whose 


solitudes were soon again peopled the various animal 
tribes the utter extinction which had been strange way 
prevented amid the general destruction. 

These few, that eight, souls” are said have been saved 
water.” Various meanings have been attached these words, 
some considering them equivalent saved amid the water,” 
others saved notwithstanding the water,” others saved being 


conducted through the The meaning that the words most 


naturally suggest seems the true one, they were saved means 
the The water which destroyed those out the ark 
saved those who were it. The words the sacred historian 
are the best commentary the apostle’s words. The waters 
bore the ark and was lift above the earth, and went 
the face the means the art navigation 
the ocean, which seems calculated separate completely the in- 


countries distant from each other, unites them, be- 


coming the great highway nations,—so the waters the del- 
uge which were their own nature fitted destroy Noah and 
his faniily, means the ark saved them. 

Such then are the facts antediluvian history which this pas- 
sage brings before us. Let now enquire into the object the 
apostle referring those facts and show how they gain that 
object. must acknowledged that the design the refer- 
ence means self-evident even very readily discernible. 
does seem strange that the midst description the re- 
sults our penal, vicarious, expiatory sufferings, there 
should introduced statement what took place more than 
two thousand years before. plain, however, the careful 
student the apostle Peter’s writings that was accustomed 
think the antediluvian world and the postdiluvian world 
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two orders things which had such strong analogies re- 
semblance and contrast that events the one naturally called 
his mind what may named the corresponding events 
the other. Thus the third chapter his second epistle con- 
trasts the two worlds. the one says, the word God, 
the heavens were old, and the earth standing out the water 
and the water, whereby the world that then was being over- 
flowed with water and the other says, The 
heavens and the earth which are now, the same word are 
kept store, reserved unto fire against the day judgment and 
perdition ungodly men.” the second chapter the same 
epistle find him saying, God who spared not the old world 
but saved Noah the eighth preacher righteousness, 
bringing the flood the world the ungodly, knoweth (in 
this new world) how deliver the godly out temptation and 
reserve the unjust unto the day judgment punished.” 
Both worlds appeared him peopled fallen men, doomed 
punishment, “spirits prison both privileged with divine 
revelation proclaiming danger and offering deliverance these 
manifestation the divine displeasure, the first deluge 
water, the second deluge fire. Taking this view the 
subject does not seem strange that the mention Christ 
“quickened the spirit” going and preaching his apostles 
the “spirits prison” one the results his atoning suffer- 
ings, should have suggested Peter’s mind his having his 
preincarnate state gone spirit the miaistry Noah the 
same class persons the antediluvian world. 

But what his object this reference? primary object 
is, mistake not, that which have already alluded, 
illustrate contrast the blessed effects our going and 
preaching the spirits prison, after that had been quicken- 
spirit. When the days Noah went and preached 
the spirits prison, were disobedient,” all but univer- 
sally disobedient, and “few,” “eight souls were saved” out 
probably many millions; but now while many are unbelieving 
and impenitent, still multitudes both Jews and Gentiles have 
become obedient the faith, and before finishes his preaching 
the spirits prison much greater multitudes yet will become 
obedient. All the ends the earth shall remember and turn 
the Lord, and all the kindreds the people shall worship before 
him, for the kingdom the Lord’s and the governor among 
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the “The kingdoms this world shall become the 
kingdom our Lord and his Christ, and shall reign forever and 
many shall perish the deluge fire, yet still 
the saved not counted human numbers. There will 
the saved,” and those set free the word God, 
the truth which makes free indeed, from among the spirits 
prison shall multitude which man can number out 
every kindred and people and tribe and nation.” 

subsidiary, yet important, object making the refer- 
ence seems have been bring those truths before the mind; 
first, that Christ’s preaching disregarded and disobeyed, when 
spirit” comes the apostolic ministry, more 
dreadful destruction will befal the unbelieving and impenitent, 
than that which overwhelined the antediluvians who were diso- 
bedient the revelation made Noah; and secondly, that there 
escape from the destruction which are already doomed 
but availing ourselves now then the only divinely ap- 
pointed mode deliverance.” they who despised” the preach- 
ing Noah who was mere man and who does not seem even 
have been worker miracles, died without mercy,” received 
the waters the deluge “just recompense reward,” 
how much sorer punishment shall they counted worthy who 
trample under foot the Son God, and despite the Spirit” 
whom comes them, “neglecting great salvation which 
the first began spoken the Lord and was con- 
firmed them that heard him, God also bearing witness 
both with signs and wonders and divers miracles and gifts the 
Holy Ghost according his own will 

There was mode escape from the deluge water but 
the divinely appointed ark. not improbable that the day 
penal visitation various plans were resorted to. doubt 
trees were climbed, mountains ascended, possibly boats some 
kind other resorted to, but all vain. All with the exception 
the eight the ark are engulfed the deep and wide-spread- 
ing inundation agitated with fearful tempest from the air, and 
heaved into tremendous billows internal commotions shak- 
ing the earth. And there mode escape for men from the 
coming fiery deluge which destroy the wicked but the re- 
demption that Christ. There name given under hea- 
ven among men whereby must saved the name 
Jesus.” and only saves from the wrath come. 
who reject him remains more sacrifice for sin but cer- 
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tain fearful looking for judgment destroy them the adver- 
saries God.” 

only remains now that endeavor ascertain the object 
the apostle’s reference noticing the particular manner 
which Noah and his family were saved. They were, says 
water the deluge was the means 
their deliverance. The apostle himself has the twenty-first 
verse informed what the point meant illustrate 
this reference, although must acknowledged that not 
easy extract very clear and definite explanation from his 
words. like figure whereunto, even baptisia, doth also now 
save us, not the putting away the filth the flesh, but the an- 
swer good conscience towards God, the resurrection 
Jesus Christ.” 

rather remarkable that both those who deny the perpetuity 
water baptism ordinance, like that denomination Chris- 
tians estimable many accounts, the Friends, and those who 
insist the necessity and efficiency water baptism for salva- 
tion administered properly qualified persons, like the Papists 
and Puseyites, seek for support their opposite views this pas- 
sage, the one class insisting that teaches that the baptism that 
saves, Christian baptism, not that which removes external 
pollution, not the application water the body, not 
external rite all; the other class insisting that teaches 
that baptism, which means here just what means elsewhere, 
the religious rite known that name, does save—is necessary 
and effectual salvation. shall find that the passage rightly 
interpreted gives support either these erroneous, 
though means equally dangerous opinions. 

been doubted whether the apostle meant compare 
baptism with the water the deluge with the ark, com- 
pare generally the way which Christians are saved with the 
way which Noah and his family were saved, but when the 
words are carefully examined there room for those doubts. 
The translation the words our version strictly literal from 
the reading adopted, but not very intelligible. the ques- 
tion what does the expression, the like figure whereunto even bap- 
mean, can give answer. The words may ren- 
dered with perfect accuracy which was type figure the 
baptism which saves us,” which water the deluge was.a 
type baptism which saves us. the term mean 
significant resemblance, for that was type the strict sense 
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the word dimly the antediluvians Christian 
baptism its meaning, principle utterly without support. 

however right say that there another reading which, 
since the MSS. the New Testament have been more carefully 
collated than they had been when our excellent version was made, 
has been generally preferred the most learned and judicious 
scholars and which gives this rendering, referring 
water, which also saves us,—baptism which the antitype— 
which corresponds to, figuratively represented by, the water 
the deluge.” the apostle had said, water saved the 
family Noah and, may said, water also saves ;—I refer 
baptism which resembles the waters the 
deluge, both being connected divine appointment with salva- 
tion deliverance.” 

How the water the deluge was connected with the salvation 
Noah’s family have already seen; how baptism connect- 
with our salvation are now inquire. The apostle has 
answered the question both negatively and positively, but before 
entering the consideration his answer, deserves remark 

that the very comparison shows that baptism has but indirect 
our salvation, influence which emblematized 
not the ark, but the water which itself was rather fitted 
destroy than save. 

Let now hear the apostle. first tells how baptism 
not save. does not save “putting away the 
filth the flesh.” That the physical effect the application 
water the body. removes whatever soils the body and 
application. does not, cannot save us. The idea that the 
external rite baptism can save, can communicate spiritual life, 
can justify and regenerate equally absurd, unscriptural and mis- 
chievous. Moral effects must have moral causes. has been 
justly said, “even the life plant animal, far more the 
life thought, taste, affection and conscience, cannot pro- 
duced the use mere lifeless matter. who should assert 
this would considered little better than madman, but not 
the statement still more irrational and unintelligible, that the life 
the soul, which united God and secured salvation, 
immersing him man must given strong delu- 
sion before can believe lie” like this. 

The positive part the apostle’s answer however the most 
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important part it. Baptism saves “the answer 
good conscience towards God the resurrection Jesus Christ.” 
Before entering the exposition this statement, which en- 
cumbered with some verbal difficulties, will, 
serve good purpose, state the fewest words, whom and 
what salvation attributed the New Testament. God said 
tosave us. All things” the new creation “are him.” 
the Saviour all men especially them who believe.” 
are said saved grace,” God’s grace. Christ said 
save us. All things” the new creation “are him.” 
his most common names Saviour” The blood Christ 
said save us. Redemption” “through his blood.” The 
resurrection Christ said save us. are saved his 
The Holy Spirit said save us. are saved 
the renewing the Holy Ghost.” The gospel said save 
men. The words which Peter was speak Cornelius were 
words which were “save him and his family.” are said 
saved faith. grace are saved through faith.” 
“Thy faith,” said our Lord numerous occasions, “hath saved 
thee.” that believeth shall saved.” Men are said 
saved confession the truth connection with faith. With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” justification, 
“and with the mouth confession made unto salvation.” Men 
are said saved baptism connection with faith. 
that believeth and baptized shall saved,” and here baptism 
saves us.” 

These statements are all perfectly consistent with each other, 
and alone understands how sinful men are saved who sees the 
meaning and apprehends the consistency these statements. 
Here they are one sentence,—God the exercise sovereign 
grace saves men through the mediation his Son who died 
atoning victim, and rose again the possession all power 
heaven and earth, that might save all coming the Fa- 
ther him, who being led the operation the Holy Ghost 
believe the gospel salvation become personally interested 
the blessings procured through the mediation the Son; and 
wherever men are made really believe the gospel, they, the 
natural result that faith and obedience the divine com- 
mand, make profession that faith, the commencement 
which profession is, the case those who mature life aré 
brought from false religion the knowledge and belief the 
gospel, baptism the being washed with pure water.” 

63* 
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this statement understood there little difficulty an- 
swering the question, does baptism save?” em- 
blematical representation what saves us, viz. the expiating, jus- 
tifying blood Christ, and the regenerating, sanctifying influence 
the Spirit, and corresponding confession the truth thus 
represented. Let look the answer and see 
not substantially the same that which have been led. 
have stated that there are verbal difficulties. The principal 
these are two, the first referring the meaning the word ren- 
dered answer,” and the other referring the connection the 
concluding clause the resurrection Jesus Christ.” The word 
rendered occurs nowhere else either the New Tes- 
tament the Greek translation the Old Testament. From 
its etymology and its use classic writers should say its 
meaning question” not “answer.” Many interpreters suppose 
that there reference ancient custom making the bap- 
tismal profession reply questions put the administrator, 
but have evidence that this practice existed the apos- 

time, and supposing that did, the fact would not account 
for word meaning question” being used signify answer.” 
Others have rendered the word inquiry,” application to,” the ap- 
plication good conscience God for salvation, the sincerely 
seeking salvation from God. Iam persuaded that the word 

Some interpreters connect the concluding clause with the word 
“save,” thus “baptism saves through the resurrection Je- 
sus others with the phrase conscience towards 
God others with the whole expression, answer good con- 
science towards second these seems the most natu- 
ral mode connection. What the apostle’s words bring before 
the mind this: man has good conscience, has obtained 
this good conscience the resurrection Jesus Christ, makes 
declaration this good conscience his baptism, and 
this way, the apostle declares, that baptism saves. 

good conscience” right and happy state thought and 
feeling reference our relations and duties God,—con- 
fidence God, love God. This obtained man’s con- 
science being sprinkled with the atoning blood Jesus, 
other words, his experiencing the power Christ’s atoning 
blood pacify the conscience and purify the heart through the 
faith the truth respecting his being transformed through 
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“the renewing the mind” produced the Holy Ghost shed 
forth abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

This good conscience said the resurrection Je- 
sus The resurrection Christ the grand proof the 
divinity his mission, the truth his doctrine, and especially 
the efficacy his atoning sacrifice. truth regarding these, 
apprehended its meaning and evidence under the influence 
the Holy Spirit which produces the good conscience towards 
God. trust God, seeing has brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus; love him who gave his Son for of- 
fences and who raised him again for justification.” 

this good conscience, mind peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and heart with the love God shed 
abroad it, the converted Jew Pagan made profession when 
obedience the command Christ submitted baptism. 
Thus confessing external act what believed his heart 
that God had raised Christ from the dead, was saved. this 
way, this way alone can said that baptism saves 

Much ingenuity has been discovered attempting trace the 
analogy between the waters the deluge saving Noah’s family, 
and the water baptism saving those who make enlight- 
ened profession conscience towards God through the 
resurrection our Lord Jesus apprehend are not 
seek anything more than that general analogy which have 
already illustrated. The following illustration any rate in- 
genious and the sentiment conveys indubitably true and fear- 
fully important. The flood waters displayed the divine indig- 
nation, and executed the threatened vengeance against the wick- 
edness ungodly world while they yet bore safety the 
eight persons enclosed the ark, the blood Christ shed for 
sin emblematically represented baptism, while has effected 
the eternal redemption and salvation all Him, the remnant 
the election grace,’ the same time the most 
dreadful manifestation the righteous judgment God, well 
the surest pledge its execution against the world which lieth 
under the wicked one.”! 

Though not think have been able clear the difficult 
passage have been considering its obscurity, think 
have succeeded considerable extent, and sure have 
made plain enough, that what Paul says Scripture given 
divine inspiration true this. profitable for doctrine, 


John Walker. 
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for reproof, for correction, for instruction righteousness.” 
shall notice only one very important practical conclusion which 
very directly leads us,—the folly and danger trusting the 
mere external rite baptism anything that external. 
Happily are not taught the soul-deluding doctrine the effi- 
cacy the sacraments, they are called, and baptismal re- 
generation part the general dogma. the contrary 
are taught that “the sacraments become effectual means sal- 
vation not from any virtue those, them who administer 
them, but only the blessing Christ and the working his 
Spirit them that faith receive them,” and that baptism 
saves but that which connected with into Christ, 
and partaking the benefits the covenant grace,” and that 

But though are thus taught, and believe few would 
call these principles question, yet there natural tendency 
the human mind rest what external. Let beware 
then supposing that are safe because have been bap- 
tized, whether infancy our personal profession faith. 
The apostle Paul’s declaration respecting circumcision and Juda- 
ism equally true baptism and Christianity. ‘He nota 
true Christian who one outwardly, neither that saving bap- 
tism which consists merely the application water the 
body. isa Christian who one inwardly, who has good 
conscience towards God, and saving baptism the washing 
regeneration and the renewing the Holy Ghost.’ Let all re- 
member, that they would saved, they would enter the 
kingdom God,” they must born again,” born not water 
only but the Spirit and let all who have profession good 
conscience remember that where there good conscience there 
will good conversation, and that man Christ new 
creature” will put off the old man who corrupt his deeds, 
and put the new man who after Christ Jesus renewed 
knowledge and true saved from 
the fiery deluge which coming the unbelieving, disobedient 
world, the blood Christ represented baptism, will show 
that delivered from that world’s power; redeemed the 
same precious blood” from the vain conversation” received 
tradition from his fathers, and freed from spiritual captivity, 
will walk liberty; brought into new world, all old things 
will pass away,” and “all things will become new.” 


Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


LANGUAGES AFRICA.— COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MAN- 
DINGO, GREBO AND MPONGWE DIALECTS. 


Rev. John Leighton Wilson, American Missionary the Gaboon river, Western Africa. 


following paper from the pen Mr. Wilson inserted, 
partly, account its intrinsic importance, and partly its 
relation the foreign missionary enterprise. communicates 
variety facts respecting the languages Western Africa, 
which will deeply interesting, alike the Christian and the phi- 
lologist. phenomena, adduced Mr. Wilson, are striking 
confirmation the scientific value Christian missions. Though 
indirect and undesigned effect, will itself amply repay all 
the cost which incurred. The missionary is, this way, 
erating most efficiently, and without interference with his great: 
spiritual work, with the learned scholars and philanthropists 
Christendom, extending the boundaries knowledge and civ- 
ilization. will only add, should any apology for the insertion 
this piece needed, that there are subscribers and readers 
the Bibliotheca Sacra all the missionary stations our princi- 
pal Foreign Missionary Society, and some the stations 
other societies.—Ebs. 


Too little yet known the numerous and diversified dia- 
lects Africa determine with certainty the precise number 
families which they form. The Mountains the Moon, which 
divide this great continent into two nearly equal portions, also 
form important dividing line between two great branches 
the negro race, who, probable, emigrated Africa remote 
periods from each other and from different parts the old world. 

the northern half the continent, that part occupied 
the black race, the number languages very great, the 
different families which show very little any affinity for each 
while the southern division one great family prevails 
over the whole even the Cape Good Hope. there isa 
tendency the multiplication dialects all countries where 
there are written standards, the above fact furnishes pre- 
sumptive argument, favor the opinion, that the northern por- 
tion the continent must have been settled the negro race 
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much earlier period than the southern or, that the present in- 
habitants this portion the country overran and rooted out its 
original occupants very remote period. However this may 
be, the languages spoken the opposite sides these moun- 
tains, show conclusively, any argument drawn from this 
source can, that these two families blacks, whatever physical 
resemblances there may be, must have had different origins. 

the northern half the continent, the number dialects 
incredibly great. Those spoken along the western coast, be- 
tween the river Senegal and the Cameroons the Bight Bi- 
afra, which doubt the western termination the Mountains 
the Moon, may grouped into five distinct families, the 
boundaries which are not inaccurately defined the estab- 
lished geographical divisions the country. 

The Mandingo, including the Jaloof, the Foulah, the Soosoo 
and other kindred dialects, may regarded forming one 
these principal families. Those the natives who speak these 
dialects are Mohammedans, and doubt less greater num- 
ber Moorish Arabic words has been incorporated with all 
These dialects are spoken along the coast from Sene- 


gal Sierra Leone, and the interior far the head waters 
the Niger. 


From Sierra Leone Cape Messurado the mouth the Ni- 
ger, what called Upper Guinea, distance coastwise twelve 
fifteen hundred miles, there are four distinct families, showing 
very little any affinity for each other. The first extends from 
Basa St. Andrews, embracing the Basa, Kru, Grebo and other 
dialects, all which belong one general family called the Me- 
Mandoo language. The natives, who speak these dialects, 
are pagans, and though physically considered, they are one the 
finest races Africa, they are less intellectual than the generali- 
tribes along the coast. 

From Frisco Dick’s Cove, along whatis called the Ivory Coast, 
have another language, usually called which 
possesses traceable affinity for any other language along the 
coast. The inhabitants this part the coast are fine, ath- 
letic race and occupy important part the coast commer- 
cial point view, but like the tribes above and below are pagans 
the lowest order. 

From Dick’s Cove Badagri have the Fanti, called 
the natives themselves Fantyipim, which includes the Ashanti, 
Dahomey, Popo, Accra and other dialects. Among the dialects 
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this family there more diversity than among those either 
the preceding. The natives here discover considerable me- 
chanical skill and much more versatility character than the 
inhabitants the Grain Coast. 

the great rivers the Gulf Benin, Bonny, Benin and 
Calibar, find another distinct family languages, possessing 
some striking peculiarities, entirely unknown any the 
dialects either west south. 

How nearly related these different families along the sea coast 
may those Central and Northern Africa not known. 
While there constant tendency toa multiplication the 
dialects the same family, the different families themselves 
have preserved their distinctive features without essential change 
modification. The want written standards accounts for the 
first these facts, while the fixed habits the natives, opposi- 
tion the roving character most barbarous nations, account 
for the other. 

Crossing the Mountains the Moon find one great family 
languages extending itself over the whole the southern 
division the continent. The dialects this family, though 
they differ essentially dialects, have too many striking affini- 
ties for each other, allow any doubt their having common 
origin. 

Many these dialects, especially those spoken along the sea- 
coast, have incorporated with themselves less greater number 
foreign words, according the tribes have had less more com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations. Those along the western 
coast have borrowed largely from the Portuguese—those the 
the Cape Good Hope, probable, have borrowed 
from the English and Dutch—those Mozambique have adopted 
many words from the Madagascar people well the Portu- 
guese, with both whom the nations have had long and exten- 
sive while those still higher the coast have drawn 
quite freely from the Arabic. The Sooahelee language, 
spoken the aboriginal inhabitants Zanzibar, very nearly 
allied the Mpongwe, which spoken the western coast 
very nearly the same parallel latitude. One fifth the words 
these two dialects are either the same nearly that they 
may easily traced the same root. 

This great family languages, the Mpongwe dialect may 
taken asa specimen, remarkable for its beauty, elegance 
and perfectly philosophical arrangements, well for its almost 
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indefinite expansibility. these respects, not only differs es- 
sentially and radically from all the dialects north the 
tains the Moon, but they are such may well 
comparison with any known language the world. 

impossible ascertain from what particular stock the 
ferent dialects the same family have sprung, nor impor- 
tant establish this point. have selected the subject 
one dialect from three different families, viz. Man- 
dingo, the Grebo and the two these are from 
the northern part the continent and the other from the south- 
ern, shall able not only see all the points agreement 
and disagreement between the languages those who are sup- 
posed separate races, but likewise how much divergence 
there may the languages those who are supposed have 
had common origin. 

The Mandingo spoken chiefly between Senegal and the 
Gambia; the Grebo Cape Palmas and that vicinity. The 
distance between these two places six eight hundred miles. 
The inhabitants these two regions have had little inter- 
course with each other and therefore may regarded stran- 
gers. Mpongwe spoken both sides the Gaboon, 
Cape Lopez and Cape St. Catharine, what usually called 
Lower Guinea. The distance from Cape Palmas the Gaboon 
ten twelve hundred miles, and that between the latter and 
eighteen hundred two thousand. 

Our object the following essay will mention all the 
important points which these dialects differ from each other, 
well those which they agree, although the latter are regard- 
purely accidental and such would likely arise 
comparing them with the Indian dialects North South 
America with those Polynesia among themselves. The 
principles the Mpongwe will more fully developed than 
either the others, not only account its great superiority, 
but because possesses some very remarkable characteristics 
for uncultivated language, and evinces degree skill and 
precision its grammatical arrangements, that may challenge for 
itself comparison with any known language whatever. 


General Remarks. 


Before entering into minute analysis the grammatical prin- 
ciples these dialects, will important offer few remarks 
general nature. 
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The first thing that would sure arrest the attention 
one, who has had opportunity study the character and 
habits the people connection with their languages, the 
remarkable correspondence that will always found between 
the character the different tribes and the dialects which they 
respectively speak. 

The Grebo tribe, physically considered, are one the finest 
races Western Africa. They are stout, well formed, and their 
muscular system remarkably well developed. They stand 
erect, and when not under the influence excitement, their gait 
measured, manly and dignified. engaged work 
play, they are quick, energetic and prompt all their bodily evo- 
lutions they are fond work, are capable enduring great 
hardships, and, compared with most the tribes Western Af- 
rica, are really courageous and enterprising. But they are desti- 
tute polish, both mind and manners. their intercourse 
with each other, they are rude, abrupt and unceremonious when 
opposed resisted what their right due, they become ob- 
stinate, sullen and inflexible. ‘They have much vivacity dis- 
position, but very little imagination. Their songs have but little 
poetry, and are unmusical and monotonous; besides which 
they have very little literature the form ancestral traditions 
fabulous stories. Their dialect partakes very largely these 
general outlines. harsh, abrupt, energetic, indistinct 
enunciation, meagre point words, abounds with inarticulate 
nasal and guttural sounds, possesses but few inflections and gram- 
matical forms, and withal exceedingly difficult acquisition. 

The Mpongwe people, the other hand, are mild their dispo- 
sition, flexible character, courteous their manners, and very 
deferential age and rank. But they are timid, irresolute and 
exceedingly averse manual labor. They live trade, are 
cunning, shrewd, calculating and somewhat polished their 
manners. Their temperament the excitable nervous 
character and they are altogether the most imaginative race 
negroes have ever known. They have inexhaustible stores 
ancestral traditions and fabulous stories, some embod- 
ied suitable language, would bear comparison with the most 
celebrated novels and romances that have ever been presented 
tothe world. These general outlines the character, habits and 
disposition the people are bad counterpart their language. 
soft, pliant and clear and distinct enunciation, 
pleasant the ear, almost entirely free from guttural and nasal 
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sounds, methodical all its grammatical forms, susceptible 
great expansion, and withal very easy acquisition. 

The same correspondence might pointed out between the 
Mandingo dialect and the people whom but 
enough has been said already, illustrate our general 
Whether the disposition and habits the natives have been 
modified the character their language whether, the 
other hand, these dialects have been moulded suit the 
disposition, character and pursuits the people, are points that 
cannot easily determined. Most probably they exert recip- 
rocal influence upon each other. must not presumed, how- 
ever, that the comparative perfection these dialects 
regarded infallible criterion the relative improvement 
the different tribes. This would bespeak for the Mpongwe tribe 
degree improvement and civilization far above the others, 
which the actual and known condition that people does not 
authorize. 

One general characteristic the Grebo, and one which estab- 
lishes the outset essential difference between and the 
other dialects, that made great measure mono- 
syllabic words. has aconsiderable number dissyllabic words, 
few trisyllables, and very few words four and five syllables. 
But very cursory glance over few printed pages Grebo will 
show vast disproportion monosyllabic words. The names 
most the objects with which they are familiar belong this 
class for example, water; tu, tree; kat, ge, 
yau, sky; bro, earth; rain; twe, axe; fa, knife; kbi, 
back bo, leg; wénh, sun; fish; leopard, rum; and 
also most the verbs common use; as, eat; na, drink; pé, 
bi, beat; ya, bring kba, wd, hear,' all which 
are not only monosyllables, but most them may spelled with 
two simple letters the Roman alphabet. 

Both the Mandingo and the Mpongwe have goodly number 
auxiliary and connecting but they are not sufficient- 
numerous constitute striking feature either. the 


have adopted more simple mode orthography here than has been used 
writing the Grebo; final used distinguish words whose meanings are dif- 
ferent, but whose orthography would the same. used indicate the 
nasal sound the final vowel, but omitted the above examples, for the sake 
simplicity. 


Differences the three Languages. 


Mandingo, about one fifth the verbs are monosyllabic words, 
but the nouns, with very few exceptions are words two 
more syllables. 

Mpongwe, there are not more than dozen monosyllabic 
nouns, and perhaps not more than two three monosyllabic 
verbs, the entire language. relation those enumerated 
above, with the exception single noun and verb, they are all 
words two, three four syllables. 

Another observation importance is, that there one word 
that common the three, any two these except 
the letter which used contracted form the personal 
pronoun the Mpongwe and Mandingo, and the particle 
which used the sense the Grebo and the 
though the latter, evidently contraction which 
does not always have the force 7s. Even when some new ob- 
ject presented these people, and their evident intention 
confer upon that object name corresponding with the sound 
some other attribute belonging it, they not always em- 
ploy the same word; bell Grebo Mpongwe 
igalinga and Mandingo talango saw Mandingo sero, 
Grebo and Mpongwe gwigasa. When the foreign word 
retained, differently modified suit their dialects. plate 
Grebo plédé, Mandingo pélo, and Mpongwe péle. To- 
bacco Grebo tama, Mpongwe tako, Mandingo taba, and 
some other dialects talakwa. discrepancy shows that 
there not only material difference the development the 
organs speech among these different tribes, but equal dif- 
ference their powers discriminating sounds. 

The Grebo has few contractions coalescences, but the 
people speak with much rapidity and their words are com- 
pletely jumbled together, that whole clause may sometimes 
mistaken for single word, the phrase kra wudi, has 
raised bone breast figurative expression for great an- 
ger), pronounced yamukroure. 

The Mandingo and Mpongwe both abound with contractions, 
and they compound their words out three four make 
but one; but both cases, the elementary parts each com- 


The writer indebted Mac Mandingo Grammar, for all the know- 
ledge possesses relation that language. The vocabulary embraced that 
Grammar contains seven eight hundred words, and upon these, and few 
other specimens Mandingo the same volume, that his inferences and obser- 
vations are drawn. 
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pound word phrase, are preserved with much distinctness, 
that they can always easily analyzed. Mandingo the word 
mbadingmuso, sister, made my, bado, mother, dingo, 
child, muso, female; i.e. “my mother’s female 
Mpongwe, the word onwdngiwam, brother, made on- 
wana, child, mother, wam, and omantwé, his wife, 
compounded oma, person, anto, female, his, his female 
person” for his the phrase arombia compounded 
(which disappears before a), are, is, oma, person, mbia, good. 
These combinations though frequent the Mpongwe, and per- 
haps much Mandingo, are not sufficiently numerous 
constitute leading feature either, they some the 
Indian dialects North America. 

There are certain words and phrases the Grebo dialect, 
which almost impossible for foreigner ever acquire, 
understood the natives when uses them. The 
phrase nyene ne? What your name one that ex- 
tremely difficult, and not less the phrase 
bad habit. The word five, and all the reduplicated forms 
which enters, are too completely nasal fairly repre- 
sented any combination articulate sounds whatever. 

Mpongwe, the other hand, there are not more than three 
four words that are all difficult utterance; and there 
scarcely sentence the language, which foreigner may not, 
with very little care, speak the first trial, universally 
understood the natives. probable that the Mandingo, 
this respect, partakes the character the Mpongwe and not 
the Grebo. 

the Grebo and Mpongwe there large number words 
whose significations, though entirely different, have 
phy very nearly the same. all such cases, the Grebo distin- 
guishes between them: first, when they are monosyllables, 
certain pitch the voice accent; thus that the first and 
second persons the personal pronoun and are distin- 
guished from each other; and also the first and second per- 
sons plural and ah. 

When cases this kind occur dissyllabic words, the accent 
rests one the other syllable mark distinction, 
the words nyina, day, and nyina, woman. The Mpongwe, the 
contrary, never uses the means distinguishing 
words whose orthography very nearly the same, but relies 
wholly upon the clear and distinct sounds its vowels. 
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all three dialects, almost every word terminates vowel 
sound. Grebo final employed designate the nasal 
sound the vowel; and possible that final Mac 
Mandingo grammar may serve the same purpose. final oc- 
curs very few Grebo words; and the vowel sound after 
certain Mpongwe words scarcely audible. relation 
the incipient syllable, the usage variable. Grebo with the 
exception few the personal pronouns, which are simple 
vowels, the case both the other dialects, every word 
commences with one more consonants. Mandingo, per- 
haps one fifth the verbs and nouns commence with vowels; 
whereas Mpongwe, least one half the nouns and 
take into the account the derivative parts the verb, have 
vowels for their initial letters. Almost every noun the Man- 
dingo terminates the other two languages the final termi- 
nation variable. The prevalence initial vowels Mpongwe, 
accounts for the great number contractions and’ 
which are met with that language. 


OrTHOGRAPHY. 


The same alphabet simple sounds has been employed 
writing all three these dialects, but must not inferred that 
the same system equally adapted each. The sounds the 
Mandingo and Mpongwe are generally easy and natural, and are 
accurately represented Mr. Pickering’s system orthography. 
The Grebo, the contrary, has great many difficult sounds 
that cannot accurately represented any combination ar- 
ticulate sounds. Each vowel this language has, besides its 
natural power, corresponding long and short well nasal 
sound. The vowels Mpongwe and Mandingo have none but 
their natural sounds, and such variations are common most 
European languages. The letters and entirely wanting 
the Mandingo and Grebo dialects, but are more frequent use 
the Mpongwe than almost any other consonants.! 

There are good many consonant combinations, chiefly the 
beginning words, that deserve noticed. Some these 
are common all three these dialects; some are peculiar 
one. 


may remarked that although but once used Grebo and never, 
yet both these letters are freely used the Basa dialect which closely allied 
the Grebo. 

64* 
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The following are common all three, viz. and ng; 
and easy sound and commences large number 
words all three dialects; found the beginning good 
many words, especially the Grebo and Mandingo, and this 
position very difficult pronunciation; but the middle ofa 
word the letters have their natural sounds, but are never separ- 
ated. Mu, and are common the Grebo and Mpongwe, 
though the two former occur but seldom the Mpongwe, and 
the first not often the Grebo. None peculiar unusual 
character) are common the Grebo and Mpongwe. The fol- 
lowing are common, the incipient letters Mpongwe 
words, that they mark this dialect most decidedly; and, although 
they seldom never occur the commencement Mandingo 
words, they are common the middle syllables, viz. 
ing sounds intermediate these component zyele, 
not; which represents mixed sound these two letters 
both with the Mandingo and Mpongwe. The following are pe- 
culiar the Grebo and are found the beginning words, viz. 
fashion, habit, etc. When preceded vowel, the 
unites itself with that and has its natural sound, but when uni- 
ted the beginning word, very difficult enunciation. 


Neither these dialects has article, definite indefinite; 
the place the indefinite article the Mpongwe and Grebo, and 
probably the Mandingo also, being supplied the numeral 
for one. Thus, Grebo, gnebwi nede, man one lived there, 
for man lived there; and the Mpongwe oma person 
one, for person. The want definite article Grebo sup- 
plied the personal pronoun for he, thus gnebwi nd, person he,” 
for the person, and the demonstrative pronouns this, and 
that. Mpongwe this deficiency variously supplied 
the definite pronoun and more frequently the demonstrative 
pronoun for and that, oma yind, this man, oma that 
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man, for the man. The article, distinct part speech, per- 
haps wanting all the dialects Western Africa. 


Prepositions. 


Prepositions the Grebo are not numerous. has none 
correspond with when reference place made; thus they 
gone Bligi, and never Bligi; the language 
wants word correspond with our preposition with; thus they 
say, hla fa, cut himself knife, instead with knife. 

Many prepositions Grebo are compound words, one part 
which goes before, the other follows the noun which they gov- 
em; thus, for him to, being one word. sim- 
ple uncompounded preposition almost always follows the noun 
governs. Another peculiarity about the Grebo preposition is, that 
large number them are verbalized and inflected like any oth- 
verbs; thus, used the sense from come from, as. 
the case may be; and the past tense becomes woda, came from; 
and hi, by, when verbalized, means by; near, 
when inflected, near came near. 

The Mandingo prepositions like those the Grebo, are but few, 
and with one exception, like them, follow the noun which they 
govern. Many them are incorporated with the noun affixes, 
but none them are verbalized, like many the Grebo. 

The Mpongwe has much larger number prepositions than 
either the others; and what forms marked difference be- 
tween and the other two dialects, is, that its prepositions in- 
variably before the nouns which they govern. 


Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


There nothing special importance noticed connec- 
tion with these parts speech either language. The adverb 
the Grebo frequently assumes the inflections the verb 
qualifies, whilst the verb itself remains uninflected. some- 
times incorporates itself with the personal pronoun, for 
mu, where gone? There are large number parti- 
cles all these languages, that are indiscriminately used prep- 
ositions, conjunctions and adverbs, that these parts speech 
are not very distinctly marked, and cannot therefore very im- 
portant showing the analogies existing among these dialects. 
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There are inflections either these languages, distin- 
guish gender case; but each has inflection distinguish 
the singular from the plural number. 

The gender every case made coupling the word for 
man and woman with the noun; thus nyare nomi, man-cow for 
bull; nyanto, woman-sheep forewe. The nominative and 
the objective cases are always the same form, and can dis- 
tinguished from each other their relative position the verb. 
The possessive case formed the Mandingo and Grebo in- 
serting the personal pronoun his between the nominative and the 
possessive, the nominative case always occupying the second 
place, Dwé, his son, for son. Mpongwe, 
the definite pronoun, which shall have occasion speak 
presently, the connecting link, but the arrangement the two 
cases directly the reverse, thus, the child 
Dwé, the definite pronoun always agreeing with the nomi- 
native case. This point important distinction between the 
Mpongwe and the other two dialects, the more the usage 
both sides uniform and invariable. 

Grebo, the plural formed from the singular, generally, 
the final vowel; thus, child, pl. hyé, children; 
cow, pl. cows, etc. Sometimes there not only change 
the final vowel, but additional syllable suffixed, thus, 
house, the plural, houses; the plural child, 
Both these examples must considered exceptions, which 
however there are very few. general, the distinction between 
the and plural Grebo nouns, very slight, and many 
nouns are the same both numbers; thus, sheep, pl. 
sheep and wudi, goat, pl. goats, etc. 

Mandingo, the plural derived from the singular suffix- 
ing when the termination the singular thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
Muso (woman) Musolu 
(tree) Yirolu. 


When the final letter the singular not changed into 
it; thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
Mansa (king) Mansolu. 


Grebo the same his, but modified for the sake euphony. 
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some cases the adjective takes the inflection the plural, 
whilst the noun which belongs remains the singular num- 
ber; thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
bette good man) betteolu 
kuoiring white cloth) kuoiringolu. 


This peculiarity that does not belong either the other 
dialects. 

This dialect forms verbal nouns several ways; the noun 
instrument formed suffixing the verb; thus, 


do, work dorango, working instrument, 
muta, hold muterango, holder, peg, etc. 


The noun agency formed from the verb suffix- 
ing possessive pronouns for he; thus, from kanta, keep, 
comes kantala, keeper. 

There another verbal noun formed suffixing thus, 
from sunya, steal, comes sunyaro, theft. 

The points resemblance between Grebo and Mandingo nouns, 
are, that the inflections form the plural are always the 
last syllable and 2d, that both them can form noun agency 
suffixing the personal pronoun the The points 
which are, that Mandingo nouns, generally, ter- 
minate whereas those the Grebo are variable; 2d, that 
Mandingo generally, have one well marked mode form- 
ing the plural, and that affixing separate syllable; whereas 
Grebo, the plural, with few exceptions, made changing 
the final vowel into another vowel, and many cases the dis- 
tinction between the two numbers scarcely perceptible; and 
3d, that the Mandingo has much greater variety and number 
derivative verbal nouns than the Grebo. These facts con- 
nection with those already mentioned, viz. that there are nouns 
common both, and that the greater part the Grebo nouns are 
monosyllables, whilst those the Mandingo, with scarcely sin- 
gle exception, are words two, three, four and five syllables, 
show that there can little affinity between these two dia- 
lects. 

But the Mpongwe branches off still farther, and shows conclu- 
sively, not only relation her nouns, but also reference 
her adjectives, pronouns, verbs and grammatical construction, 


The Grebo does form noun agency this way thus, from nu, did, comes 
nud, the but this not used the language. 
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will appear from the sequel, that possesses affinity with 
either. 

All the changes which take place Mpongwe nouns, except 
such result from the laws contraction and coalescence, are 
invariably the syllable. 


abstract verbal noun derived from the verb prefixing 
the letter thus, 


noka, lie inoka, lie 
sunginla, save isunginla, salvation. 


The noun agency formed prefixing the letter which 


noka, lie onoka, onoki, liar 


There are some exceptions and variations from the above rules, 
not important mentioned. 

Mpongwe there are four modes forming the plural from 
the singular, which furnish the basis for classification its nouns, 
well marked and complete similar classification Latin 
and Greek nouns. 

For the sake convenience, these classes are called declen- 
stons, although this term not strictly and philosophically correct. 

The first declension embraces all those nouns which commence 
their singular number with one more consonants; and the plu- 
ral formed from the singular prefixing thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
nago, house inago sinago 
nyare, COW inyare sinyare. 


Derivative nouns which begin with belong the plural only 
this declension. 

The second declension comprises all those nouns which com- 
mence with the letter and form their plurals dropping 


the first consonant should not only dropped, but 
changed into thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
egara, chest gara, chests 
thing things 
ezango, book yango, books. 


The third declension embraces all nouns whose incipient letter 
(except the derivative nouns, which commence with and 
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belong the plural the first declension), and forms its plurals 
changing into thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
plantain plantains. 
the first consonant should changed into mp; thus, 
Singular. Plural. 
law ampanga, laws. 


The fourth declension embraces such nouns have for their 
incipient letter, and form their plurals changing thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
olamba, cloth cloths 
omamba, snake imamba, snakes. 


The declension embraces such nouns commence with 
and have both numbers the same thus, 


Singular. Plural. 
aningo, water aningo 
alugu, rum alugu. 


This declension may belong the plural the third. 

The only irregularities which occur are relation the words 
oma (person) and onwana (child), and such words are com- 
pounded with these; as, omanto (woman), the plural which 
anto; and the plural which anwdgiam. The plu- 
ral oma aulaga, and the plural onwana anwana; 
would seem that the singular these nouns belong the fourth, 
and the plural the Fifth declension. These, however, are the 
only irregularities which occur Mpongwe nouns. 

This classification Mpongwe nouns does not rest, however, 
entirely chiefly their different modes deriving the plural 
from the singular but rendered much more conspicu- 
ous and necessary from the different modes which they receive 
their adjectives, will seen presently. 

Some changes take place the final syllable nouns, has 
already been mentioned, obedience the laws contraction 
for the sake the following are some these changes, 
viz. final followed incipient, changed thus swaka 
yam (my knife) becomes swaki yam; the same change takes 
place before thus, olambi wam, and not olamba wam 
final before are both superseded thus, wam 
used for yam, etc., etc. 
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Adjectives. 

relation this part speech, there are few particulars 
which there some general resemblance among these dialects, 
not such however would likely arise from any exist- 
ing affinity, from the uncultivated state these languages. 

the first place, this class words are not numerous either, 
but much less the Grebo and the Mandingo than the 
neither have degrees comparison and neither 
have inflections for number, except the Mpongwe. 

The deficiency adjectives these languages made 
the use substantive and verb; thus Grebo, 
hunger works him, for hungry plande, has many things, 
for rich; and Mpongwe njana, sick with hun- 
similar usage prevails all three express the relative qualities 
things; thus Grebo, say “his knife better than 
knife,” they would say hio fa, excels passes knife. 
express the superlative degree, they would connect with the 

word hio another, viz. pépé which means all” make the 

Their modes counting differ. The Grebo counts five, 
and then there reduplicative ten, and then another 
twenty; after which they count twenties ten twen- 
ties, which huba, two hundred. The Mpongwe and Man- 
dingo have what may strictly called decimal system; each 
counts ten, where there eleven ten and 
one, twenty two ten tens one hundred, for which each 
language has word. 

The Grebo has ordinals the Mandingo forms its ordinals 
suffix, the Mpongwe prefix. all three, the deriva- 
tives are formed simply repeating the numerals. 

Having noticed the points difference and resemblance be- 
tween these dialects, far they go, proceed now, point 
out some very remarkable peculiarities the Mpongwe adjective, 
which are entirely unknown the others,and perhaps are un- 
known any other language.in the world. 


Mpongwe Adjectives. 


Under this head are included adjectives every description, 
viz. possessive, demonstrative, distributive, numeral and species 
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pronominal adjective, that denominated for the sake con- 
venience, the definite pronoun. these are included under 
one head, because they are all governed the same general 
rules inflection. 

Though they have inflection indicate gender case, they 
have singular and plural, and species declensional inflection 
which they accommodate themselves nouns all declen- 
sions; thus, the same adjective has one form for noun the 
first declension, another for noun the second declension, etc. 
This will better understood example; thus, 


Dec. Sing. nyare mpolu, large cow 
inyare impolu, large cows. 


Sing. egara evolu, large chest 
Plur. gara volu, large chests. 


Sing. ivolu, large sheep 


Sing. omamba ompolu, large snake 
Plur. impolu, large snakes. 


Here then, without anything that can denominated case 
gender, have many seven different forms for the adjec- 
tive large, viz. mpolu, impolu, evolu, volu, ivolu, ampolu, and ompo- 
the use which the natives are governed the strictest 
and most uniform principles 

Adjectives again are divided into three distinct classes, not 
according the classification our grammars, into demonstra- 
tive, possessive, distributive, etc., but according the peculiar 
mode which each adopts being inflected through the declen- 
sions. Before entering into description these different clas- 
ses, necessary give some explanation the definite pro- 
noun. 

Definite Pronoun. This particle, yi, ya, (it assumes these 
different vowels according rules that will mentioned present- 
ly), part speech peculiar the Mpongwe, but inti- 
mately interwoven with the whole structure the language, and 
used for such variety purposes, that difficult assign 
place under any the established divisions speech. 
partakes the nature the personal pronoun used rel- 
ative pronoun and points out its antecedent with admirable pre- 
and serves connecting link between the nominative 
and the possessive cases. These different forms incorporate 
themselves with the initial vowel all verbs the past tense 
they serve auxiliary forming the infinitive some- 
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times they exercise the function preposition; they serve 
indicate the nominative the verb when preceded more 
than they incorporate themselves with all adjectives whose 
incipient syllable commences with vowel, and are indispensable 
the inflection the great mass adjectives the language; 
they form the incipient syllable all ordinal numbers and are 
used various other ways, too numerous mentioned. This 
pronoun inflected through the different declensions like any 
other adjective; indeed the basis the two principal classes 
adjectives, without which, they cannot inflected. This may 
better understood example thus, 


Sing. nyare re, the cow there 
Plur. re, the cows they are there. 


Sing. egare re, the chest is, 


Sing. nyi re, the sheep, ete. 


Sing. omamba re, the snake it, etc. 
Dao Plur. imamba re, 


All the parts, singular and plural, being nyi, mi, 
verb, that commences with vowel, drops its own vowel, 
and incorporates itself with the following word, the same man- 
ner the French article with noun which commences with 
vowelor asilent The vowel superseded before certain 
consonants, but under what particular circumstances not known. 
native possessing something demonstrative character thus, 
nyi denda mpani mbe, nyo juwa, the soul that sins, 
(the very same) shall die,” etc. differs from adjectives and 
nouns, but agrees with personal pronouns having objective 
case. 

Having now explained the nature and office this somewhat 
anomalous particle, which makes marked, not radical differ- 
ence between this and the other two dialects, may complete 
the classification adjectives. 

The class adjectives embraces all those which receive 
the definite pronoun prefix, which they may two ways, 
when the ground-form commencing with vowel, incorporates 
the prefix with itself without forming additional syllable thus, 
the ground-form for but never used itself; re- 
ceiving the prefix becomes etc.; and when 
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the ground-form commences with consonant and receives the 
prefix additional syllable thus, strong yingula, sin- 
gulu, according the number and declension the noun 
which belongs. Before the word red, and some other 
words, the vowel the prefix yatenatena, etc. 

The second class embraces those adjectives 
changes are analogous those that are produced the incipient 
syllables many nouns the different declensions success- 
they assume, reject change their initial vowel ac- 
cording nouns the different declensions would. The word 
mpolu belongs this class; and the example already given un- 
der the head the inflection adjectives generally, will explain 
the characteristic just mentioned. 

The third class embrace such adjectives combine both the 
above peculiarities their own inflections; this occurs the 
words enge, much, and neither which ever used 
itself. With nouns the first declension pl. sin- 
third, pl. and the fourth onyenge, pl. 
etc. 

The ordinal numbers are derived from the cardinal, simply 
prefixing the definite pronoun, all which, well the cardi- 
nal numbers themselves, are arranged under the different 
classes adjectives according their incipient syllables respect- 
ively. 


Pronouns. 


Personal Pronouns. three these dialects have large 
number personal pronouns, resulting from contracted forms 
the same word, forms express objects importance diminu- 
tiveness, emphasis, etc., which there are some peculiarities for 
each one. Neither has any forms express gender; and, with 
the exception objective form the first person singular 
the Grebo, they have case. 

The Grebo has form the third person singular and plural 
for insignificant objects. 

The following list the personal pronouns each. 


Singular. Plural. 


Pers. nd, dim. and né, he, she, no, and ne, thy. 
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They are declined thus 


First Pers. singular. 
Nom. 


Second Pers. singular. 
Nom. you 
Poss. and your 
you 


Third Pers. singular. 
Nom. and nd, he, she, 
Poss. nd, his, her, its 

Third Pers. dim. Sing. 
Nom. and he, she, 


Poss. éh, his, her, its 


First Pers. plural. 
and amu, 
our 
and amu, us. 


Second Pers. plural. 
and ahmu, 
ah, your 
ahmu, you. 


Third Pers. plural. 
and no, thy 
and no, their 
no, them. 


Third Pers. plural. 
and ne, they 
and ne, their 
ne, them. 


Note. The first and second persons, both singular and plural, 
are not distinguished from each other except intonation, which 

The following are the pronouns personal the Mandingo, viz. 


Pers. singular, nte (cont. forms), 


Pers. plural, ntelu (sometimes n), we, 
altolu, altelu, cont. al, ye, you 


The nominative and objective cases are always the the 
possessive case, which belongs properly possessive pronouns, 
formed suffixing the personal pronouns; thus, 


ntela (cont. forms), na, 


The following are Mpongwe personal pronouns 


Pers. singular, mie, mi, (emphatic) 

(in combination a), ayé, he, she, it, him. 

wa, they, them. 
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The possessive pronouns are formed prefixing the definite 
pronouns which see under the head 

and are used both nominative and objective cases, only 
however when they are incorporated with the final syllable the 


verb. 


Relative Pronouns. 


The Grebo has relative pronoun, singular and plural; as, 
(who), pl. nyo (who), which neither the others has; but 
both these have more than one word for this purpose. the 
ordinary relative pronoun Mpongwe, mande, when question 
Mandingo, man, many, men. 

All three dialects form reflective pronoun suffixing sylla- 
ble; Grebo from which comes (himself) Man- 
dingo, the suffix fang dung as, fang (myself) Mpon- 
gwe, itis mé; as, (myself), ayémé (himself), etc. 


Verbs. 


There are but few points resemblance among the verbs 
these three dialects. Neither has any inflections indicate the 
person the number, the first, second and third persons, 
singular and plural, are the same form. 

The second person plural the imperative mood Mpongwe 
verbs, has form different from the singular, which almost the 
only exception the above principle that worthy notice. 
Another circumstance common all that they use conjunctions, 
and other auxiliary particles, express the various shades 
meaning the different tenses and moods; and some these 
particles are the same two more them, which cannot justly 
regarded any other light than accidental circumstance. 

Grebo verbs are exceedingly meagre point inflections. 
They have indicative, imperative, and infinitive mood. 
The subjunctive mood little else than the indicative, having 
the conjunction (if) placed before it; and the potential mood 
likewise dependent upon auxiliary particles. 

well defined Grebo verbs, perhaps much more minute- 
than either the other two dialects. With the aid auxiliary 
particles, there are many tenses; viz. the present, in- 
definite past, imperfect indefinite past, the past tense to-day, the 
imperfect past tense to-day, the past tense yesterday, the im- 
perfect past tense yesterday, the past tense time previous 
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yesterday, the imperfect tense time previous yesterday, the in- 
definite future tense, the future tense to-day, the future tense 
to-morrow, the future tense time subsequent to-morrow. This 
remarkable minuteness defining the precise time event 
action, not effected, however, changes wrought upon the 
radical word, but the use auxiliary particles, which are sel- 
dom used except this capacity. There not, strictly speaking, 
any future tense; the only way which they can express future 
action, employing the verb (to go), auxili- 
ary, and the infinitive mood thus, say, will it,” they say, 
do, presently, some future part the day.” And all 
these cases, the auxiliary verb receives the inflections, whilst the 
infinitive mood the principal verb remains unchanged. Gre- 
verb capable, itself, more than twelve fifteen differ- 
ent forms for all the accessory ideas shades meaning, 
indebted the use auxiliary particles, many which are in- 
flected instead itself. 

has passive which made affixing the letter 
the active form; but never used, when can avoided 
circumlocution. Instead saying was killed, they would say, 
they somebody killed him. Instead saying, was killed 
war, they would say, war killed him. The want passive verbs 
characterizes the Mandingo, the Basa, the Fantee, the Acra, and 
perhaps all the dialects Northern Africa. The particles (is) 
and (was) are the only parts substantive verb used 
the Grebo. reciprocal form produced reduplication 
the incipient syllable. 


Mandingo Verb. 


The Mandingo verb possesses but little more completeness 
system than the Grebo. seems equally dependent upon 
auxiliary particles, and, like the Grebo, but not the same extent, 
defines the time action with considerable minuteness. 
The radical ground form capable but few inflections, even 
less than the Grebo. has causative form, which made 
the aid suffix, which the Grebo has not; but the other 
hand, wants reciprocal form, which the Grebo differs 
essentially from the Grebo, its not being under the necessity 
employing the verb come, aid expressing future 
tense. said possess seven tenses and four moods, but 
speaking, there are, perhaps, not more than three moods, 
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the conditional being expressed aid conjunctive particles. 
uses greater variety particles the sense substantive 
verbs. 


Verb. 


The Mpongwe verb has four moods, the indicative, the impera- 
tive, the conditional subjunctive, and what may denomi- 
nated the conjunctive mood. the aid auxiliary particles, 
forms potential and infinitive mood. 

The conjunctive mood has only one form, and used the 
second verb sentence, where the two verbs would otherwise 
joined copulative conjunction. Although not inflected it- 
self, joined with verbs all moods, tenses, and persons. 

The conditional mood has form its own, but uses conjunc- 
tive particles auxiliaries the same time. Different conjunctive 
particles are used with the different tenses. 

The imperative mood derived from the present the indica- 
tive, the change its initial consonant into its reciprocal con- 
sonant; thus, love; love thou; denda, do; 
lenda, thou. These changes will noticed more fully 
presently. 

The potential mood made, like the subjunctive, the aid 
auxiliary particles. 

The tenses Mpongwe are present, past historical, perfect 
past, and future. The perfect past tense, which represents the 
completeness action, from the present tense pre- 
di,did love. The past historical tense derived from the im- 
perative prefixing and changing final thus, 
love have loved, etc. The future tense formed the 
aid the auxiliary particle as, ténda, going love. 
must carefully noted, however, that this same combination 
words, the nominative follows, expresses past time; thus, 
Anyambia Ebreham, i.e. God loved Abraham. When 
future, the nominative goes before the verb the order 
construction. action immediately take place, the 
present tense used future; thus, coming im- 
indefinite future time. 

The passive voice formed from the active, simply chang- 
the historical and perfect past tense, which terminate 
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simply adjoined; thus, have loved; aréndio, have 
been loved. This passive form, which simple itself, may 
found every mood and tense which properly belongs the 
active. 

There another feature the Mpongwe verb, equally simple 
and remarkable there negative for every affirmative form 
the verb, and this distinguished from the affirmative in- 
tonation the first principal vowel the verb, which char- 
acterized writing the italic letter. The negative 
form belongs the passive well the active voice; thus, 


Having now treated the moods and tenses Mpongwe verbs, 
which there nothing remarkable, except the very simple man- 
ner which the passive voice formed from the active, and the 
equally simple process which the negative form distinguished 
from the affirmative, proceed now point out another charac- 
teristic Mpongwe verbs, which wholly unknown other dia- 
lects, and which certainly constitutes most wonderful feature 
this. 

All the verbs the language, with the exception, perhaps, 
ten dozen, may regarded verbs, inasmuch 
they are all governed the same fixed principles inflection; 
they are such are two more syllables, the final letter 
which always and the incipient consonant which must 
which has its reciprocal consonant, into which invariably 
changed form the imperative mood and such the oblique 
tenses the verb are derived from it. Such verbs com- 
mence with which have reciprocal consonants, retain 
these two letters throughout all their but, other re- 
spects, are perfectly regular. The following example will illustrate 
what mean the change these consonants into their re- 
ciprocal letters thus, the invariable reciprocal letter 
the imperative derived from the present the indicative, 
all verbs which commence with changing into 
thus, take; Imp. take; after the same man- 
ner, and with invariable uniformity, changed into into 
tor; thus, 
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fwema, err vwema, err thou 
kill yona, kill thou 

kamba, speak gamba, speak 

panga, make vanga, make 

songa, follow zonga, follow 

nunguna, help help thou 
sheva, play zyeva, play, 


Having now explained regular verb is, proceed 
step further, explain what may denominated the different 
conjugations every regular verb. 

Every regular verb the language may said have many 
five simple conjugations, and six compound conju- 
gations. 

These conjugations are, 1st, the radical conjugation kamba, 
speak 2d, the causative, which derived from the radical 
changing final into iza; thus, kamba, speak; 
cause speak; the 3d, frequentative habitual conjugation, 
which implies habitual action, derived from the radical suf- 
fixing ga; thus, kamba,to kambaga, speak habitually 
4th, the relative conjugation, which implies performing action 
for some one, derived from the radical suffixing na; 
thus, from speak, comes kambana kambina, speak 
with some one; and the indefinite, which derived 
from the radical suffixing the imperative the present the 
Indicative thus, from kamba comes kambagamba, speak 
random. 

combining these simple derivative conjugations, many 
six compound conjugations may formed. Thus, uniting the 
habitual and the causative, get kambizaga, cause talk 
habitually, etc. The following table will exhibit all these conju- 
thus, 


Simple Conjugations. 


Radical, kamba, talk 

Frequentative, kambaya, talk habitually 
Causative, kambiza, cause talk 

Relative, kambina, talk to, with some one 


Indefinite, kambagamba, talk random. 


Compound Conjugations. 
kambizaga, cause talk habitually 
kambinaga, talk habitually with some one 
kambinaza, cause talk with some one 
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kambagambaga, talk random habitually 
kambagambiza, cause some one talk random 
kambagambina, talk with some one random. 
These compound tenses might still further multiplied, 
combining three more the simple conjugations into one; 
thus, cause speak with some one habitually, 
but such extended combinations are seldom used. 

Now, relation the above simple and compound forms 

the verb, each one them has, according principles already 
mentioned, not only affirmative active and negative active 
voice, but also affirmative and negative passive voice, each 
one which inflected through all the moods and tenses ac- 
cording the same rules the radical conjugation, thus giving 
the verb variety number inflections that sur- 
passed language the world. The number differ- 
ent forms into which every regular verb may wrought, not in- 
eluding those which require auxiliary particles, upwards two 
hundred, which must appear astonishingly great when re- 
membered that the verb not inflected account person 
number. The whole number tenses shades meaning, 
which Mpongwe verb may made express, with the aid 
its auxiliary particles, between twelve and fifteen hundred. 
not pretended that any one Mpongwe verh habitually 
frequently used all these varied and almost interminable 
ramifications for this would imply degree mental activity 
which native tribe Africa has attained; but mean 
sert that some parts every conjugation are less more fre- 
quently, and that the most remote ramification may, any time 
used and convey precise idea the mind the native, even 
had been the first time had ever heard used. 

further important mention, that the natives not al- 
ways confine themselves rigidly the idiom which implied 
the character the verb; that is, instead using these compli- 
cated combinations, they may express their same ideas the 
use two more independent words; thus, instead saying 
kambizé, caused him speak, they may say pangé kamba, 

will borne mind too, that, although the inflections 
the Mpongwe verb are exceedingly complicated, preserves 
most marked method, and, committing memory few very 
simple principles, every part may easily traced its root. 

has been remarked that the Mandingo has passive voice, 
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and that the Grebo, really has one, seldom uses it. The 
Mpongwe, the other hand, uses the passive voice much 
more freely than the active; and may said with truth, that 
never uses active verb when can use passive one. The 
great partiality which felt for the use the passive voice, 
leads species idiom which very remarkable indeed. For 
example, they would much more likely say 
laga, loved people, than say anlaga mie, the 
people like me; téndo ndé, loved him, preference 
eats the venison which killed him, instead of, which 
liked his father, instead that which his father likes. The 
phrase, your coming this house,” expressed thus, 
nuwe, literally, the coming which comed you;” and again, 
the death which die this world, thus rendered, si- 
juwo zuwe ntye yind, the death which died this 
world.” 


But these dialects not differ from each other less their 

construction, the mode arranging their words sentences, 

than they their etymological principles. This will 

ter understood, however, arranging few sentences together 
with interlineation English. 


Mandingo, munnela? What you 


Mand. minto? Where are you going? 
Grebo, 


Grebo, 

Mand. di? What you say? 
Grebo, hit dé? 


Mand. nola, cannot it. 
Grebo. 
Mpong. agekizi denda mo. 
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Mand. Abe bungo kono, the house. 
Grebo, kai biyo, 

Mpong. are nago, 

Grebo, mu, hunger works me. 

Mpong. njana, sick with hunger. 
Mand. mintole? Where your wife 

Mand. ding sabba sotto, have three children. 

Mpong. are anwana araro. 

Mand. Ate bette leti, good man. 
Grebo, nyebwi, good person. 

Mand. nge kunna fa, killed bird. 
Grebo, 

Mand. man si, have time. 

Grebo, Yeti 

Mpong. azyele egombe. 


Mand. molu balo our people are white. 
Grebo. 
Mpong. anlaga wazyo pupu. 


All these dialects are poor point words; the Grebo much 
more than the Mpongwe; there are corresponding words 
for rich, hungry, happy, etc. The word pita signifies squeeze, 
defraud, cheat, etc. The word lie (se) Grebo signifies tell 

falsehood, mistake, etc. All terms which belong the Chris- 
tian religion, science, government, etc. are wanting. Again there 
are terms these languages for which there are 
ing words English, the names trees, grasses, birds, fish, their 
social economy, systems idolatry and fables. 


| 
{ 


University 


ARTICLE VII. 


UNIVERSITY OXFORD. 


Oxrorp is, some respects, the most picturesque and peculiar 
city Europe. Standing gentle eminence, has marked 
advantage over Cambridge, the site the latter being perfectly 
flat. The public buildings, too, Cambridge, are concentrated 
much greater extent than Oxford single street. The 
eastern university has, however, one structure, with which the 
banks the Isis have nothing College chapel, 


that immense 
And glorious work fine intelligence.” 
They dreamed not perishable home 
Who thus could 


Oxford, the public edifices are scattered every part 
city, containing 25,000 inhabitants. The college buildings are sit- 
uated, with few exceptions, around open courts quadrangles 
larger smaller. One the colleges has four these quadran- 
gles two others, three each. The whole number about forty. 
most these edifices, taken singly, there little architectural 
beauty magnificence. great proportion the buildings are 
but two stories height, built brick and stuccoed. Yet view- 
whole, with all their towers and spires, with churches and 
other edifices intermingled, the effect very impressive. The 
fretted pinnacles and lofty spire St. Mary’s church, the domes 
the Radcliffe Library and the Theatre, the beautiful 
memorial cross, the massive tower Merton College chapel, the 
unadorned but finely proportioned Magdalen tower, together with 
many other towers, steeples, turrets and cupolas, some them 
partly hidden the trees, afford prospect unmatched inter- 
est. Who can estimate the effects, the heart and mind ofa 
susceptible youth, those piles, venerable with the moss and 
stains ten centuries, before whose mullioned windows and 
along whose foot-worn halls, have walked Wiclif, Wolsey, 
Jewel, Usher, Butler, Hampden, Selden, Locke, Addison, John- 
son, Chatham, Wesley, Whitefield and others the greatest 
names history? Whose soul would not kindled and exalt- 
amid such scenes, where some the noblest treasures art 
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and antiquity are collected, hallowed the genius and learning 
and religion thousand years 

One the best points observation the east, the 
Magdalen bridge, which spans the Cherwell the London road. 
Immediately front are 


The stream-like windings that glorious street,” 


with all its quaint, varied and most suggestive architecture. 
the right, resting upon near High-street, are Magdalen College 
with its fine gateway, St. Edmund’s Hall, Queen’s and All Soul’s 
Colleges, the lofty spire St. Mary’s Church, the lesser one 
All Saints’ Church, the prospect terminating with St. Martin’s 
Church. the left the botanic garden, and beyond are Uni- 
versity College and St. Mary’s Hall, while further back this 
wide and winding street, either hand, are many other objects 
this most striking panorama. 

But obtain good view Oxford, not necessary enter 
the city. The spectator may take his stand Christ Church 
meadow the south. may step upon the Broad Walk,” 
first made Wolsey, and pass quarter mile under bow- 
lofty elms, whose branches interlace, till comes the 
margin the Cherwell. the right and southward, 
may follow it, its windings and dallying eddies, beneath the 
grassy banks and about the little wooded isle, which affects 
coy reluctance marriage with the Isis, till last, bending 
meet the renowned river its fresh youth, the Cherwell adds 
fulness and perfection the rejoicing stream.” meadow, 
containing fifty good acres, always beautiful, is, early Spring, 
preéminently so; the glory the Summer months, the leafy 
screen shuts out gables, pinnacles, spires, Spring, the 
half-opened permit seen, between stems and 
branches, the architectural features the south face Oxford 
and goodly, indeed, are they look upon through that transpa- 
rent 

Christ Church, which this meadow belongs, the largest 
and richest the colleges. stands the site St. Frides- 
wide’s priory and some inns which were built for the use stu- 
dents, said, the eighth century. The college owes its es- 
tablishment Wolsey and Henry VIII. The latter added 
the abbey Osney, which was the cathedral the see Ox- 
ford, making Christ Church collegiate church. The Hall 115 
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Christ Church and All Souls. 


feet length, breadth and height, the roof ornament- 
with nearly 300 coats arms and other decorations. 
used refectory, and adorned with 110 portraits. The 
chapel very quaint and antique. each side the Choir 
are massive Saxon the roof stone-work. The sacra- 
mental plate was found the ruins Osney abbey. This choir 
tre the large north window the west transept represented 
the murder archbishop Becket. the Dormitory are many 
curious monuments and relics. Over the tomb St. Frideswide 
beautiful Gothic shrine. the monument Robert Bur- 
ton, author the Anatomy Melancholy, his bust, calcula- 
tion his nativity, and the following inscription written him- 
self: Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus, hic jacet Democritus 
Junior, cui vitam dedit, mortem, Melancholia. Obiit VIII. Id. 
Jan. MDCXXXIX.” the Peckwater quadrangle the 
Library, 161 feet length, containing busts and 295 paintings. 
Some these are fine specimens art, from the Dutch, Flem- 
ish and Italian masters, none, however, ranking the first class. 
The collection books, coins, prints, Mss. etc. large and valua- 
ble. the list graduates this college are Atterbury, South, 
Lyttleton, Bolingbroke, Sidney, Locke, William Penn, Ben Jon- 
son, Canning and Peel. 

All Souls, perhaps, comes next Christ Church its aristo- 
cratic reputation. was founded archbishop Chichele, 
1437. styled the charter, The college the souls all 
the faithful people deceased Oxford.” the old quadrangle 
dial, contrived Sir Christopher Wren, when fellow the 
college, which, the help two half rays, and one whole one 
for every hour, shows minute what the time. the chapel 
marble statue William Blackstone, also fellow the col- 
lege, and professor Common Law, represented sitting his 
robes, his right haud volume his Commentary, his left 
holding Magna Charta. the hall are about thirty portraits 
eminent persons. The Library noble room, 200 feet long, 
394 broad and height. has two ranges book-cases, 
one above the other, supported Doric and Ionic pillars. Over 
the upper book-cases, are placed alternately, bronze-vases and 
busts. The library said contain more than 40,000 volumes. 
Young, author the Night Thoughts, and bishop Heber were 
members this college. 

Balliol college, situated Broad-street, has some interesting 
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reminiscences. the city-ditch, now the site the houses the 
opposite side the street, Ridley and Latimer suffered 
dom fire, Oct. 16, 1555, and Cranmer, March the follow- 
ing year. They were confined sometime Bocardo prison, which 
was over the north-gate and crossed Corn-market street, adjoin- 
ing the tower St. Michael’s Church. Cranmer said have 
ascended the top the tower which was confined wit- 
ness the execution his companions, where kneeled down 
and prayed God strengthen their faith. Near Balliol College 
the west the church St. Mary Magdalene, originally built, 
supposed, before the Norman conquest. 1840, there was 
attached the north side this church aisle, called the Mar- 
tyrs’ aisle.” the wall the identical door the Bocardo prison 
inserted. sunk panels the buttresses, the armorial 
bearings Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, with those their re- 
spective sees, are introduced, together with the initials their 
names and various emblematic devices, the hand Cran- 
mer the flames, open Bible, the palm triumph crossed 
the fire-brand torture, north end the church- 
‘yard, another honorary monument has been erected, the form 
the memorial crosses erected Edward his queen Elea- 
nor, and also like the one Godesberg near Bonn, and also the 
elegant Gothic spire, the beautiful fountain,” Brunnen, 
Nuremberg. The height feet, the form hexagon. 
has rich decorations niches, canopies, pediments, buttresses 
and pinnacles. The stone finely crystallized magnesian 
limestone, selected Prof. Buckland. The figures the mar- 
tyred prelates were carved Henry Weeks. the three 
intermediate sides the hexagon are the following symbols 
shields, viz. the crown thorns and the crown glory—the sac- 
ramental cup and open Bible—two crossed palm-branches 
and two crossed fire-brands. whole structure very appro- 
priate and exceeding beauty. The following the inscription 
the north face the basement: the glory God, and 
grateful commemoration his servants, Thomas Cranmer, Nicho- 
las Ridley, Hugh Latimer, prelates the church England, 
who, near this spot, yielded their bodies burned; bearing 
witness the sacred truths which they had affirmed and main- 
tained against the errors the church Rome; and rejoicing 


singular circumstance, that two clergymen, recently officiating this 
Martyrs’ church, have become Roman Catholics, Rev. Robert Coffin, 
curate, 1844, and Rev. Charles Collyns, assistant curate. 
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that them was given not only believe Christ, but also 
suffer for his sake. This monument was erected public 
subscription the year our Lord God, 1841. 

Wiclif was master Balliol College 1361. was mem- 
ber Merton College. dwelt near the spot where now stands 
the east gate Christ Church, called Canterbury Gate. Dr. 
sey resides the south-west corner the great quadrangle 
Christ Church. Bishop Butler was educated Oriel, which has 
become distinguished the leading Oxford college the Tracta- 
rian Dr. Samuel Johnson was member Pem- 
broke 1738. His study was the top room over the gate-way. 
1732, George Whitefield, when eighteen years age, was 
entered servitor this college. took the degree 
1736. John Wesley was student Christ Church and sub- 
sequently fellow His father, Samuel Wesley, was 
member Exeter College. Among the members Magda- 
len College were Cardinal Wolsey, Fox the martyrologist and 
John Hampden. The latter, strange coincidence, was asso- 
ciated with Laud, then president St. John’s College, write 
congratulatory poems the marriage the elector Palatine 
the princess 

The buildings and establishments belonging the wniversity 
are the Radcliffe Library, The Schools containing part the 
Bodleian Library, The Clarendon, The Theatre, The Ashmolean 
Museum, The University Galleries, The Radcliffe Infirmary, The 
New University Printing Office, and The Observatory. 

The Radcliffe Library was completed 1749 from bequest 
Dr. Radcliffe, who left £40,000 for that purpose and fund for 
librarian and other purposes. The books are principally nat- 
ural history and medicine. The rooms are enriched with busts, 
vases, portraits, collection 1000 Corsi marbles, 

The Bodleian Library was founded 1602 Sir Thomas 
Bodley occupies many large rooms, and constantly increas- 
ing, having the right copy every work printed the king- 


Eight its members, seven them clergymen, have followed Mr. Newman 
his adhesion the Romish church. Mr. N.’s lodgings were narrow suite 
rooms the top the stairs, the south side the quadrangle. 

Prince Rupert, the son this marriage, led the king’s forces that skirmish, 
June 18, 1643, which Hampden was mortally wounded. Two hundred years 
from that day monument was erected Chalgrove Field, Oxfordshire, few 
paces from the fatal spot, reverence the memory Hampden, with in- 
scription Lord Nugent. 
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dom, annual income £2000 for the purchase books, works 


art, etc. Selden’s library 8000 volumes, 1300 Mss, 


given Laud, the Oppenheim library rich Rabbinical litera- 
ture, large collection Oriental Mss., 50,000 dissertations 
members foreign universities, prints, medals, coins, etc. The 
whole number volumes not known, least different author- 
ities vary greatly. Balbi, after canvassing different estimates 
1835, gives the whole number 200,000 books and 
25,000 Mss. The German Conversations Lexicon states, that 
the library, according some, contains 250,000 volumes, accord- 
ing others, 500,000. The Oxford local authorities make the 
total amount 400,000. books are allowed taken from 
this library. rooms seem quite insufficient and inse- 
cure for vast treasure. said that the copy-right some- 
times hardly esteemed privilege, introduces immense 
amount trash. 

The building called the Schools was completed early the 
17th century. contains the west side part the Bodleian 
library and the Picture gallery (which has many pictures, busts, 


models ancient buildings, etc.) the north-east the 


part used for the public examination the students all the col- 
leges and halls, before taking degree and the centre the east 
side tower, which are kept the muniments and registers 
the university. The Clarendon was formerly the University Print- 
ing Office. now used for the meetings the heads col- 
leges, lecture rooms, museum for mineralogy, etc. The Theatre 
was erected the sole expense Archbishop Sheldon, 1664, 
cost £15,000. was designed and built Wren, after 
the model the theatre Marcellus Rome. will contain 
more than 3000 persons. The roof rests solely the external 
walls. The annual convocation the university held this 
room, called the Commemoration de- 
grees are sometimes conferred here. the commemoration 
1814 some the allied sovereigns were present. The contents 
the Ashmolean museum, founded Elias Ashmole, are class- 
according the plan Paley’s Natural Theology. The mu- 
seum quite miscellaneous and not great value. The univer- 
sity Galleries, the Taylor Institution, erected from the bequests 
Sir Robert Taylor and Rev. Dr. Randolph, now contain Chan- 
trey’s monumental and other figures and busts; Lawrence’s col- 
lection the drawings Raphael and Michael Angelo, 190 
number; some the Pomfret statues, and the Arundel 
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marbies. also intended furnish foundation for the 
“teaching and improving the European languages.” The Print- 
ing office, erected 1826, has front 250 feet length. 
the south side, Bibles, and Common Prayer Books are printed; 
the north side, classical works. 

subjoin list the University professors 


Faussett, D., Margaret Prof. Divinity, 

Cooke, D., Prof. Natural Philosophy, 

Powell, A., Savilian Prof. Geometry, 

Liddell, A., Prof. Moral Philosophy, 

Cardwell, D., Camden Prof. Ancient History, 

Crotch, Mus. D., Prof. Music, 

Reay, D., Laud’s Prof. Arabic, 

Daubeny, M., Prof. Botany and Chemistry, 
Garbett, A., Prof. Poetry, 

Cramer, D., Prof. Modern Hist. and Mod. Languages, 
Buckley, A., Prof. Anglo-Saxon, 

Ogle, M., Prof. Clinical Medicine, 

Senior, L., Prof. Political Economy, 

Wilson, A., Boden Prof. Sanscrit, 

Walker, A., reader Experimental Philosophy, 
Buckland, D., Prof. Mineralogy and Geology, 
Michell, D., lecturer Logic. 


The professors and lecturers have certain salaries allowed them 
some foundation, and are consequence required deliver 
lectures annually, such subjects the founders may have ap- 
pointed their charters wills. The first five regius professor- 
ships were founded Henry VIII, with yearly salary £40. 
The remaining support the professors derived from various 
canonries, masterships, etc. Some these professorships are 
mere sinecures. The attendance upon the lectures is, believe, 
voluntary, far any university statute concerned. The 
professors such have very little authority managing the con- 
cerns the university. Some them are 
Dr. Buckland resides London, being dean Westminster. 
Most the subjects the lectures are regarded with little favor 


the university, acquaintance with them not being 
for degree for the higher honors. Several the profes- 
sors, will seen, are presidents colleges and halls, 

The business the university, its corporate capacity, man- 
aged two distinct assemblies, called the house congregation 
and the house convocation. The former consists wholly 
what are called regents, all doctors and masters arts during 
the first year from their taking their degree, and also all doctors 
every faculty resident the university, all heads colleges and 
halls, all professors and public lecturers, the masters the schools, 
the public examiners, the deans and censors colleges, and all 
other masters arts during the second year from their receiving 
their degree. The business principally confined the passing 
dispensations, the granting degrees, etc. The house con- 
vocation consists both regents and non-regents, with certain 
limitations. empowered investigate and determine every 
subject connected with the honor, interest credit the univer- 
sity. both these meetings, the chancellor vice-chancellor 
singly, and the two proctors (the peace-officers) jointly, possess 
the power absolute negative. The real influence and au- 
thority the university is, however, lodged with the Hebdomadal 
Board, the vice-chancellor, heads colleges and 
the proctors, without whose sanction nothing can proposed 
convocation, the latter having merely the privilege, under Laud’s 
statutes, accepting proposition the Board the strictest 
verbal and literal accuracy its terms, reject them alto- 
gether.! 


The following table gives the summary the number stu- 
dents the different colleges. The first column denotes the to- 
tal number the books each college, and the second, the 
number those who are members convocation. The Heads 
colleges are subjoined. Different titles are used various 
establishments, provost, master, dean, etc. 


Christ Church, 954 522 Gaisford, 1831 
Exeter, 407 1838 
Balliol, 309 147 Jenkyns, 1819 


During the present year, 1847, system moderate reform the examina- 
tions was proposed Dr. Jeune, master Pembroke, conciliatory 
fering little with existing arrangements. But, after having been discussed and 
modified, was rejected the Board. 
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St. John’s, 154 Wynter, 1828 
Queen’s, 275 155 Fox, 1827 
Worcester, 272 139 Cotton, 1839 
University, 253 1836 
Lincoln, 190 Radford, 1834 
New, 158 1840 
Jesus, 137 Foulkes, 1817 
All Souls’, 113 Sneyd, 1827 
St. Edmund Hall, 1843 
St. Alban Hall, Cardwell, 1831 


The five halls are not incorporated bodies, but enjoy the same 
privileges the colleges. The chancellor the visitor them 
all. The colleges and halls are endowed their founders and 
others with estates and benefices, out whose revenue, well 
from other resources, the heads and senior and junior mem- 
bers the foundation receive income, and the expenses the 
colleges are defrayed. The senior members are called, most 
the colleges, fellows. Members, not the foundation, called 
Independent members, reside entirely their own expense. 
Thus Christ Church, the wealthiest college, supports its foun- 
dation its dean, canons, eight chaplains, organist, eight 
singing men, eight choristers, and 101 fellows, called here stu- 
dents. Dr. Pusey one the canons. The chaplains perform 
divine service. Prayers are read the chapels belonging each 
college twice day, and every member expected attend 
certain number services during the week. The head each 
college assisted the government the senior members 
the foundation. The pecuniary business entrusted one 
more treasurers, called bursars. Fellows marrying vacate 
their places. The heads colleges and halls and the canons 
Christ Church have the privilege marrying. Their houses 
lodgings are in, attached to, their establishments. 
dent members are sometimes married, but that case never re- 
side within the walls. Magdalen and New Inn Halls are the 
usual resort married undergraduates. Some are admitted 
Worcester College. When candidate exceeds nineteen 
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When desires matriculated, addresses himself the 
head the college hall, which wishes belong, stating 
his age and place education, and giving reference some 
competent person, usually clergyman, character and con- 
duct. references are satisfactory, informed what 
time will convenient admit him. some colleges ad- 
mission offered distance from one year three years 
from the period application; but this shortened favor 
such come peculiarly The matriculation fees 
vary according the rank the party. The son clergyman 
etc. proportion. There must also deposit, caution money,” 
from £25 £45, returnable, some cases with deductions, 
when the name removed from the books. The necessary 
charges for commoners, including tuition, room-rent, board, 
vary from £75 £100. The average total expenditures com- 
moners may stated about £150 £180, not including pri- 
vate tuition which not generally necessary. The annual ex- 
penditure some undergraduates does not exceed £120. Each 
student has bed-room and one two sitting-rooms, furnished 
his own expense, for which, not the foundation, pays 
rent the college. college and hall has refectory, 
which the whole the society assembles dine. 

‘During the ten years from 1819 1829, the number 
ulations Oxford averaged 415 and one year, 1824, 
the number rose 444. 1829 1839, the matriculations 
averaged only 385, and from 1839 1845, their number was 407 
perannum. Some the larger colleges, Christ Church, are 
always crowded with students; some the smaller colleges, 
there still accommodation for additional students. 

the end every term there kind repetition examina- 
tion the different colleges, termed, Collections.” 

they are colloquially termed, the Little- 
go,” occur about the spring summer the second year res- 
idence Oxford. this first and comparatively easy university 
examination, one Greek and one Latin book are taken each 
student, the second half Herodotus, four plays Soph- 
ocles; and for more advanced students, four plays 
Aristophanes, half Thucydides. Latin part Livy, 
Horace and Tacitus’s Annals will suffice. This examination 
the classics confined solely construing and grammar. Latin 
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composition, consisting the translation easy passage 
English, required. Among the unsuccessful candidates, large 
proportion fail here. The first three parts Aldrich’s Logic form 
the remaining subject this examination, for which, desired, 
may substituted the first three books Euclid. From six 
twelve more questions paper are given Logic referring 
different parts Aldrich, and the student expected answer 
them writing. these are omitted, scantily answer- 
ed, they are put again, vivd voce, easier form. About eight 
candidates are examined every day during this examination, and 
day seldom passes without one least failing (technically, 
plucked). are three Little-go” examinations during the 
year, the average number candidates varies from 130 210 
each occasion, and the examinations are usually continued three 
weeks ora month. Students who have failed twice are, some 
colleges, expected remove into hall institution without fel- 
lowship Balliol, one failure generally sufficient dis- 
qualify young man, while Brasennose three failures are usu- 
ally allowed before removal insisted upon. 

The Public Examination for degrees, technically termed, the 
Great-go,” occurs soon after the student enters the fourth year 
residence, and consists exercises the elements religion, in- 
cluding the Gospels Greek, the classics, rhetoric, moral philos- 
ophy, logic and Latin composition which one, who seeking 
honors, adds mathematics and natural log- 
ic, including some acquaintance with Whateley’s, usually 
leading subject. Four books may substituted for 
logic, but this not often done. One Latin and two Greek books 
are required for the ordinary degree. ‘The second decade Livy 
very commonly selected. Half either the Greek histori- 
ans will suffice for historical four Greek tragedies usu- 
ally form the second classical work. Oral examination ancient 
history forms part the examination. The student who wish- 
excel Aristotle, must have made himself acquainted with 
the various exp!anations obscure passages the Nichomache- 
Ethics. knowledge both the ethics and rhetoric 
cessary for obtaining place the first second class. Aldrich’s 
logic must thoroughly known, and acquaintance with the 
theory syllogisms must Aristotle’s Organon. One 
dialogue Plato, the Gorgias, may taken up. None 
the writings Cicero meet with much encouragement. 

Analogy, with three his sermons, popular book. 
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Dr. Hampden first introduced this work when was examiner 
1829. Paley much underrated. Next Aristotle, Thucyd- 
ides regarded special importance. The other works 
history which are used are Herodotus and either Livy 
Only limited range historical knowledge required, the 
details the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and the early an- 
nals Rome. Demosthenes and the other great orators Greece 
are rarely studied Oxford. Scholarship means acquaintance 
with the Greek tragedies and poetry, and classical verse and 
prose composition. great favorite with the higher 
examiners. Latin poetry for the schools includes Horace, Ter- 
ence and Juvenal. Translations from English into Latin are re- 
quired all university students. correct style translating 
from English into Greek regarded great importance, to- 
gether with knowledge Greek accentuation. 

certain amount theological knowledge absolutely ne- 
cessary for success, whether the candidates are trying for the hon- 
ference the amount divinity” observable either case, 
and allowance made for preéminent success the classical 
philosophical parts the examination. Every student begins 
the divinity examination receiving from the examiners por- 
tion the Four Gospels questions may then put 
him respecting the events implied referred the text and 
context. This may lead some doctrinal passage which bears 
one the Thirty Nine Articles, and the candidate required 
repeat that article heart, and confirm the quotation 
other texts. Hence there occasionally digression some 
period the Old Testament history, the Levitical law, types, 
prophecies, etc. Generally speaking, the amount divinity re- 
quired for degree Oxford includes acquaintance with 
the histories the Old and New Testaments, ability con- 
strue the Greek text the four gospels, repeat rote any one 
more the Thirty Nine Articles, and quote the texts usually 
cited proof them.! 


There are also certain prizes, exhibitions, etc. which furnish 
additional stimulant. 


Most the facts quoted above relation the examinations are condensed 
from article James Heywood, and published the Journal the 
London Statistical Society. For some additional statements are indebted 
the Oxford Protestant Magazine. The Class List, those who passed success- 
fal examination, Easter-term, 1847, contains forty-nine names, four the first class, 
twelve the second, nineteen the third, and fourteen the fourth. 
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From the above statements regard the course instruc- 
tion Oxford, may safely make the following inferences and 
remarks 

Within the narrow, circumscribed limits which are set up, 
there must much close and thorough study. Those who are 
willing submit the examinations are compelled master the 
subjects the details must lodged the memory 
least. Especially this the case when the honors the uni- 
versity are sought. The strongest, earthly motives are brought 
bear. There are the rival feelings which are transferred the 
university from the various preparatory schools. The competition 
different colleges not small. The disgrace degradation 
failure, powerful stimulant. Then the honor being 
published throughout the kingdom successful fiercely 
contested arena ever before the eyes. The prize, though often 
found ashes the grasp, splendid and alluring till gained. 
This conclusion, which should come verified 
the experience Henry Kirk White, Henry Martyn, and many 
others, the English universities. 

The two great subjects study Oxford—the scholastic 
logic the works Aristotle and the poetry the Greeks, es- 
pecially the laws accent, versification, etc. are not lightly 
depreciated. has been too common Scotland and this 
country adopt views somewhat one-sided and ill-considered, 
relation the great Stagirite. His logic one the best means 
the whole circle sciences for disciplining the mental facul- 
ties. The mind trained close study the scholastic sys- 
steadiness aim, which other pursuit, perhaps, 
the multifarious and distracting studies and recreations, with 
which the student the present day tempted waste his tal- 
ents, would eminently serviceable little time were de- 
voted the hard discipline imparted such treatises the Ni- 
comachean Ethics. The ability make clear distinctions, 
separate truth from error, even with miscroscopic accuracy, none 
but the superficial will despise. The power, too, writing 
Greek and Latin verses, the true spirit the classics, not 
mere idle accomplishment. Some the compositions the Ox- 
ford Anthologia are not soulless imitations the model, ver- 
bal copying the phrases Ovid Pindar. They are fresh 
and beautiful poems, where the spirit the classics seized and 
admirably preserved. This power, also, implies nice 
IV. No. 16. 
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the ear, mastery the subtle laws harmony, perception 
the beauty thought well diction. Well would 
for our American schools, more time were devoted those 
methods and laws speech which the Greeks much ex- 
celled, and which we, our ignorance, generally contemn. 
The discipline would not without its use the management 
and mastery our mother tongue. 

The most marked peculiarity the Oxford studies the 
want comprehensive view the fields knowledge and 
scientific adjustment their relative claims. There little order 
systematic arrangement about them. master has fitted 
them the various wants the youthful mind, the chang- 
ing states society. They seem have come down fixed 
inheritance, kind heir-loom from the long centuries past. 
Everything else has changed, but Oxford fast moored. New 
and wonderful sciences have been created, but Oxford teaches 
she did when Wolsey Laud ruled the king’s counsels. Dy- 
nasties have crumbled pieces, but the iron rule the Peripa- 
tetic remains. wise conservatism, one can rightfully 
complain. reverential regard for antiquity eminently 
keeping Oxford. all rash innovations, the very stones 
her venerable piles would cry out. But not obvious, that 
resisting every improvement, rigidly adhering course 
discipline which might have been the best the 14th century, 
she putting hazard all which she now holds dear and run- 
ning the risk radical and sudden change her whole sys- 
tem? The true policy collegiate institution any country 
retain what the wisdom ages has proved beneficial, 
and also adapt her discipline and instructions the changing 
states society. 

The surprising neglect mathematical studies. follow 
scientific study,” says Prof. Powell, “is purely optional, and the 
average those who evince any degree acquaintance with 
about one eleven twelve.” voluntary mathematical 
examination takes place Oxford twice every year after the 
degree-examination. the mathematical classmen 
for the six years ending 1845, was twenty-six The 
number for 1846 and 1847 fell below that average. Formerly the 
public preparatory schools were said fault. But Rugby, 
under the late Dr. Arnold, and Eton, far the influence the 
head-master, Dr. Hawtrey, can assist, have adopted improved 
system. acquaintance with mathematics not now positive- 
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required for graduation. Euclid exchanged for 
logic. This neglect mathematical study the more reprehen- 
sible from the fact that considerable number the undergrad- 
uates Oxford are the sons wealthy landed proprietors and 
merchants, who may subsequently find themselves the head 
extensive estates, mines, rail-ways, canals, etc. where ac- 
quaintance with some branches mathematics would seem 
more useful than Aristotle’s Logic! 

The entire circle natural sciences excluded from the 
required course discipline Astronomy even 
classed with chemistry and geology, and jealously excluded. 
The university possesses, indeed, observatory, but its records, 
far know, exhibit discoveries. One its colleges, 
Merton, numbers among its graduates, Dr. Harvey, the discoverer 
the circulation Queen’s College has the name Dr. 
Edmund Halley. few other persons who have adorned the 
ranks science, may have passed through the halls the uni- 
versity they cannot said have been murtured there. 
Buckland, eminent and enthusiastic the natural sciences, 
lectures regularly Oxford, but has not been able make his 
doctrines take root. science branch literature can, in- 
deed, find votaries, which not required for the attainment 
honors. reform must first effected exami- 
nation. This cannot come, however, from board, the large ma- 
jority whose members are strongly opposed any innovation. 

The position biblical and theological studies Oxford 
very anomalous. Those, who are supposed have mastered 
Thucydides and Aristotle, are examined the Greek the Four 
Gospels, and must commit memory the Thirty Nine Articles, 
the manner Sunday School scholar! Those, who are 
fill the office country justice and those who are entering into 
holy orders, and who may become bishops, must possess the same 
theological knowledge. Hence, are not surprised 
find stated, that nearly one third the candidates for the 
degree are unsuccessful, especially account their 
ignorance the subject divinity. The statutes require too 
much too little. For those who are about enter the scenes 
active life, the requisition disproportionately for the 
candidate for the church very meagre. Small is, how- 


This circumstance gave rather ludicrous aspect the repeated meetings 
the British Association Oxford, unless that body acts the principle holding 
its convocations where there the greatest need light. 
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ever, all, believe, which required him who about 
assume the work the former age, when near- 
all the learning which existed was the possession clergy- 
men, the arrangement might well enough. But now nothing 
could more inefficient and inappropriate. The examination 
for degrees ought take place earlier day—all the students 
being required exhibit acquaintance with the principles 
Christianity. Those intended for the church might then in- 
duced spend two three years the proper professional stu- 
dies. is, theology not studied the Hebrew 
language does not make part the required course. The 
which not demanded for obtaining degree 
picked Some personal energy and sense 
duty supply the deficiency. Many, feared, enter 
very upon their sacred work. 

portion the hostility salutary reform which felt 
Oxford doubtless, ascribed, the Tractarian Papal 
tendencies which exist Romanizing spirit not friend- 
the cultivation generous and comprehensive literature. 
clings tenaciously the would build its altars far 
possible from the stir modern society. seeks not much 
good men, enjoy quiet meditation, and dream away 
its days some those old cloisters, which would need but lit- 
tle transformation again the abode abbots and friars. 
has much more sympathy with canon law, scholastic science, and 
even with portions Greek literature, than with manly theolo- 
gy, with those sciences which fond calling profane. 


Oxford possesses her Bodleian Library stores oriental Mss. inestimably 
rich. What she doing, and what has she done, since Pocock died, for the gen- 
eral cause biblical learning 

The list Oxford seceders Rome published July, 1847, was fifty-seven, 
all but fifteen, clergymen. these, Mr. Seager and Mr. Morris were assis- 
tant Hebrew lecturers Dr. Pusey. One the son the late bishop Ryder; 
one was curate Rev. Wilberforce, another Rev. Wilberforce. The 
famous Tract, No. 90, was openly defended five hundred members Convoca- 
tion. The number tutors, deans and lecturers who signed the address the 
proctors favor Tract 90, was seventy-six. Near Nuneham, about four miles 
from Oxford, mansion has been taken for Anglo-Catholic” brotherhood, first 
Ireland Mr. Sewell Exeter College. Here Tractarian press 
established, which the Bible printed, with notes Messrs. Pu- 
sey, Marriott, Keble and Williams. 
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ARTICLE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


William Wells, A., Andover. 


Universal and Critical Dictionary the English Language. 
Joseph Worcester, Boston: Wilkins, Carter, 
Co. 1847. 


now more than twenty years since Dr. Worcester com- 
menced his labors lexicographer. first appeared before 
the public editor Dictionary, improved Todd, 
and abridged Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary 


combined.” octavo abridgment Webster’s American Dic- 


tionary was issued 1829. 

1830, Dr. Worcester published his Comprehensive Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary the English Language.” 
This work was received with very general favor, and fully estab- 
lished the claims the author place the first rank lexi- 
cographers. 

The Universal and Critical Dictionary” based, some de- 
gree, upon Todd’s edition Johnson’s Dictionary, and 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; but the compiler has added 
about 27,000 words the number found Johnson and Todd, 
and most the definitions derived from Johnson and others have 
been greatly modified and improved. 

deserving notice, that Dr. Worcester has been most suc- 
cessful presenting those branches the subject which have 
been handled less satisfactorily Dr. Webster. 
definitions must still regarded standing but 
treating the orthography and words, the Uni- 
versal Critical Dictionary far every other 
work that has hitherto appeared. 

The best English standard pronunciation, the present time, 
the Dictionary Smart. the pronunciation words, 
Worcester agrees more nearly with Smart than with any other 
author; and think his departures from Smart are almost inva- 
riably sustained the usage the best speakers. 

With regard words doubtful disputed pronunciation, the 
authorities for the different modes are given; that the Diction- 
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ary shows what manner the words are pronounced bythe most 
eminent orthoépists. Many words this class are also accompa- 
nied with critical remarks. 

part the work before deserving higher commen- 
dation than the analysis sounds. Many the errors 
pronunciation which are prominent the Dictionary Dr. 
Webster, have sprung legitimately from his defective view the 
elementary sounds the language. Thus, the sound care, 
rare, which properly distinct element, given Web- 
ster identical with fate. The absurdity this pronuncia- 
tion may readily shown uttering immediate succession 
the words fate, hale, care, giving care the same sound 
the words fate and hale. 

similar error occurs pronunciation the words 
glass, grass, last, etc., which gives the vowel the grave 
sound, father. Walker, the hand, gives the short 
sound, man. makes this sound separate ele- 
ment, intermediate between the grave and the short sound. 
true, that words this class were pronounced with the grave sound 
the time George the Third, and the short sound may, per- 
haps, adopted the reign George the but good 
speakers the present day employ the intermediate sound given 
Worcester. 

The Pronouncing Dictionary Walker has had extensive 
circulation but now almost entirely superseded England 
later and more accurate works, and its influence this country 
rapidly waning. superfluous say, that dictionary which 
requires the words took, book, look, etc., pronounced with the 
close sound the diphthong, tool, food, and the words 
bench, drench, inch, etc., pronounced written bensh, drensh, 
etc., cannot safely relied standard. 

giving the orthography words, Worcester has wisely avoided 
the extremes both Webster and Walker, and furnished work 
that accords more nearly with the best usage the language than 
any other dictionary use. 

copious vocabulary words doubtful various orthogra- 
phy given, and many words this class are accompanied with 
critical remarks the body the work. select the following, 
which occurs under the word Judgment 


“The following words, abridgment, acknowledgment, and judgment, are 
found, with the orthography here given, the English dictionaries 
which preceded the publication Mr. Todd’s improved edition Dr. 
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Dictionary. Todd altered Johnson’s orthography these words, 
The English dictionaries Jameson and Smart, which have appeared 
since the publication Todd’s edition also retain the 
Many respectable writers now insert the these words. The omission 
it, however, has been hitherto, and still continues be, the prevailing 
usage but is, perhaps, not very improbable that the usage may yet 
changed, and the more consistent orthography geuerally adopted.” 


The grammatical forms and inflections words are given more 
fully Worcester than any previous author. His Dictionary 
also contains numerous terms, relating the arts and sci- 
ences, and such words and phrases from foreign languages are 
often met with English books. 

The whole work embraces, its several vocabularies, nearly 
100,000 words. 


ARTICLE 


BIBLICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hengstenberg Berlin writes follows, respect his 
Christology. Although the German edition has been out print for 
long time, still sure that new edition will appear within several 
years. For, after the completion commentary the Psalms, have 
thrown myself, with the greatest zeal, upon the Revelation St. John. 
But should give new edition, would contain important change 
the greatest would the treatment the Messianic Psalms. 
Article Balaam (Numbers 24th chapter), have arrived different 
conclusion from that the Christology.” learn that the publisher 
Dr. Keith’s translation this able and important work, intends print 
abridged edition, one large volume, under the editorial care Rev. 
Prof. Packard Alexandria, 


learn that the geographer, Dr. Ritter Berlin, expects 


coming winter visiting the peninsula Sinai, Syria, etc. 


The veteran classical scholar and teacher, Frederic Jacobs, died Go- 
tha, the 30th March, 1847. was born Gotha, Oct. 1764. 
From 1790 1807 was teacher the gymnasium that city, and 
from 1807 1813, professor the Lyceum Munich and member 
the Academy Sciences. From 1813 his death, was head libra- 
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rian the ducal library Gotha. His writings are very numerous, 
some them are exceedingly attractive, and are filled with valuable 
thoughts. His style genial and happy, and his devotion classical 
pursuits most enthusiastic. united, degree which very uncom- 
mon German classical authors, pure taste with profound 
The 7th vol. his Miscellaneous Writings Bde, 1822—45), contains his 
autobiography. Several very delightful articles from his pen may 
found the “Classical Studies,” volume published few years ago 
Gould, Kendall Lincoln Boston. 

Dr. Hug, who lately deceased Freiburg the Breisgau, had pre- 
pared for the press the 4th ed. his Introduction the New 
While the leading features the earlier editions are scrupulously retained, 
has received important corrections and additions. work has en- 
joyed extensive and deserved popularity, both among Protestants 
and Catholics. ‘The author was candid and considerate member the 
Catholic communion, and like Dr. Jahn Vienna, acceptable all par- 
ties. The guiding principle the Introduction the historical, which 
alone can lead true results production this nature. 
published Cotta Stuttgard, about $3,50. 

The Psalms, according the original text, metrically translated and in- 
terpreted Vaihinger. Cotta, Stuttgard, The qualities 
necessary translator and interpreter the Psalter, the author remarks, 
are acuteness understanding, sound judgment, vivid imagination, sus- 
ceptibility emotion, and purity and warmth religious life, without 
which one can penetrate the depths divine revelation. These high 
qualities are possessed the author himself good degree, 
able reviewer thinks late No. the Jena Allgem. Litt. Zeit. 
Introduction sixty-five pages, Vaihinger discusses the nature and pecu- 
liarites Hebrew poetry, the origin and development the Hebrew 
lyric, the rhythm and strophe, the origin and conclusion the 
superscriptions, history and theological the Psalms, 
translation and commentary, value the Psalter and adds testimonies its 
worth. The spirit may learned from the following sen- 
tence: Without the supposition special revelation the Old Tes- 
tament, that is, such relation God the Israelitish people, its 
patriarchs and prophets, cannot conceived from mere human de- 
velopment this people, but which points peculiar action the Di- 
vine Spirit among them, impossible come clear insight in- 

which still manifestly has its roots the institutions and promises the 
Old Testament.” The vol. Ewald’s History the Israelites has 
been published. The Grammar Modern Persian, Mirza Moham- 
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med Ibrahim, professor Arabic and Persian the East India college 
Haileybury, near London, has been translated into German, part re- 
edited and accompanied with notes, Dr. Fleischer Leipsic. Dr. 
leading man the German Oriental Society, and one the most 
distinguished scholars Arabic and the cognate languages. The fol- 
lowing the title specimen new edition the Heb. Cod. 
Prof. Theile, published Liber Geneseos, usum Scholarum 
academicarum cum brevi notarum Masorethicarum explicatione.” Dr. 
Heilegstedt has prepared the first part Vol. IV. Maurer’s Com- 
mentary the Old Test. contains the book Job vol. 311 
pages, price $1,25. The part, containing Ecclesiastes and the Canti- 
cles, completing the nearly ready. The first livraison 
Vol. the second ed. the Consessus Hariri, collated with the Mas. 
and augmented historical and explanatory notes, has just been pub- 
lished Paris, under the editorial care Reinaud and Derenbourg. The 
popularity this oriental poem owing, addition its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, the invaluable labors Sacy and the genial German 
translation the poet Riickert. The repeated editions this trans- 
show what estimation held. has called forth the criticism 
ofa learned Arab, Nasif Efendi el-Yasidshi who has happily cor- 
rected some things from his acquaintance with his vernacular speech- 
edition this literary curiosity expected from von Mehren, pupil 
Prof. Fleischer. Sacy’s ed. the Consessus was long since ex- 
hausted. Reinaud, who succeeded Sacy the special school ori- 
ental languages Paris, undertook this second edition, with the assist- 
ance Derenbourg. Explanatory notes French are added 
Sacy’s commentary, which wholly Arabic. The entire work will 
included two volumes. Among the distinguished Jews the Middle 
Ages was Jehadi ben Solomon, called el-Charisi, who flourished the 
first half the 13th century, Moorish Spain, probably 
travelled many countries, and was led pay special attention the 
condition Hebrew poetry. Some the leading Jews Spain, who 
were ignorant Arabic, requested him translate into Hebrew the Con- 
sessus Hariri, whose fame had short time penetrated into all the 
countries. This accomplished with great ability, under the ti- 
tle The third Consessus communicated Sacy 
the Hariri. When returned home, Charisi gave the results his 
numerous observations poetical work, which formally connected 
with the poem Hariri, but really independent and original pro- 
duction. shows great talent delineating all the aspects human 
life, comic and tragic, and perfect mastery the Hebrew language. 
strongly orthodox Jew, but has high regard for art and science. 
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One the poems Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. The whole work 
termed Tahkemoni Sam. 23: divided into fifty gates 
was printed Constantinople 1540, again 1583, and 
Amsterdam 1729. These editions were very negligently printed, and 
were without the vowels, except the verse. new edition has just ap- 
peared under very favorable auspices, Berlin, under the charge Dr. 
about fifty years after the death the author. The whole supplied 
with vowels, with notes which parallel places from the Bible and the 
Talmud are quoted, and with translation, introduction, etc. Price 
Germany, Thir. Ngr. 

Monument Ninive découvert décrit par Botta, mesuré 
par I—X. Paris, 1847. Imp. fol. Fr. 
This work published order the government, under the direction 
commission the Institute. Botta, the well known Ital- 
historian, and French consul Mosul, began his researches 1843, 
Between four and five hours Mosul, the village Khursabad, 
lying the little river Khauser, his excavations were rewarded the 
discovery large palace. The entire village was purchased the 
French government, the palace was laid open, drawings the bas-reliefs 
and copies the inscriptions were taken, and such bas-reliefs and figures 
could removed, were taken Paris, where they are placed 
the Louvre. The palace contains halls galleries, several them 
being from 100 115 feet long, but not above feet high. win- 
dow has been discovered; light must have been admitted from above. 
All the walls, within and without, are covered with the 
inner galleries the bas-reliefs are, for the most part, divided into two se- 
ries, each feet high; between the two are arrow-headed 
The design the building not apparent; seems not have been 
Assyrian monarchs, where wished leave record his warlike deeds. 
The age the edifice yet only matter in- 
clined place the second period the Assyrian dynasty, whose kings 
are made known the Bible, and who finally overthrew the Jewish 
kingdom. The drawings Flandin and the copies the inscriptions 
Botta, are now publishing the French government. The ten numbers 
already issued, contain twenty-two tables bas-reliefs and twenty-two 
inscriptions. The Englishman Layard has excavated structure, simi- 
lar that Khursabad, Nimrud, six hours below Mosul, near what 
supposed the site ancient Larissa. The hill mound ten times 
larger than the one discovered Botta, being 1800 feet long, 900 broad, 
and from high. are the ruins palace, and great 
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number colossal monoliths, presenting the figures men and ani- 
mals. 

Major Rawlinson thinks that the inscriptions found the district Van, 
were written language related the Armenian and Turkish, and 
mentions that has found them the names the historical kings 
Armenia. 

Later accounts from Mr. Layard state: have penetrated into the 
eighth chamber, and have found four pair winged oxen gigantic size. 
Among the bas-reliefs one which represents mountainous country 
another has mountains covered with pines and firs; third, vineyards; 
fourth sea-horse, and the distance the sea covered with 
merous vessels, etc. Mr. Rawlinson making considerable progress 
reading the arrow-headed inscriptions.” 

Prof. Wiistenfeld has published the Mustarik 
selection made the author himself from his great geographi- 
cal lexicon, one the most important works which found 
Arabic literature, but which has been hitherto known only some 
extracts made was one the main sources information 
used Golius, Schultens, Abulfeda, Firuzabadi and 

The new edition Stephens’s Greek Lexicon, publishing Paris, has 
reached the 8th fasciculus Vol. Prof. Siipfle has 
published Carlsruhe school-edition Virgil—Historical and philologi- 
cal lectures, delivered the university Bonn Niebuhr, edited 
Greece the time Manual Dictionary the Latin 
Language published Prof. Klotz Leipsic, one the lead- 
ing classical scholars Germany, fifteen numbers; The first 
number published—from Aestimo. new edition Frederic Ja- 
cobs’s Greek elementary book for beginners has been published, under the 
has appeared Heidelberg, 339 Ngr. The Travels Joseph 
Russeger Europe, Asia, and Africa, the years 1835—1841, undertaken 
with special reference natural history,” have been published Stutt- 
gard, with maps, plans, drawings, etc., Ngr. What great 
and manifold picture,” says the Leipsic Repertorium, “of the manners 
and customs man, important lands and river-districts these no- 
tices, compressed kernel-like, one, who bade defiance the great- 
est hardships, the most fearful hazards, the most dangerous maladies, 
order fulfil the duty which had undertaken, and accomplish ear- 
nest labors behalf science Dr. Mahn Berlin, from whom 
Grammar and Dictionary the Basque language has been expected, has 
turned his attention the literature, and published the first 
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part the Works the Troubadours the Provencal language with 
grammar and dictionary.” contains 277 poems twenty poets. The 
plan embraces complete collection all the known works the Trou- 
badours, chronological order. Pietro Matraza has found the Vati- 
ean inedited work John Tzetzes Homer. 

The first section Ersch and Griiber’s Universal Encyclopaedia 
and Art, extending from edited Griiber the second, 
er. Among the articles the last five parts published, are Ferdinand 
the Catholic, Stramberg; Festivals the Jews, Fichte, 
Bachmann; Ficinus, Isocrates, Weissenborn Ispahan, 
Ancient Geography and History Italy, Mediae- 
val and Modern Italy, Sander Duty and its Laws, Erdmann; Pha- 
risees, Daniel; Pharsalia, battle, Eckermann; Philips, emperors 
and Flathe, etc. The concluding part the edition Wi- 
ner’s Bible Dictionary promised the end the year. The two vols, 
will cost, Germany, about $6. The 16th volume Otto von Ger- 
lach’s Selections from Luther’s Works, has appeared. Price each 
about Sgr. 

The number students the university Jena the beginning 
1847 was 411; whom 107 were the department theology, 132 
law, medicine, and the remainder philosophy 173 were students 
from abroad. The attendance the winter-semester, 1847, the univer- 
sities below, was 


Bonn, Gottingen, 609 Jena, 
Breslau, 738 Griefswald, 192 Kiel, 191 
Erlangen, 364 Halle, 725 325 
Giessen, 535 Heidelberg, 955 Leipsic, 901 


Marburg, 


The following list the authors that are read the two upper classes 
the Dresden gymnasium, will give idea the nature the studies 
pursued there, contrasted with those which are required our colleges. 
the second class, Cicero’s Orations and Letters, Livy, Sallust, Virgil’s 
Eclogues and Terence, Tibullus, Plutarch’s Lives, 
Homer’s Iliad; the first class, Cicero’s Rhetorical and Philosophical 
Orations, Livy, Tacitus, Horace, the less difficult Dialogues Plato, De- 
mosthenes, some other the Attic orators, Herodotus, and the easier 
portions the tragedians. 


Dr. Dorner has become ordinary professor theology 
the university Bonn, and Dr. ordinary pro- 
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fessor theology Giessen. Prof. Preller Jena has been appointed 
head-librarian the ducal library Weimar, vacant the death Ja- 
cobs. Dr. Urlichs Bonn, who has taken active part the Roman 
topography question, has gone Griefswald professor archaeology. 
Dr. Hundeshagen, professor extraordinarius Berne, and author the 
late important work Protestantism, has been invited Heidelberg 
professor ordinarius theology and teacher New Testament Exegesis. 
Dr. Fleck Leipsic has become ordinary professor theology Gies- 
Otto Jahn, ordinary professor Griefswald, has become pro- 
fessor archaeology Leipsic university. Fearon has been 
named professor Chinese King’s College, London. Dr. Hawkins, 
provost Oriel College, Oxford, friend and correspondent Dr. Arnold, 
has taken the chair New Testament Interpretation. The distinguished 
theologian, Dr. Nitzsch Bonn, has been invited become member 
the theological faculty the university Berlin. 


very valuable collection works American literature, especially 
jurisprudence, has recently been and deposited the Brit- 
logue Dr. Morrison’s Chinese works, that Museum. reprint 
Prof. commentary the Apocalypse, has been published 
Glasgow, one volume, half the price which the American edi- 
tion sold there. Mr. Elliott’s work great favorite with the nu- 
merous churchmen who adopt views. The sale 
chiefly confined them. Dr. Kitto’s new journal will commence with 
the beginning the next year. Mr. Clark’s proposal publish similar 
periodical Edinburgh, abandoned. Sharon Turner, the well known 
historian the Anglo-Saxons, died London, Feb. 19, 1847, aged 79. 
His History England comprised volumes. Dr. Tattam has 
published English translation “the ancient Coptic version the 
Book Job the Just,” 184 pp. new and literal translation Aris- 
totle’s treatise Rhetoric, from the text Bekker, has been published 
Oxford. The Nicomachean Ethics has also been translated Rev. 
the more difficult passages the Seven Tragedies, Rev. Lin- 
wood, the press. Niebuhr’s Lectures the History Rome, from 
the earliest times the first Punic war, are the process translation 


Dr. Schmitz. 


Partly compliance with the request some friends abroad, shall 
from time time give short list the more important publications 
Biblical, Theological and Classical Literature the United States. 
begin with list some works published within the past two years: 


IV. No. 16. 
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The Earlier Prophecies Isaiah, 8vo. Joseph Addison Alexander, 
Professor the Theol. Sem., Princeton. 

the same author, The Later Prophecies Isaiah, 8vo. pp. 502. 

Hebrew Grammar Gesenius edited translated, with 
additions and also Hebrew Chrestomathy Stuart, 8vo. pp. 360. 

Exercises Hebrew Grammar and Selections from the Greek Scrip- 
tures translated into Hebrew, with Notes, Hebrew Phrases and ref- 
erences approved works Greek and Hebrew Philology, 
Hackett, Prof. Biblical Literature Newton Theol. Institution, 12mo. 
pp. 115. 

Critical History and Defence the Old Testament Canon, 
art, 12mo. pp. 452. 

Princeton Theological Essays, second series, including the Contribu- 
tions the late Albert Dod, D., 8vo. pp. 612. 

Miscellanies Stuart, including reprint the Letters Dr. 
Channing, pp. 370. 

Elementary Grammar the Greek Language, containing series 
Greek and English Exercises for translation, with the requisite vocab- 
ularies, Dr. Kiihner, Hanover, Germany, translated 
Taylor, principal Phillips Academy, Andover, 12mo. pp. 355. Fourth 
edition. 

Grammar the Greek Crosby, Professor Greek 
Dartmouth College. Third edition, 12mo. 

Greek Tables, the same author. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Index Citations, the same. 

Zumpt’s School Latin Grammar, and Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, 
12mo. translated Dr. Schmitz, and edited Dr. Anthon. 

The Germania and Agricola Caius Cornelius Tacitus, with Notes, 
for the use Colleges, Tyler, Professor Greek and Latin, 
College, 12mo. pp. 181. 

History Rome, from the earliest times the death Commodus, 
192, Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, rector the High School Edin- 
burgh. Andover, 1847, 12mo. pp. 456. 

The oration Demosthenes the Crown, with Notes, Champ- 
lin, Professor Greek and Latin Waterville College. Second edition, 
1847, 8vo. 

The Panegyricus Isocrates, from the text Bremi, with English 
University, 1847, 12mo. pp. 124. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socrates, with Notes. Based chiefly 
the edition Kiihner. Robbins, Librarian, Andover Theol. 
Seminary. 12mo. pp. 416. 1847. 
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The Cyropaedia Xenophon, with Notes Owen; 12mo., pp. 
574. 

Selections from the first five books Livy, with the twenty- 
first and twenty-second books entire, chiefly from the text Alschefski, 
with English Notes for Schools and Colleges, Lincoln, professor 
Latin Brown University one volume 12mo. 


The following works are press advanced state prepara- 
tion 

Notes the Prophet Isaiah, revised and abridged edition, Albert 
Barnes vols. 12mo. 

Hebrew Bible, new and complete stereotype edition, being 
fac-simile the Leipsic edition, vol. 

The Middle Kingdom, work China, Wells Williams, many 
years resident China, vol. illustrated with engravings and 
map. 

The Clouds Aristophanes, Prof. Felton, new edition. 

The Birds Aristophanes, with English Notes the same. 

American Archaeological Researches: Inquiry into the Origin and 
Purposes Aboriginal Monuments and Remains the Mississippi val- 
ley, Squier and Davis. This work, embracing the results 
the examination more than two hundred mounds, will constitute the 
first publication the Smithsonian Institute. 

Thucydides, with English Notes, Owen. 


ERRATA. 


Nov. 1846, Vol. III. 776, line 19, for Servis, read Jervis 25, for Cambridge, 
read 778, 13, for tower, read town 38, for Pillars, read Pillans 
782, 26, del. comma after Hesse; May 1847, 276. 30, for their, 
for nearly, read 286, 17, for consent of, read consent 
for invidious (twice), read insidious 297, for other, read judicial precept 
302, for this some, read also for any; 320, 31, for connection, read 
command Aug. 1847, for making, read raking; note for on, 
read 448, 34, for demoralized, read demonized 458, note, for Lacca, 


cette, read celle; 10, for May, read Way; 556, 30, after describes, in- 
sert it; after that, insert in; before often, insert is; for 
strangely, read strongly 22, for rational, 564, 23, for 
cause, read course 569, 25, for past, 576, 16, for Consequenzwa- 
cherei, read 579, 21, for in, read 580, 19, for bold, 
read 773, 32, for ten, read 774, before thousand, insert 
nearly. 


IND 


late editions of, 411. 
African Languages, 745. North 
very great, 746. South Africa, 
dialects closely related, 747 lat- 
ter remarkable for beauty, ele- 
gance arrange- 
ment, 747. Mandingo, Grebo and 
Mpongwe compared, 
and Mpongwe people, 749. 
Difference the three dialects, 
751; compared respect or- 
thography, 755. 
Nouns, 757. Adjectives and defi- 
nite pronouns, 761. Personal pro- 
nouns, 763. Verbs, 765. Mpon- 
gwe verb, 767. Conjugations 
Mpongwe, 771. 


EX. 


Buch, Carl W., translation Hagen- 
History, 552. 
Bunhill Fields, burying-ground, 582, 


Canons the Apostles, Essay on, 
Krabbe’s essay, Effects the 
Reformation theological learn- 
ing, Opinions concerning the 
canons, and Beveridge, 
Probable origin the and 
centuries, fifty canons 
admitted the Latin church, 
Traces early times, Num- 
bered with apocryphal books, 12. 
Called apostolical from their doc- 
trines, canon danger- 
ous Romish church, 
enth the twenty-fourth, Ca- 
nons which refer bishops, 19. 


site of, 408. baptism, 21. Later canons, 


Livy, noticed, 182. 23. 

Andover Theol. Seminary, Library, Capital Punishment, Es- 
say on, 270, 435. 

Antiquities Syria, 403. Chase, Irah, D., Essay the ca- 


Apamea, site of, 406. the apostles, 

Apostles, Canons the, essay preaching the spirits 

prison,” exposition of, 708. 
Assyrian Monuments, excavated, 794. Chrysostom, Apb., viewed preach- 
er, 605. Sketch his life, 606. 
Education, 607. Preaching An- 
Bara-El, site of, 407. tioch, 608. Disputes with the em- 
Baur, Prof., his work History First banishment, 610. 
Doctrines characterized, 578. Recal, Second banishment, 


Becker, Prof., death of, 212. and death, 612. 
Excellence biblical interpre- 
ter, 615 preacher, 616. Man- 
ner discussion, 617; force, ar- 
dor and vivacity, applause, 
619; richness imagery, 620; 
faults thinking, style and prac- 


Biblical Works \ately published, 208. 

Boise, Prof., the Ho- 
mer, 323. 

Brown, John, D., Essay Pe- 
ter Christ preaching 
the spirits prison, 708. 
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tical principles, 621; playing 
words, 622. List his principal 
productions, 623 mostly homilies, 
624. Specimens his discourses, 
625; almsgiving, touch- 
ing exordiums, 627 introductions 


America, Marsh, 163. 
New England theology, 165. Ec- 
lectic students Coleridge, 167. 
Undigesting recipients, 168. Fig- 
urative philosophers, 168. Ten- 
dency his system, 169. 


disproportionate, appeal Confessing Christ before men, Miiller’s 


gainst the theatre, 631 confidence 


sermons, 232. 


God, 633; the vanity Correspondence, 598, 793. 


earthly things, 637 comparisons, 
examples from his own life, 
640; touching eloquence, 641; 
use circumstances, 643; faults 


Day, Prof. N., Essay by, Mood 


Language, 68. 


and mistakes, 647. His Dignity Man, Miiller’s Sermon 


nence, 649. 


on, 221. 


Church History, Neander’s, noticed, Dimmick, Rev. F., Essay Pro- 


386. 
Church Christian, festivals of, 650. 
Cicero’s Laelius, 202. 
Coleman, Lyman, D., Festivals 
the Christian Church, 650. 
Coleridge and his American Disciples, 
Renown Coleridge, 118. 
Birth and parentage, 


versity life, 121. 


Germany, 122. His intellectual 
peculiarities, 123. Character 
his prose writings, 125. Influence 


phecies relation the Jews, 
337, 471. 


E. 


Edwards, Prof. B., Translations 


from Miiller’s Sermons, 218. Lit- 
erary Intelligence, 
lany, 598. Letters, 600. Article 
University Oxford, 773. Se- 
lect Biblical and Literary Intelli- 
gence, 791. 


theology, 127. English theology Emerson, Prof. R., Translation the 


before his time, His man- 
ner pursuing theological inves- 
tigation, 131. distinction be- 


Correspondence between Profes- 
sor Voigt and the bishop Ro- 
chelle, 540. 


tween speculative and England, works published in, 204, 


views, 133. His objections the 
Tri-unity God, 135. would 
vindicate Christianity from its na- 


ture and evidences, 137. His ac-| Festivals Christian Church, 650. 


tual influence was great, 139. His 
philosophical 
truth the Bible, view 
the incarnation unauthorized, 
145. View redemption erron- 
eous, His weakness the 
solution single passages, 
Other defects his theory the 
atonement, His view ori- 
ginal sin, 153. Loose views 
inspiration, 155. Speculative rea- 
son, 157. Coleridge’s influence 
68* 


Christmas, Easter and Whitsun- 
day, 650. Observance 
began the 4th century, 651. St. 
John’s day, 652. Circumcision, 
652. Solemnities Easter, 653. 
Good Whitsunday and 
Ascension, 655. Relation these 
festivals the seasons, 657; 
the Jewish feasts, 658 both have 
reference the seasons and 
important facts, 659. 
Transfer the first two Jewish 


feasts Easter and Whitsuntide, 
661. Analogy between Christian 
feasts and those pagans, 662. 
Roman feasts January and Feb- 
ruary, April and May, 
remainder the year, 
gious festivals peculiar all forms 
religion, 667. prescri- 
bed, result from 
the free spirit Christianity, 669. 

Free Agency consistent with God’s 
purposes, 77. 


Geography, Biblical, 403. 

German Literature America, 503. 
Luther’s influence the world, 
505. incomplete 
and progressive, 507. Rational- 
ism various countries, 508. 
Blooming state German poetry 
and philology, 509. 
Locke and German 
philosophy the States, 511. 
German theology, 512. Spirit 
Neander, 513. Use German 
researches States. Value 
Prof. Sears’s book, two 
great works performed Luther, 
from false Protes- 
tantism, 

Germany, 218. Discourses from the 
pulpit, in, 220. 

German Oriental Society, 213. 

German Universities, 796. 

Goodwin, Prof., Essay Capital 
Punishment, 270, 435. 

Grebo Language, Wilson’s Essay on, 


Hackett, Prof. B., 
edition the Septuagint version 
the Pentateuch, 188, 

Hagenbach, Dr., His History Doc- 
trines reviewed, 552. 

University of, 218. 

Hariri’s Consessus, new edition, 793. 

Harvard University Library, 604, 
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Hay, Prof. Charles, Review Mei- 
er’s Hebrew Roots, 369. 

Hazor, Site of, 403. 

Hebrew Roots, Meier on, 369. 

Hebrew Sentence, Structure of, 
Position the predicate, 173. 
Subject, 175. Definitive particle, 
Negative particles, 181. 

Christology, 791. 

ed, 206. 

History Docrines, much needed, 
Uses of, 553. 
the only system that has doctrines, 
554. Produces preachers and the- 
ologians, 555. Indifference this 
history, 557. progressive 
internally and externally, 559. Ob- 
ject history doctrine give 
the order which divine truth 
has been unfolded the church, 
560. Hagenbach’s work best com- 
pend, 562. Characteristics Ger- 
man church historians, 
this subject Germany, 
565. List able writers, 
Qualities Hagenbach’s work, 
ry, into general and special, 
German writers not treat 
the Calvinistic portion this 
History, the trans- 
quiries, Bad tendencies 
his system, Present contest 
with Rationalism, 581. 

Homer, Prof. Boise on, 323. Value 
Felton’s Iliad, 323. Influence 
Homer, 324. Inadequacy the 
best translations, 325. Cole- 
ridge’s opinion, 326. Useful aim 
Felton’s 327, Exquisite 
literary taste the edition, 328. 
Proper object notes, 329. Wolf’s 
Prolegomena, 330. Grote’s opin- 
ion, 331. Beautiful scenes Ho- 
mer, 332. His delineations 
characters, 333. Vividness his 
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pictures, 334. His personifications, 
335. 

Horace, recent German editions of, 
201. 

Hug’s Introduction, new edition, 792. 

Hupfeld, Prof., Letter from, 


Intelligence, Literary 
eous, 201, 409, 598, 791. 


Jacobs Frederic, 791. 

Jesus Christ, his perfect moral excel- 
lence, 230. The fisher men, 
231. 

Jews, Prophecies relation the 
Return Palestine, 337, 471. 
Subject important, 471. 
and figurative view the Prophe- 
cies, 338. Arguments favor 
the literal return examined, 339. 
Meaning “everlasting cove- 
nant,” 342. This covenant one 
sense everlasting, 345. Alleged 
fact that the Jews have never 
possessed the whole the prom- 
ised land, 347. Solomon did reign 
over the whole, 
declarations, 350. Captivity and 
restoration, 
Isaiah, 353. Much them re- 
lates return from Babylon, 355. 
Others relate the Messiah, 358 
the future spiritual glory bis 
reign, 360. The literal meaning 
exhausted, 362. Jeremiah 
interpreted similar way, 362. 
Return Judah from 
captivity, 366. Eze- 
kiel, Chapter 36th that 
prophet, 473. Last part the 
book glowing picture the re- 
stored city and temple, 475. Dan- 
iel and Hosea contain nothing de- 
cisive, 476. Joel, 477. Amos, 
478. Other minor prophets, 479. 
Haggai and Zechariah, 480. Mal- 
achi, 481. Predictions the Old 


Testament figurative and spiritual, 
483. Few passages the New 
Testament, 483. Spirit the 
new dispensation, 485. Saviour’s 
declarations, 487. Passages 
Romans, 489. Gentiles and Jews 
alike favored, 491. Providential 
circumstances, 493. Separation 
Jews, 495. Influence Jew- 
ish converts Gentiles, 497. Lit- 
eral fulfilment injurious Jews, 
501. 

Josephus, Traill’s edition of, noticed, 
412. 


site of, 406. 
Latin Grammar, 203. 
History Doctrines, 554. 


Language, Mood in, 68. 

Languages Africa, 745. 

Laodicea, site of, 408. 

Grammar Zumpt, reviewed, 

413, 696. 

Lazaro, St., island of, 412. 

Library, Puritan, importance 
New England, 582. Should 
clude books, etc. 590; Mss., 591; 
portraits, prints, miscel- 
laneous memorials, 593. would 

-form centre associations, 594 

memorial theology Puritans, 
594; perpetuate 
ples, 595; aid the historian, 596 
promote good feeling, exert fa- 
vorable influence 
and prevent loss valuable 
works, 597. 

Lincoln, Prof. Review Al- 
schefski’s Livy, 182. Notice 
Lincoln’s Livy, 412. 

Livy, Alschefski’s edition, 182. Edi- 
tions Drachenborch and Kreys- 
sig, 183. Mss. used Alschef- 
ski, 185. His school edition, 187. 
New edition Prof. Lincoln, 
412, 


Indez. 


Extracts, Neumann, Prof.C.F., work China, 
from Tholuck’s Dialogues, 236. 411. 
Nineveh and vicinity, Discoveries 
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Machiavelli, note, 471. 
Mandingo Language, 745. 


Meier’s Lexicon Hebrew edition Xenophon, 205. 
reviewed, 369. Relation the Orontes, river, source of, 408. 
Semitic and 
guages, opinion 
that these two classes not stand Paniel, Chrysostom, 


close relationship, 271. Hints 
thrown out Gesenius, 372. 
Meier’s opinion that there was 
kind linguistic instinct origi- 
nally active the formation 
the Semitic dialects, 373. Object 
and use reduplication, 375. 
Prae-reduplicated verbal stems, 
377. Semitic dialects 


and condensed, 605. 


Park, Prof. Essay Power 


the Pulpit, 96. 


Pentateuch, Greek version of, edition 


ciples which made, 189, 
Its relation Classic Greek, 191. 
Hebraistic character, 193. Use 
the Infinitive, 195. 


Egyptian, 379. Specimens trans- Pickering’s Greek Lexicon, reviewed, 


from Meier, 381. 196. 
Cardinal, visit to, 601. Porter, Prof. W., article Cole- 
Milton John, birth-place burial, ridge, 117. 


the Pulpit, 96. Direct in- 
fluence the Spirit, 96. Preach- 
argumentative, ablest min- 


583. 
Miscellany, 598, 791. 
Language, Wilson on, 


68. Mood the expression 
the copula, 69. Three possible 
kinds, 70. Moods actual use, 
71. Use moods dependent 
clauses, 73. Uses the verb 
dependent clauses, 75. Objective 
use the verb, 76. 


Neander’s Church History, 386. Early 
life the author, 
between him and John Foster, 
389. Intercourse with Varnhagen 
and Neumann, 390. Letter 
Chamisso, 391. Intellectual and 
religious history, 393. Letters, 394. 
Early religious development, 395. 
Independence mind, 399. 
history, written from the 
400. Value Torrey’s 


tion, 402. 


isters have been such, 
tive character sermons, 100; 
opposed controversial meth- 
od, 102. Limits controversy 
the pulpit, 103. Presentation 
single truths, 105. Proper com- 
bination truths, 106. Freedom 
the pulpit, 109; simplicity and 
affectionateness feeling, 112; 
feeling dependence God, 
115. 


Punishment Capital, Essay on, 


Prof. Goodwin Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 270. Painful subject for re- 
flection, 271. Propriety the ar- 
gument being defensive, 271. 
Right and expediency, 272. True 
ground penal inflictions, 273. 
Idea just puuishment involves 
the idea crime such, 274. 
Distinction between what just 


and expedient, 275. Crime, ac- 
cording Blackstone, all ca- 
ses, includes injury, 276. End 
punishment secure society 
Coleridge, 279. Views Guizot, 
280. Argument from the Social 
compact, opin- 
discussed, 283. Right inflict- 
ing capital put 
upon the same ground that 
inflicting inferior punishments, 
284. Civil society has the right 
defend the citizens, 
ishment death for murder just, 
286. Nearly universal consent 
mankind makes out facie 
case, 287. Appeal both the Old 
and New Testament, 288. Teach- 
ing the Sermon the Mount, 
289; object that sermon con- 
demn the prevalent abuse which 
was made the law Moses, 
291. Christ came not abrogate 
the law, 293. Case divorce, 
294. Law respecting adultery, 
John viii, 295. Scripture argu- 
ment does not depend the va- 
lidity every particular exegesis, 
297. Law Moses, 
Upham’s explanation the sixth 
Hebrew word 
and manslaughter, 302. Hebrew 
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warning and universal right, 
323. Theological bearing this 
discussion, 435. Objection from 
the fact that the innocent are 
sometimes executed, 436. The 
only remediless punishment, 438. 
Innocent friends are made suf- 
fer, 438. The punishment retali- 
atory and unequal, 439; violates 
the sanctity human life, 440, 
murderer when executed has 
repented has not repented, 
therefore fit remain here un- 
fit for another world, 441. Appeal 
gument from expediency, 445. 
other form punishment produ- 
ital punishment not legalized mur- 
der, 449. Death the most fearful 
punishment, 453; secures against 
private revenge, 455. Case 
cian law Rome, 458 Belgium, 
461. Case Massachusetts, 463. 
Compared with England, 465. 
English legislation, 467. Increase 
crime England, 468. 


Preaching the Spirits Prison, 


Brown’s Essay on, 709. 


Propaganda Rome, Exhibition in, 
600. 


Prophecies relation the Jews, 


337, 471. 


usage, never used the American, its ends, its 


the killing brute animals, 308. 
That word used killing human 
beings without legal 
Usage Septuagint and New Tes- 
tament, 310. Natural sense the 
sixth command, 311. Right 
civil 313. Command 
addressed Noah, Gen. ix. 
considered, 314; new theory, that 
prohibits cannibalism, exam- 
ined, common version cor- 
rect, 319; manner interpreting 
the command, 321; this divine 


means, its motives, 247. Pulpit 
the States, 248. Mission 
the preacher, extent it, 249; 
means accomplish his mission, 
250. Force, the leading quality 
eloquence, 251; illustrated 
the Iliad, 251. Demosthenes, 252, 
Cicero, 252. Fox, Chatham, 253. 
Henry, Ames and Webster, 254, 
Various exhibitions force, es- 
pecially tenderness, 255. The four 
great French preachers character- 
ized, 256. Whitefield and Ed- 
wards, 257. Dependence pul- 
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pit eloquence well-trained Riblah, site of, 408. 
mind, 258. Necessity time for Ripley, Prof. Essay Chry- 
study, 259. Proper reading with 605. 
ministers, 260. Value argu- Robinson, Dr., notes Biblical Ge- 
ment sermons, Under- ography, 403. 

standing first convinced, 263. Rédiger, Prof., letter from, 598. 
Preacher should lose himself in| Roman Catholicism, correspondence 

Demosthenes and Robert Rome, topography of, 203. Letters 
264. Necessity faith, 265. Se-| 600. 

cret the eloquence Brainerd Rosellini’s great work completed, 
and Paul, 411. 


judgment, 266. Great importance Russeger’s Travels, 795. 


ulus effort found the truth, 


its Author and its objects, Salt, valley of, 406. 


great motive, 269. Inspiration 
the Holy Spirit, 270. 

Puritan England, 582. 

Purposes God consistent with free- 
agency, 77. God’s acts are 
consistent with human freedom, 
his purposes may be, 78. in- 


consistency can pointed out, 79. 


How are God’s purposes effected 
81; partly his own immediate 
action, partly second causes, 82. 
Special divine influence does not 
impair man’s freedom, 83. Cause 
the first choice, 85. Influence 


Christ and his cross—the Language, its relation 


Comparative Philology, 
bors Humboldt, Bopp, ete. 671. 
Ground unity language, 672. 
Indian languages not related 
the Semitic, 673. High reputa- 
tion the Sanscrit, 774. 
brooke’s labors, 675. Nature 
the Vedas and Puranas, 675. San- 
scrit poetry, 677. Extracts, 679. 
Schlegel’s division languages, 
681. Various families based 
the Sanscrit, 685. Arrow-headed 
characters, 687. Discoveries 
689. Layard and Bot- 
ta, 690. Median language, 693. 


tions does not destroy their Dr. Philip, article German 


dom, 89. Certainty does not im- 


literature, America, 503. 


ply necessity, 91; nor preclude Schmitz’s History Rome, 603. 
free agency, 93. Certainty Sears, Dr. B., Article Life and 


tinguished from 95. 


Church History Neander, 386. 
His Select Treatises Martin 
Luther reviewed, 503. 


Raphanea, site Sabbatical river,409. site of, 407. 


sermon on,225. 

count of, 583. 

Religion Germany, 236. Reliance 
human reason, 237. Influence 
the Laity, 239. Popular belief 
ground reliance, 241. Early 
confessions inadequate, 
ture religious striving, 247. 


Shakspeare, old and new criticism 
him, Value true criticism, 
523. Johnson and Hume Shak- 
speare, 525. Coleridge’s extrava- 
gant admiration, 526. The poet 
has little sympathy with moral 
goodness, 527. Contrasted with 
Schiller, 529. Not successful 
exciting pity, 531. Counteracts 
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his own design, 533. Does not 
make the marvellous probable, 
535. Uses clergyman, 537. 
Siedhof, Dr. Charles, review 
Zumpt’s Grammar, 413, 696. 
Smith, Prof. B., Article the 
Trinity translated from Twesten, 
25. History Doctrines, 552. 
Spirits Prison, preaching 
Christ, 708. Intelligibleness the 
Bible, difficult pas- 
sages, 710, The passage relates 
toa part the consequence 
Christ’s sufferings, 
tions the common interpreta- 
tion, 713. Some suppose that 
Christ went down Hades, 714. 
Some that went Gehenna, 
others Paradise, 715. Proposed 
interpretation, 716. Christ’s death 
was expiatory, the Holy 
Spirit communicated the disci- 
ples, preached the spirits 
the day Pentecost and 
wards, 719. such captives 
had former times, especially 
vinced, Success Christ’s 
preaching, 721. This interpreta- 
tion preserves the logical and gram- 
remarks, 724. Dignity the 
ministry, 725. Hopeful message 
Old Test., his- 
tory, 731. Character Noah, 733. 
Christ who went Spirit the 
spirits prison his apostles, 
went Spirit Noah the an- 
tediluvians, 784. Destruction 
the deluge then, 735. few saved 
means the water, 736. Peter 
illustrates the blessed effects 
Christ’s preaching after had 
been quickened spirit, 737. 
Water the deluge type bap- 


between the deluge and baptism, 
743. 

Stearns, Rev. A., essay the 
American Pulpit, 247. 


Tacitus, Tyler’s edition of, 603. 

Taylor Samuel review Picker- 
ing’s Greek Lexicon, 196. 

Tégner, Bishop, 410. 

Tholuck, character of, 218, Extracts 
from his Dialogues, 236. 

Thomson, Rev. Wm. M., antiqui- 
ties Syria, 

Torrey, Prof., Nean- 
der, noticed, 386. 

Traill, Dr., edition Josephus, no- 
ticed, 412. 

Transfiguration Christ, extract 
from sermon, 

Trinity, Essay trans- 
lated Prof. Smith, 
character, 25. Personal acts, 
26. Scholastic view, 27. Nicene 
formula, held the Greek church, 
29. Views the Latin church, 
30; with which the Lutherans 
agree, activa not 
personal property, 
traits, 35. Order subsistence, 
37. Self-existence the Son, 
Relations proof inequality, 
41. God indivisible, 43. 
Meaning appropriation, 45. 
Creation attributed the Father, 
47. Relation the Persons 
redemption, the sending 
the Son and Spirit, 
macher’s objections, 53. Relation 
the doctrine the Bible, 55. 
Biblical form the doctrine, 57. 
Reasons for change 
cal form, 59. Development the 
doctrine, This doctrine the 
Reformation, 63. Grounds op- 
position it, 65. Importance 
the form the doctrine, 66. 


tism, 739. Consistency various Turner, Prof., Remarks by, 691. 


statements, 741. General analogy 


Twesten, Dr., the Trinity, 25. 
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Dr. C., Essay count his Library, 585. 

Church, 650. Wilson, Rev. the African 
United States, New works Languages, 745. 

in, 800. Withington, Rev. L., Article Shak- 
Universities Germany, 213. speare, 522, 
University Oxford, History Worcester’s Dictionary, Noticed 

Buildings, 773. Christ Wells, 789. 

All Souls, 775. Martyrs 

memorial cross, 775. University 

buildings, 776. Bodleian, Latin Grammar critically 


Protessors, 779. Students, 780. 
Officers and usages, 781. Exam- 
inations, 782, Oxford system 
instruction, advantages and de- 
fects, 785. 


reviewed Dr. Siedhof, 413, 696, 
works, 413, 
Works Scheller, Grotefend and 
others, 414. Ramshorn charac- 
terized, 415. Hegelian 
phy, 415. Kiihner, Billroth and 
others, 416. Nature general 


Vaihinger the Psalms, 793. grammar, 417. Grammar 
Vatican 409. particular language, 418. Gram- 
Voigt, correspondence mar one’s mother tongue must 


tween and the bishop Rochelle, 
540. Author life Hildebrand, 
pope, 541. Enticing letter bish- 
Rochelle Voigt, 542. 


Manly reply Voigt, 544. Sec- 


ond letter the bishop, 546. 
Clandestine publication the cor- 
respondence, 551. 


W. 
Wallace, Prof. J., relation 


Sanscrit Comparative Philolo- 
gy, 671. 


Ward, Rev. W., Essay consis- 


tency God’s purposes with free 
agency, 77. 


Wells, Notice Worcester’s 


Dictionary, 789. 
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constituted the principle 
logical analysis, 419. Zumpt has 
done this, Examination 
Zumpt’s Syntax, 419. Remarks 
and corrections, 421. Usages 
Cicero, 423. Use the ablative, 
425. Three kinds conditional 
sentences, 429. timeo, 
neve, 431. Qui, quanquam, 
433. Contingit, necesse est, etc. 
696. Ablative Absolute, 697. Sub- 
stantive with est, 698. Various 
corrections, 699. Ipse, is, ille, 
761. Quisque, 
tum—tum, 703. Atque etiam, 
nemo, 704. Hic and ille, 705. Non 
posse, nego, 707. Neque tamen, 
etc., 708. 


